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THE INDIANS OF PUGET SOUND. 

FIRST PAPER. 

fl 

In the following pages I have tried mainly to describe the 
Indians of Washington Territory as they were formerly, with 
frequent allusions, however, to their present condition. They 
are now in a state of transition, some being more advanced in 
civilization than others. In a general way I should say of the 
greater part of those under forty-five years of age, that if they 
had white skins, talked the English language, — if apart of them 
had abandoned their belief in their medicine men, — as some have 
not done, — if they travelled in boat^ instead of canoes, if their 
women wore hats or bonnets on their heads, and if they were 
neater, they would be called civilized, at least as much so as the 
lower class of whites. Consequently 1 have often been obliged 
in the following pages to use the word "were" instead of "are;" 
and sometimes on account of the difference of civilization between 
the younger and older ones, and the difference also in different 
localities, it has been somewhat difficult to know when to say 
**are," and when to say "were," and yet in order to describe the 
Indians correctly, it has seemed to me, that I ought to make a 
distinction. 

My residence during the past twelve years has been on the 
Skokomish reservation, among the Tvvanas ; a few Squaksons 
and Clallams having also lived on the same reservation. My 
work as a missionary has been among these three tribes, and with 
the few Chemakums, who are left. Consequently my observation 
of the manners and customs has been mainly among them. In- 
dians from nearly all the other tribes on the main part of 
Puget Sound have either intermarried with those of this reserva- 
tion, lived here for a time, or made visits here, and I have visited 
some of these other Indians at their homes^so that 1 have bad an 
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opportunity to see considerable of other tribes, and I have here 
recorded what I have thus learned. Hence I have entitled the 
work, "The Indians of Puget Sound," although the greater part 
of the work refers to the four tribes first mentioned ; for the 
habits and customs of all the tribes on Puget Sound, although 
speaking different languages, are much the same. 

I have been surprised to see how little has been written about 
these Indians. As far as I can learn, Vancouver, in 1792, was 
the first writer who speaks of them, but his notices of them as a 
discoverer, are necessarily very meager. Commodore Wilkes in 
1 84 1 is the next. Gathering his information largely from the 
officers of the Hudson Bay Company, he was more full, yet his 
statements refer more to the number and situation of the tribes 
than to their manners and customs. Dr. George Gibbs made a 
report in 1854 to Captain George B. McClellan, of the same 
character, but a year or two later wrote out by far the fullest 
account extant of their habits and customs, which, however, was 
not published until 1877, when it was printed by the Ethnologi- 
cal Bureau at Washington in Vol. I. of contributions to North 
American Ethnology. In it is also given a vocabulary of the 
Nisqually languages. He also prepared a small dictionary of 
the Clallam and Lummi languages, which was published in 
Shea's Library of American Linguistics, very fow copies of which 
are extant. In Tolmie and Dawson's Comparative Vocabularies 
ot the Tribes of British Columbia, (Montreal, 1884,) are given 
short vocabularies of about two hundred words in the Snoho- 
mish and Chehalis languages. Early residents among the tribes 
on the Colnmbia river, as Ross Cox, G. Franchere, and Alexan- 
der Ross, have written fully in regard to those tribes, and Hon. 
J. G. Swan has described the Indians on the Pacific coast of 
Washington Territory, but no resident among the tribes on 
Pugei Sound has described them with perhaps the exception of Dr. 
Gibbs, and his residence, was, I believe more properly among the 
whites of the Sound, than with the Indians, though his eyes and 
ears were open, and he gathered information largely from other 
whites. 

NAMES AND SITUATION OF THE TRIBES. 

Before giving the names of the tribes, I wish to speak of two 
elements which are common to a large number of them, the 
initial ** S," and the termination *'mish," or "bish." 

S. This initial begins a large number of Indian words, especi- 
ally names in the region, and when these were first written by 
the whites, it was generally separated from the rest of the word 
by an apostrophe, thus: S'Kokomish, S'Nohomish, S*Klallam, 
S'Na-nai-mo. In the first two of these, of late years,* the apostro- 
phe has bsen dropped by the whitesi and the second letter 
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changed to a small one; in the two latter the S has been 
dropped. 

The meaning of the letter I have been unable to learn. It has 
sometimes seemed to me that they use it, or drop it, without 
attaching any meaning to it. In conversation I have heard the 
Twanas speak of the Makah and Haida Indians as S'Makah and 
S*Haida, and yet when I asked them what tribes they spoke of, 
they said Makah and Haida. In gathering common words I 
have often been puzzled, because in pronouncing them some- 
times they would begin the word with an S, and on pronouncing 
it a second tim(^, they would leave off that letter. In these 
common words I have, after considerable study, come to the 
conclusion generally to drop the S, as the more correct way. 

On questioning one of the most intelligent educated Twana 
Indians on this point, he said that there was a reason why it was 
used, but that he could not explain it to me in English. 

Mishorbish, — This termination enters into a large number of 
names in the land occupied by the Indians speaking the Twana, 
Chehalis, and Nisqually languages, as follows. Among the 
Twanas. Skokomish, or Skakabish, and Kolsidobish ; among the 
Upper Chehalis, Sats-a-pish, and Ow-il-la-pish, and many others: 
among the Nisqually speaking tribes, Snohomish, Squaks-ha- 
mish, Du-wa-mish, Samish Stillaquamish, Swinomish, Skywha- 
mish, Sukwamish, and at least twenty others. 

I am satisfied that it means people, although it has taken me a 
lon-j time to come to this conclusion. On the subject I have been 
able to obtain very little light from the Indians One very in- 
telligent Indian and one white man, well versed in Indian affairs 
gave me as their opinion that it meant much the same as it does 
in such words as l^lemish, Scottish, English, and the like, but 
I have been unable to accept this, as Puget sound is too far from 
Europe to allow me to believe this the origin for this termina- 
tion. The word for Indians, or people in Twana is Klo-wal-bish; 
in the Upper Chehalis, it is E-la-mish; and in Lower Chehalis, 
Klo-wal-bish. It is hence very natural that in speaking of certain 
people, they should add the termination bish or mish to the 
name of the place where they live : for instance Kol-sid is the 
name of a bay in the Twana territory, and Kol-sid-o-bish that of 
the Indians living there. One thing only puzzles me, and that is 
that in the Nisqually language which is spoken by far more Indi- 
ans than the three languages above named combined, the word for 
people is Atc-il-tul-bo. This termination however may have been 
given to their names by the other tribes mentioned, or there may 
be some way of explaining this which I have not yet learned, as 
all of their languages are closely related. 

/. Twanas. — Their name is spelled Too-an-hooch, in the treaty 
which was made in 1855; the Clallams, Squaksons, Chehalis, and 
Indians on the eastern side of Puget Sound say Tu-an-huj and 
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the Twanas say Tu-ad-hu. These various pronunciations have 
been shortened in Twana, now used in all government reports. 
Mr. George Gibbs sys that the word means in the Clallam 
tongue, a portage and to be given to them from the portage 
between the head of Hood's Canal, and North Bay, a branch of 
the main Sound, where the Indians by carrj-ing their canoes 
across an isthmus three miles wide, avoid going around a penin- 
sula, the extreme point of which is sixty-five miles from this 
portage by water. I have never been able, however, to verify 
this meaning from the Twana Indians, some of whom deny 
it, and others of whom say that they do not know its meaning. 

They originally occupied both sides of Hood's Canal for its 
whole length. They were divided into three bands, the Du-hle'- 
lips, Skokomish and Kol-sids. 

The Du-hle-lips lived at the head of the canal, where a small 
stream empties into it, called by them Du-hle-lip, but now 
named by the whites Union Creek, and for about ten miles below 
the head. 

Fifteen miles below Union Creek the Skokomish band who lived 
around the mouth of the river of that name, where is the present 
reservation. Thib name is pronounced Ska-ka-bish by the 
Twanas, and Ska-ka-mish by the Clallams. The Americans 
have changed it to Skokomish, and thus they universally spell 
the name of the river, reservation and postoffice. Dr. Gibbs in 
Vol. I, "Contributions to North American Ethnology," gives 
this as the name of the whole tribe, but it was originally only 
the name of one band; though now, as it is the name of the river 
and reservation, the whole tribe arc known better to the whites 
on the Sound by the name Skokomish than by their original 
one of Twana. Ska-ka-bish, means '*tho river people," and was 
naturally given to them as theirs is by far the largest river on 
Hood's Canal. Kain Twana means **frcsh water." It is doubled, 
that being one form of the plural, doubtless because of the size 
of the river. 

Thirty miles below the Skokomish river lived the Kuil-sids, 
or Kuil-sid-o-bish, as pronounced by themselves, who lived 
around the Kuil-sid bay, the northern arm of Hood's Canal and 
the mouth of the Duk-a-boos, and Dos-wail-opsh rivers. I 
have heard them speak of this band as Kuil-sid-o-bish. The 
Clallams call the place Kol-sin. As a postoffice the Americans 
spell it Quill-ccne, and hence I shall use that orthography. 

These three bands were not always at peace, but waged petty 
contests with each other. For more than twenty-five years, 
however, most of them have been collected on the same reserva- 
tion, have been on good terms with one another, and have 
intermarried, so that'these band distinctions are now practically ' 
obsolete. When however the older Du-hle-lips leave the reser- 
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vation ior fishing, they are apt to go to their old waters, and the 
same is true of the Quil-sids. 

The dialects of these three bands formerly varied a little: thus, 
the word for go in Du-hle-lip was bi-se-dab, while in Skokomish 
it was bi-he-dab. But at the present time I have not found it 
practicable, in collecting a vocabulary, to separate the dialects. 
I have gathered most of the words from the older school -boys, 
who have been brought up on the reservation, and who have 
heard all of the dialects, which are rapidly mer^^ing into one. 
Generally I have found it necessary to use English speaking 
Indians for the purpose, and* the older school boys are the best 
there are. 

At present most of these Indians live on the Skohomish reser- 
vation. About thirty live around Seabeck and Quil-cene. 

Although the Squakson tribe, by treaty and language, belong 
to the Nisqually Indians, yet about thirty of that tribe, since the 
selection of the Skokomish reservation, have moved to it, and 
have become incorporated with the Twanas. They did so be- 
cause their own people for a time were scattered, because of the 
nearness of the reservation to their old h^.unts and its advantages, 
and because of numerous intermarriages between them and the 
Twanas. For the most part, they use their own language, but 
they understand the Twanas, and the Twanas understand them. 
Twenty-five others for a time became connected with the Twanas, 
but because they did not obtain titles to the land on the 
reservation as soon as they expected, and as soon as they had 
a right to expect from Government promises, they became dis- 
couraged and left. 

//. The Chemakums, — North of the Twanas were this tribe. 
In the treaty their name is written Chemakum. Dr. George 
Gibbs writes it Tsein-a-kum. Hon. J. G. Swan follows the 
orthography of the treaty, which represents most correctly the 
way in which both the Indians and the whites of the region 
pronounce it. The whites call a prairie by the same name. Its 
origin or meaning I cannot learn. These people call themselves 
A-hwa-ki-Iu, as well as Chemakum. 

They formerly occupied the land from the mouth of Hood's 
Canal to the mouth of Port Discovery Bay. According to their 
tradition and that of Kwille-utes, they originally came from the 
latter tribe, who live on the Pacific Coast about thirty miles south 
of Cape Flattery, and a hundred and twenty-five miles distant, 
and from whom they are are now separated by the Makahs and 
Clallams. Hon. J. G. Swan says in regard to this in his work 
on the Makahs (p. 57.) that the Kwilleutes have a tradition that a 
long time ago, there was a very high and sudden tide which took 
four days to ebb. after which a portion of the tribe made their 
way to the vicinity of Port Townsend, and are known as Che- 
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makums. The latter tribe have a similar tradition, and the numer- 
als of the two tribes seem to corroborate this. 

They are said to have been originally a warlike tribe, not very 
numerous, but strong and brave. They had a village at the head 
of Port Townsend Bay, called Tsets i-bus, which is said to have 
been a kind of capital for nearly all the tribes on the Sound, 
where they occasionally collected for various purposes. Dr. 
Gibbs 1852 states their mumber to have been ninety, but they 
are now virtually extinct, there being only seven left, who are 
not legally married to white men or into other tribes. Of these 
there is only one complete family, and it has connected itself with 
the Clallam Indians at Port Gamble. With the exception of one 
or two very old ones they now commonly use the Clallam 
language. They say that their diminution was caused by the 
small-pox. but probably war had something also to do with it, 
as Dr. Gibbs says that they had been engaged in wars with the 
Makah, Clallam, Twana, Snohomish and Duwamish Indians, by 
whom their power was broken. 

///. The Clallams. — In the treaty this name is spelled S Klal- 
1am. The s has already been explained. It is now generally 
dropped, and the k changed to c. A county is named from it, 
which has dropped one 1 and in some official seals the word is 
spelled Claim. Other tribes now call them Klallam and S'Klal- 
1am. It evidently originated from their own name for themseWes 
Nu-sklaim, which means a strong people for they formerly were 
a strong tribe. 

Their territory formerly extended from Port Discovery Bay 
west to the Hoko river on the northern coast of Washington Ter- 
. ritory. The treaty expected them to go to the Skokomish reser- 
vation, and the Government was to furnish the means for this 
purpose. • This has never been done, and they have never been 
moved, and probably never will be. At present many of them 
have moved further up the Sound to obtain work. The follow- 
ing is a description of their villages, (i) Across the bay oppo- 
site Poit Gamble is quite a village, of them who earn their money 
largely at the sawmills there. (2) Around Port Ludlow are a 
few who fish and work in the sawmill. (3) Near Port Town- 
send are a few moie who make their living by fishing. (4) Op- 
posite Port Discovery is a small village of those who live main'y 
by working in the sawmill. (3) At Sequim is another small vil- 
lage the most of whom arc old, and live by canoeing, fishing, 
and clam digging. (6) At Jamjstown, five miles from D jngeness, 
is a flourishing villai^e of those who have obtained land; it is the 
home o'*the head chief, where there is also a school, church, and 
jail. They gain their living by working for the neighboring 
whites, by farming on this land and by canoeing and fishing; a 
dozen years ago these were a worthless set, being so often drunk 
that the neighboring whites petitioned the Agent to remove them 
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to the Skokomish reservation; hearing of this the leading ones, 
as they did not wish to be removed from the land of their fathers 
determined to reform. Gathering together five hundred dollars, 
they bought two hundred and ten acres of land, divided it among 
themselves according to the amount contributed by each one, 
and have since that time been slowly improving it. They have 
also improved in morals until now they are the most civilized 
and prosperous band of the tribe. (7) At Port Angelos has been 
another village of some importance. Many years ago the U. S. 
Custom House was here, work was abundant, and the Indian 
village lively; but the Custom House was afterwards removed to 
Port Townsend, most of the whites moved away, employment be- 
came scarce, and nearly all of the Indians have gone, a good 
share moving across the Straits to the British Columbia side. (8) 
At Elkwa was formerly the largest band of the tribe, but they 
have now grown less numerous and weaker. Five or six of them 
have homesteaded land a mile or two back from the beach, the 
only ones of the tribe who live so far away from the salt water. 
These Indians live by canoeing, fishing, and what they raise on 
their places, and in the latter part of winter and spring go to the 
Makah waters for seals. (9) At Pysht are a few families, who 
live mainly by fishing and sealing. (10) At Clallam Bay a num- 
ber, about the year ibSo, bought about a hundred and fifty acres 
of land, in imitation of their Jamestown neighbors, but they have 
not progressed as rapidly, owing to the facts that fewer whites 
live in their neighborhood to encourage them, and that more of 
their number are rather old. and so less progressive than those 
at Jamestown. They raise a little on their land, they fish and 
seal. 

According to the Census which I took for the United States 
in 180O the Clallam Indians were then distributed as follows: six 
were on or near the Skokomish reservation, ten at Seabeck, nine- 
ty-six at Port Gamble, six at Port Ludlow, twelve at Port Towa- 
send, twenty-two at Port Discovery, eighteen at Sequim, one hun- 
dred and twenty-two at or near Jamestown, fifty-seven at Port 
Angelos or across the straits from that place, sixty-seven at Elk- 
wa, tw^enty-four at Pysht, forty-six at Clallam Bay and three at 
Hoko. Since that time those at Skokomish, Seabeck and Hoko 
have left those places, nearly all have gone from Port Angelos, 
while the numbers at Port Ludlow, Port Townsend and Port Dis- 
covery have increased. 

I can learn of only two dialects spoken by this tribe, those at 
Elkwa, Pysht, and Clallam Bay, speaking it is said, as if with 
thicker tongues, than the others, and so pronouncing some words 
different. 

IV, Ihe Lummi. — These Indians w^erc situated on the East 
side of the Sound to the extreme northern part of Washington 
Territory. They speak another dialect of the Clallam -language, 
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and for some reasons ought to be included in the account of that 
tribe, but owing to their situation were included in the treaty 
made with the Snohomish Indians and others in that locality, and 
hence have become virtually more distinctly ''separated from the 
Clallams than they were before the treaty was made. There were 
three bands of these, the Lummi proper, who lived about the 
mouth of the Nook-sack river; the Swallah who lived on Orcas, 
San Juan and the Buk-sak, who lived up the Nook-sack river. 
According to Dr. Gibbs, this latter band spoke a dialect, so differ- 
ent from the Lummis as to be almost unintelligible to them. 

V. The Samish. — These Indians lived about the Samish river, 
south of the Lummis. They speak the same language, but are 
said to be a distinct tribe. There were but two bands of them; 
the Samish, who lived at the mouth of the river, and the Bis- 
tla-tlous, who lived up the river. 

VI. The Skagits. — This tribe lived south of the Samish Indi- 
ans, and by language are more nearly related to the Snohomioh 
and Nisqually tribes, on the south, than to their northern neigh- 
bors. They lived mainly near the Skagit river. As near as I 
can Icarn from the Indians there were five bands: the Swinomish, 
who lived on the salt water not far from the mouth of the river, 
and on Fidalgo and the northern part of Whidbey's Island, op- 
posite; the Do-kwa-tcabsh who lived on the river at the mouth; 
the Sba-li-hu. who resided further up on what might be called 
the middle of the river; the Sba-le-hu, whose country was on the 
northern branch which flows from Mt. Baker; and the Sak-wi-be- 
hu, who lived on the southern branch of the river. Dr. Gibbs 
also mentions the Kikiallu, Nukwatsamish, Tow-ahha, Sakumehu, 
Miskaiwhu, Miseekwigweelis, and Skwonamish, but does not 
state whether they are villages or bands, or where they live. 

VII. The Snohomish. — These lived south of the last named 
tribe south of the Stillagwamish river to the Snohomish river and 
on both sides of it and its branches. The Indians speak of four 
bands, the Du-gwads-habsh, who lived on the southern part of 
Whidbey's Island; the Snohomish proper, whose home was near 
the mouth of the river of that name; the Ske-hwa-mish, on the 
north for kof the Snohomish river, which on some maps is marked 
the Skywhamish, and on others the Skykomish; and the Sno- 
qualmie, who lived on the southern branch of the Snohomish river 
called the Snoqualmie river. Dr. Gibbs also mentions the Sk- 
tah-lc-jum, Kwehtl-mamish, and Stolutsvvhamish bands. While 
he confirms the statements of the Indians that the Snoqualmie 
orSnokwalmuband was very intimate with and properly belonged 
to this tribe, he also says that their dialect of the language agrees 
more nearly with the Indians on their south, that is with the 
Nisquall) language proper. 

VIII. The Dmvawish. — These lived on the Duwamish river 
and its tributaries^ and on the islands and peninsula across the 
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sound, west of the same region. Some of them are on the Port 
Madison and some on the Muckleshoot reservation. They were 
divided into several bands, as the Duwamish, Sukwamish Sama- 
mish. Skopahmish, Sk'telmish and St'kahmish. 

IX, Puyalltips, — These were formerly call Puyallupahmish and 
lived on the Puyallup river and Vashon*s Island opposite its 
mouth. The Puyallups proper lived about the mouth of the 
river, the T'kaw-kwa-mish, on its upper branches, and S'ho-ma- 
mish on Vashon Island. They v^ere formerly not very impor- 
tant, but have of late years become so, because their reserva- 
tion is the most valuable on the Sound. 

X, The Nisqually, or Squalliamish. These lived mainly about 
the Nisqually river, south of the Puyallups and about Olympia 
and some of the bays west of it. The bands were the Stulaku- 
mamish; who lived near where Steilacoom now is; the Segwalli- 
tsu, theS'hotlemamish, of Case Inlet or North Bay; the Sahehwa- 
mish of Hammersly Inlet, or Skookum Bay, the Sawamish of 
Totten Inlet or Oyster Bay; the Skwaiaitl of Eld Inlet or Mud 
Bay; the Stehtsasamis of Budd Inlet, where Olympia now stands; 
and the Nusehtsatl of Henderson's Inlet or South Bay. Dr. 
Gibbs includes the Puyallups with these as one tribe, and proba- 
bly this was correct formerly, but they have now become separa- 
ted into two tribes owing to reservation system* 

XL The Sqnakso7is—^^2JsX of T\Vanas and west of the Puyal- 
lups at and around the base of the great peninsula between 
Hood's Canal and the main Sound, were the Squaksons; or 
Skwaksnamish. They speak a dialect of the Nisqually language, 
and were included in the treaty with that tribe at Medicine 
Creek, but owing to their nearness to the Skokomish reservation, 
about twenty miles, arid their intermarriages with the Twanas, 
their children have been largely brought to the Skokomish res- 
ervation to school, and I have visited them as a missionary of 
late years. 

XIL 'I he Upper Chehalis. — These Indians live on the upper 
branches of the Chehalis river as far down and including the 
Satsop. Their proper name is not Chehalis ; they have given 
me Kwai-ailk as their name ; Dr. Gibbs says that they are 
known by the Sound Indians by the name of the Staktamish, by 
others as the Nu-so-lupsh, and by the Willowpah, as the Kwu- 
teh-ni. The Chehalis proper live near the mouth of the Chehalis 
river, and they thus gave their name to the stream*; the whites 
having first visited it at the coast ; after that the Indians on the 
upper branches became known as the Upper Chehalis Indians. 
I have not been able to learn that they were divided into bands, 
but one Indian has given me the names of forty-eight villages, 
which they once occupied between the Satsop branch and the 
Cascade mountains, 

M. Eells. 
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VILLAGE LIFE AND CLAN RESIDENCES AMONG 

THE EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 

NINTH PAPER. 

The subject of villages and clan residences is one which we 
believe will interest our readers. We propose to treat it in con- 
nection with the Emblematic Mounds. It is a theme on 
which the author has written already,* but much more material 
has accumulated and the points which were then put forth as 
tentative may be regarded as now established. 

J. The existence of village life among the Emblematic Mound 
Builders will probably not be disputed, yet we shall go over 
a few of the arguments to show that it did exist. 

I. Village life prevailed among the Indians of all classes, both 
those which were in the hunting state and those who had 
reached a high state of agriculture. The Indians of the south, 
discovered by Ferdinan De Soto.f were all of them living in 
villages. Those in Illinois and Wisconsin, according to the de- 
scriptions of Marquette, La Salle, and others, were also village 
residents^ The Indians of New York and other states, described 
by Champlain, and those in Indiana and Ohio invaded by Gen*l 
Anthony Wayne were dwelling in villages. The explorers. 
Pike, and Long, and Carver the traveller, describe the Indians 
of Kansas, Minnesota, and Dakota, as situated in villages. 

There may be a question as to whether villages constituted 
clan residences. There were villages in which many tribes seem 
to have been congregated. One such town is described by the 
Jesuit, Allouez, as situated on the banks of Green Bay. There 
were here the representatives of six tribes all dwelling near to- 
gether.!! A village of that mysterious tribe, called the Mascou- 
tens, was visited by the same missionary, and the representatives 
of several different tribes were also found dwelling near. 
This was a time however when the Algonquin tribes were very 
much disturbed and were seeking refuge from the cruel Iroquois. 
Catlin speaks of the Mandans on the Missouri River as dwelling 

•See Tnnnct, Wi». Acad, of Sc: iSSi-'Sj. Vol. VI.; p. 154, Ancient VilUfes among the 
EaMematic Mr-undsL. 

tS«e Narranve .^f the F.iTediti.-^n of Hernando De Soto in Hist Coll. of La.. Part II« TramUled 
br Richard Hacklu>x ictc^; pp. i54-i3r> ^^*^ 

ISce An Acc,"^;:rt ?■( 5^:sae New Discoveries in North America in 1673. by Pere Marquette 
Joiieu translate*^ frosi ihe French. Hist, Coll. of La.; Part 11.: p. 27^ 

(See History of Cathckl.c Missons^ by J. G. Shea: p. 363. 
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in villages by themselves, and has given a map on which are 
traced the wanderings of the Mandans. 

2. The traditions and customs of later tribes furnish another 
proof. It is well known that the Indians of various tribes have 
favorite places to which they resort for generation after genera- 
tion. Some of them have their winter abodes in permanent 
villages and then spend their summers in temporary encamp- 
ments.* 



EECTiOiJ 
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EARTHWORKS AT WAUKESHA, 



3. The succession of races betokened by earth-works and 
relics would show that village life existed through all the periods. 
The tokens which belong to Emblematic Mound Builders are not 
the same as those left by later tribes, yet they are often found in 
the vicinity of villages known to have been occupied even late 

>S«PuiiaiaD'i Oregon Trail, Chap, XIV. Alio Cieegi Connnercc of IhePiauiei. Vol. U, p. 37- 
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in history, showing that the same localities were chosen for 
residence by the earh'est and the latest people. 

4. The similarity of the mode of life and culture of the Emblem- 
atic Mound Builders to the Indians, render it probable that they 
were villagers. We have elsewhere divided prehistoric society 
into different fjrades according to occupation as follows: fisher- 
men, hunters, agriculturalists, villagers or pueblos, semi-civilized 
and civiliized. These different grades of society are found in 
different geographical districts. The emblematic mounds are 
found in the district which naturally belongs to hunters. 

VVc have no doubt that the Emblematic Mound Builders were 
hunters, but they were also agriculturalists. The fact that 
the effigy mounds arc situated on the banks of lakes and rivers 
near rice swamps and in the vicinity of forests, would indicate 
that they drew their subsistence from the same sources that the 
later Indians did. The garden beds which are found in so many 
places, favor the idea that they were agriculturalists and that 
agriculture was with them carried to a higher state than it was 
with the Indians. Permanency of occupation is, however, mani- 
fest in all their works, and we must believe that if the Indians 
even in their most unsettled state, made their abode in villages; 
the Emblematic Mound Builders certainly did. 

5. The identification of village sites in the mounds and earth- 
works is another evidence. This is a somewhat difficult thing 
to do, yet it has been done in certain cases and may be in 
others. We do not say that many villages of the Emblematic 
Mound Builders have been identified, and yet the villages of the 
Indians who built mounds, have been found in such numbers that 
we arc able to determine the characteristics of village life in gen- 
eral, and so are aided in our task. There are places where 
villages are known to have existed, and in many of these ^/laces 
tokens are found which would indicate that near the same spots 
the effigy builders also had their residence. Several such locali- 
ties have been visited by the writer. One at Lake Koshkonong; 
another at Sauk City on the Wisconsin River; another at Prairie 
du Chien on the Mississippi River; another at Marquette on the 
P^ox River; another at Red Banks on the south shore of Green 
Bay. Dr. I. A. Lapham has described several places where 
Indian villages have succeeded Mound Builder's villages, the tok- 
ens of the different races being left on the same ground. One such 
place was found at Indian hill, near Milwaukee now occupied by 
the cemetery called Poorest Home. Another at Indian Prairie, near 
Humboldt, six miles north of Milwaukee.* Another at Waukesha 
on a spot now occupied by the college grounds. P^ig. 134. 

It is worthy of notice that the Mound Builder's villages, the 
Indian villages, and the villages and cities occupied by the white 
population, are all in the same localities. What is more, the 

♦See Laph.im's Aniiq. Wis., n). 12 .nnd 13. PI. IV. 
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very spots which are chosen as the most beautiful places for 
homes are those which were also selected by this unknown peo- 
ple. The love of the beautiful prevailed with them as with us, 
and the same appreciation of natural advantages existed among 
all the races. 

6. The number of the effigies which surround these village 
sites shows that the Emblematic Mound Builders were residents 
for a longer time and were perhaps more numerous. It is 
noticeable that the effigy mounds are near lakes and rivers, 
and that between the groups of effigies there are burial mounds 
which probably belong to the later tribes. Tiie effigies are, 
however, more elaborate, show more pains-taking, and convey 
the idea that the builders of them were more permanent and 
of a higher grade of culture. The relics of the Indians are, in 
certain localities, more numerous than those of the Mound 
Builders, but the earth-works of the earlier race are much more 
numerous than those of the latter. 

The Indiansbuilt moundsbutarenot known to havebuilteffigies. 
Their burial mounds are interspersed among the effigies. The 
groups sometimes are combined together, but more frequently 
separated or at short distances. The effigies are generally upon 
higher ground while the burial mounds of the Indians are on low 
ground or at a height mid-way between the village sites and the 
effigies. 

7. Another reason for supposing that the effigy builders 
dwelt in villages, is that there are so many uses to which their 
works were subjected. We have already described the game 
drives, the garden beds, the signal stations, sacrificial places, and 
have referred to council houses and dance grounds. Tradition 
has often times fixed upon the same places as the spots where 
the Indians had their feasts, their dances and their councils, and 
we sometimes find the rings which mark the site of their council 
houses in the midst of the effigies. The corn hills will some- 
times obliterate the rings and cover the effigies. We conclude 
from this mixture and combination of tokens and especially from 
the variety of uses, that the same kind of life prevailed. Villages 
were occupied and were built near the same spots. 

8. The proximity of the effigies to the villages of certain tribes 
has given rise to the question whether they were not built by them. 
In examining the villages of different tribes, we have found that 
only one can be taken at all to be effigy builders, namely, the 
Winnebagoes. We are not certain that they built the effigies, 
but there are places where it would seem as if they might have 
been the people. We know that the Sacs and Foxes, the Potto- 
watomies, were only temporary sojourners, The Menomonees 
were mere permanent, but the Winnebagoes seem to have been 
the original occupants. The matter would lie between them and 
the Mascoutens; that is, if we were to take any known tribe. The 
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Mascoutens disappeared early, and only one or two villages have 
been identified as belonging to them. The Winnebagoes were 
earlier residents, and at the same time remained later. They 
belong to the Dakota stock, and this may account for the differ- 
ence between them and the later Indians. An examination of the 
different localities where Indian villages have been located al- 
ways proves interesting, especially ifwccan reach those places 
where the Winnebagoes dwelt. 

II. We propose to describe some of the villages of the Em- 
blematic Mound Builders. 

[I.] The first will be the village at Waukesha. This has been 
de^'cribed by Dr. I. A. Lapham. Wc give a map (Fig. 134) 
which has been reduced from one in Dr. Lapham^s book.* This 
map will show the location of the effigy mounds on the heights 
of ground surrounding the present city. It will be noticed that 
there are effigies on the college grounds. This was the site of 
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Fig. i35.-C()KN HILLS AND INDIAN TRAIL. 

an Indian village at the time of the first settlement of the place. 
The Indian trail was discernible in 1836, at the time that the effi- 
gies were surveyed. The trail has disappeared but the corn hills 
may still be seen, not on the college grounds, Init on the low 
grounds surrounding the college campus. The effigies near the 
court house ha\'c been dcstrovcd, but the round mounds on 

; .: Auii.|uiti..>(.f Wiv.. l'\. XVI II. ..n.l XIX.; p. 2". 
lu's. 1J4, 135:1ml 1 ■?''i all r<'{)rfsi.iit lh«: s;trn<' >^|iot. the tiist repr^■^^^r!t>^ the vili.icc with its siirround- 
iir.--; the second the Nilhi.uc with ImMmii ( orn hill-;; the third wiili efh.jics. 
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Cutler's place and a few of the effigies on Bird Hill are still left 
The place is interesting because it shows that the same locality 
was occupied by the effigy builders and by the later Indians. The 
encampments of the Indians when the effigies were surveyed, 
were on the very spot ulicre we may suppose a more ancient 
village was located. The corn hills are evidently later than the 
effigies, but they are preserved and so wc have the tokens of the 
two races, side by side. 

I, The situation of the Mound Builder's village is here worthy 
ofnot'cc It was on ir'se of ground vl 'cl as i rounded by 
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Fig. 136.— E^F1G[ES IN COLLEGE CAMPUS AT WAUKESHA. 

swailsor marshes, and which overlooks the prairie on which the 

city is now built. The effigies arc arranged around the edge 

of the hill, two of them only being on low ground. See Fig. 135. 

2. The arrangement of the effigies is significant. They enclose 
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an open space which is perfectly level ; two of them are arranged 
parallel to one another, and the trail passes between them. It 
is possible that a stockade formerly stood outside of these effigies 
and that the parallel mounds marked the gate or entrance to the 
village. It will be noticed that the break in the hill is guarded 
by three effigies, and that this is near the so called entrance. 
It is possible that the path or trail which led from the river 
to the village went up at this spot. See Fig. 136. The village 
is guarded on one side by turtle and panther effigies which seem 
to crowd the hill near the entrance as if to guard the village from 
approach. 

3. The totem of the village. We find three prevailing types, 
the turtle (2), the wolf (4), the panther (5), and the bird (7). The 
map discloses the fact that a turtle was near the court house, 
the eagle on Bird Hill, and a panther on the high hill north or 
east of Bird Hill. The clan emblem cannot be determined by 
these. Dr. Lapham has described a group of four panthers, or 
as he calls them, lizards, on a high bluff one and a half miles 
north-west of the village, at the crossing of the old Madison road. 
The panther seems to be the prevailing effigy. 

4. The Relics. Dr. Lapham dug into one of the mounds 
marked A. on the map, and found two feet below the original 
surface of the ground, a human skeleton lying on its back sur- 
rounded by stones. The stones had been placed over the body 
and at the sides, forming a rude sort of coffin; in the left hand 
was a pipe of baked clay and a quantity of red paint; in the right 
hand was a smaller pipe cut from a soft stone. At the head were 
found fragments of pottery; portions of two vessels. He says 
the pipes, the red paint, and the pottery, are so many circumstan- 
ces connecting this mound with the recent race. It must be 
remembered, however, that the mound was not an effigy but a 
common round mound, and may have been built by the people 
who made the corn hills, a race succeeding effigy mound builders. 

[II.] The second location where a Mound Builders village has 
been discovered, is at Great Bend. We present a map of the 
region taken also, from Dr. I^pham's book. See Fig. 137. 

It will be noticed that there is here a group of mounds 
composed of caches, effigies and long mounds. These are near 
the so called village. They are on Sees. 24 and 25, T 5, R. 19. 
land belonging to Mr. A. Putnam. Upon the opposite side of the 
river, on the summit of a high ridge, is what may be called a look 
out. On the same side of the river, a mile and a half north and 
west, is a group of effigies, the object of which is unknown. Still 
further west at a place called Crawfordsvillc. Sec. 28, is a large 
group of effigies which we have called a game drive. It will be 
noticed on the map that the river takes a big bend but that half 
a mile distant is an extensive prairie while in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the river are swamps full of wild rice; that the location of 
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the village is at the bend of the river near a beaver dam, and that 
two small streams run at either end of the hill on which the vil- 
lage is situated. The village is guarded by the lookout, it is also 
defended by its situation, and yet it is near the place where sub- 
sistence could be gained. The river would furnish fish, the swamps 
wild rice, the forests abounded with nuts and wild fruits; and 
the prairie would furnish game of the larger kind such as buffalo^ 
elk, and deer. The game drives are situated at either end of the 
swamp as if the object was to drive the deer into the w.iter, and 
to shoot into them as they ran from the forests or the prairie, 
into the water. We see then from the map, the h^ibits of the 
people who built the effigies; and that they were not very different 
from those of the later Indians. The writer visited this locality 
at one one time and discovered that it was a villai^c. It was the 
first place where village life with all its parts was brought to our 
notice. The following arc the features which proved it was a 
village site: 

1. The first object which attracted our attention were the cach- 
es. These were situated on the edge of the beaver dam, in the 
midst of the forest. They were guarded by an immense panther 
effigy * 

These caches were simple pits placed near together. There 
were so many of them that they made the ground unsafe for walk- 
ing over, for several rods. The caches were on two sides of the 
stream, the beaver dim between them. 

2. The second object was an immense panther effigy. This 
was situated on the edge of the hill, the tail extending down to 
the bank of the stream but the head directed toward the entrance 
to the village. The effigy is a peculiar one; the head is large, the 
legs clumsy, but tiie body extremely attenuated; the animal front- 
ed the opening to the village and seemed to be looking directly 
into the gate way. 

3. The gate way, or entrance to the village enclosure, attract- 
ed attention. It was composed of mounds about 80 inet long, six 
feet wide, arranged at such an an^ile to one another as to guard 
the opening. [I'ig. 138, left eiul.] The same kind of mounds 
formed a quasi wall around the village; they were placed at the 
edge of the hill, ai intervals along the whole length of the village 
plot; turned as the hill turned and thus formed a partial defense 
to the enclosure. The line dojs not go entirely around the en- 
closure but a wide space is left at the rear without any walls or 
defense of any kin:l. An cfn.;y of a panther was [)laccJ at tl:c 
opening between two of the long mounds n':ar the north entrance. 
An effigy of a bird was seen <it the oi)L-ning between the mounds 
at the other end. and a whole flock of birds were built in effigy 
on the slope of the hill at this end of the village. A second en- 



*Sce AnnT. Anti-i. \'i»l. VI, N), p. _\\ >. lij;. yj, :iU.) ( li »;>. V of Do >k on KniSloniat'- Mounds. 
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Fig, 138.— MOUNU UL^ILDERS' VILLAGE. 
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trance was found at the side of the village enclosure near the 
river. These, two entrances are noticeable in that one opens to- 
ward the caches and the springs at one end of the village, and 
the other opens toward the river and the bottom land near the 
other end. It is probable that a stockade once stood on the out- 
side of the line of long mounds and that these constituted plat- 
forms for warriors who might defend the village through loops 
in the stockades; and at the same time were places of resort for the 
villagers in the time of peace. They are hardly wide enough for 
houses to have been erected upon them, though a gentleman ac- 
<:ompanying us, drove his buggy upon the top of one of them and 
allowed the horse and buggy to stand, while we continued the 
survey of the mounds. 

4. The situation of the village impressed us. It was on a rise 
of ground which was surrounded by low land on all sides; the 
river on the west, a marsh on the east, spring brooks on the north, 
and a small creek on the south. The ground sloped in all direc- 
tions and was dry and well drained. It was covered with a sturdy 
growth of oak trees and is a very attractive place. 

5. Burial mounds and outlooks. Burial Mounds are sjtuated 
on low ground not far from the village enclosure. A group of 
mounds, one of them an effigy, was found on the hill top on the 
side of the river opposite from the village, about a mile distant; 
and below the hill were two large burial mounds. 

This we have called the lookout, the effigy we have called the 
altar mound. It is of a peculiar shape composed of four conical 
mounds which make projections resembling legs. Two conical 
mounds with a ridge connecting them, make the body. The effi- 
gy probably represents a frog, at least it bears more resemblance 
to that than any other animal.* 

One peculiarity of the effigy is that it is an imitation of the 
shape of the bluff on which it stands; two spurs of the bluff and 
the projections in the effigy correspond. This double effigy, one 
natural and the other artificial, shows the superstition of the peo- 
ple who built the mounds. They recognized the resemblance to 
the animal in the hill and then placed the effigy of the animal, 
on top of the hill. The altar mound was so situated that it could 
be seen from a great distance. If there were fires lighted on it, 
they would gleam, not only upon the waters of the river below, 
but their light could be seen for many miles away. This may 
have been the place of sacrifice for the village, or it may have 
been only a lookout mound; but it was evidently connected with 
the village and served either for a defense, or a^place of religious 
worship. 

6. The game drives deserve special mention. One of these is 
situated near the bank of the river about a mile from the village. 
[Sec. 23.] The other is situated on the western edge of the rice 

•Sec IJook on Lmblematic Mounds Chap. VI. Fig. 87. 
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swamp. [Sec. 28.] This is a very interesting group. It was 
plotted by Dr. Lapham and we have drawn from his illustration, 
and give a picture of it. [See Fig. 139.] It will be noticed that 
most of the effigies are arranged in lines which run nearly par- 
allel. They consist of panthers and turtles; the tails of both ex- 
tend to unnatural lengths. Between the effigies are oblong mounds 
making angles with the bodies and tails; and before the effigies 
are these bird mounds with their wings extended across the 
group. Other oblong mounds are scattered about in front of them. 
The group is at present in a pasture but plowed ground surrounds 
it on all sides. The reasons for callinq: the group a game drive 
are as follows: (a) the situation near the rice swamp and between 
it and the prairie on a tongue of land and in a place which would 
be a very natural run-way for deer. {6.) The effigies form nar- 
row passages through which the deer might pass. If there were 
screens on the mounds the hunters could shoot into the animals 
without being seen, (c) A larger high mound is situated near 
the water's edge, not visible in the cut, which would serve ex- 
cellently for an observatory by day, or fires might be lighted up- 
on it by night, and the animals attracted by the light. 

7 The location of the village with its game drives, altars, 
burial mounds, and caches, is on an old trail which formerly 
led from the Indian villages at the mouth of the Milwaukee 
River, past Muskegon Lake, crossing the Fox River at this 
point and then leading on to Indian villages at Koshkonong 
Lake and to others on the Four Lakes. These villages did not 
belong to the same tribe, for the Pottowatomies were at Milwau- 
kee, the Winnebagoes at Koshkonong and on the Four Lakes. 
Yet the trail could be seen long after the country was settled. It 
afterward became the stage route. This trail is laid down in the 
picture; it crossed the group, when Dr. Lapham surveyed it. 

[III.] The Third village to which we shall call attention is the 
so called ancient city at Aztalan. This is the city which excited 
so much attention at the time of its discovery. It was said to be 
the home of the Aztecs and hence the name Aztalan. It is the 
most celebrated earth work in the state and one of the most cel- 
ebrated in the United States. It was visited and described before 
any one knew that there were effigy mounds in Wisconsin and 
the myth concerning it seems to have been remembered when 
the emblematic mounds began to be noticed. It was a favorite 
theory with explorers that the effigies had their heads all direct- 
ed toward the southwest, as if the animals were in flight toward 
Mexico. This is a mere fancy, though the course of the streams 
and the relative situation of the effigies on the banks of the streams 
do bring the heads of many of the effigies in that direction. The 
ancient wall at Aztalan was first noticed by the government sur- 
veyors, it was afterward described by a traveller from the East. 
A description by N. F. Hyer also appeared in the Milwaukee Ad- 
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vertiscr, Jan. 1837. The wall and some of the works inside of the 
wall were surveyed by Dr. I. A.Lapham in 1850, butit was notatthe 
time ascertained whether the work was an ancient city of the em- 
blematic Mound Builders or not. The opinion has been expressed 
within a few years that it was the work of a colony of southern 
Mound Builders. Dr. Cyrus Thomas advocates this theory and 
speaks of the pyramids as having great resemblance to those found 
at the South. 

In reference to the wall and the works within the wall, it 
should be said that they resemble modern fortifications more 
than any other earth works erected by the Mound Builders. 
They do not resemble the southern earth works in anything ex- 
cept in having pyramids, and these are in contrast, for they are 
much lower and smaller in every way. The pyramids at the 
south are some of them 60 and 90 feet high. These are not over 
12 feet high. There are works in Tennessee which resemble this 
ancient city, especially the walled enclosure at Savannah.* 

These have continuous walls with bastions and truncated pyr- 
amids as well as inner walls the same as this has. The works in 
Tennessee have been taken to be fortifications left by the Span- 
iards under Ferdinan De Soto, but have since proven to be 
Mound Builder's forts or villages. 

In reference to the resemblance of the ancient city to modern 
fortifications, a few things may be said. 

a. It has a continuous wall. b. The wall has projections re- 
sembling bastions, c. The wall is thrown out at the corners and 
ends very much as in modern forts, d. It has an out work con- 
sisting of a double wall, which protects one corner of the enclos- 
ure, e. It has a double line of walls inside of the enclosure. 
f. It has platforms at the corners resembling the foundations 
of block houses, g. It has cellars which might be taken as the 
places where the houses of the garrison stood, h. It has an ex- 
cavation inside of the enclosure which might be taken for a well. 
All of these are very exceptional features in a Mound Builders' 
village. 

We think, however, that we have discovered, notwithstanding 
all this, that it is an enclosure which belonged to the Emblematic 
Mound Builders. The writer visited the place in 1849, in com- 
pany with Prof. J. J. Bushnell of Beloit. Again.in 1875 with Mr. 
Wm. Spoor, and in 1885 with Mr. Porter of Chicago, and Mr. 
Terry of Lake Mills. The results of our observation are as 
follows: 

I. The wall was made of clay with a mixture of grass 
and twigs or brush wood; but it was not brick.f The 

*See Sm. Rep. 1870, p. 408. 

+Dr, I. A. Lapham thinks tliat the burning took place after the wall was built, and Ur. J. D. Butler 
compares it to the burning of Caesar's forts. See Antiq, of Wis. ; p, 45. 
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vegetable fibre has decayed owing to the age of the wall. 

2. The bastions,* so called in the walls are mere projections re- 
sembling in some respects the round mounds which are frequently 
seen strung along a ridge or long mound. Such long mounds 
or walls have been seen on Mound street in the city of Madison, 
also at Merrill Springs near Madison, at Batavia, twelve miles 
east of Prairie du Chien, and several other pla,ces. The so called 
bastions have depressions or sinuses, or possibly the remains of 
a sloping way. as Dr. Lapham has said. They are about 40 ft. 
in diameter, 2 to 5 ft. high; and their mean distance apart is 82 
feet. 

3. The platform or pyramidsf are not to bp compared to the 
pyramids of Mexico, or the pyramidal mounds ot the Southern 
States. The height of cither of them did not exceed 12 ft. At 
present they are not over 6 ft. high. The area at the top of one 
was 53 ft.; of the other 60 by 65 ft. The elevations do resemble 
the temple mounds of Ohio, especially the platform mounds at 
Marietta. 

4. The so called cellarsj do not differ materfally from 
the lodges which are common in Missouri, Tennessee, and 
Minnesota. The huts of the Mound Builders were sometimes 
placed in a row on raised platforms of earth, so as to be higher 
than the rest of the enclosure. 

5. The so called well is a mere excavation with a ring of 
earth around it. There is a natural spring within the enclosure, 
which is at present filled with reeds and marsh grass. 

6. The mounds inside of the enclosure were some of them, we 
think, cflfigics.il This we could not be sure of as they have 
been nearly obliterated; but by taking Dr. Lapham's plat we 
could restore them and make eflfigies resembling the serpent, 
the weasel, and several other animals. Dr. J. W. Phene thought 
he recognized the serpent in the wall or raised way where 
the cellars are situated. But the excavations on the hill above 
are arranged so as to give the serpentine appearance to the 
ground where they are, and we therefore ascribe these to fancy 
rather than to any actual or intended figures. 

•The wall is 631 feet hm^ at the north end. 7ix> feet on the south end. 1419 feet on the west side, 
total len)i:th -17^0 fort It is 22 feet wi<lc. .ind fn^m one to 5 feet high. It is too inidKnificant to be 
mist.tken for the walls of a fort." 'iThc ha.Niions resemble a simple row of mounds. Sec Antiq. of 
Wis., p. 43. 

+ "rhe jiroimd dcMcnds towani the river ahniptly near the western wall. The highest point Is at 
the si^uthwcst ci»rner, o« cupied l>y a square truncated nunmd, rising by successive steps: the cn- 
closing walls curve around this. It is further guarded by two outer walls ITiis was the most 
j.itrcd place as well as the highest. See Aniuj. of Wis., p. 43. 

t*'The rxcavati«>nN arc not ti> be confounded with the hiding places or caches. The rings or cir- 
cles (ouNtitute a very peculiar feature ind are supposed to be the remains of mud houses. The whole 
interior of the enclosure appears to have cith«'r been excavated, or thrown up inio mounds or ridges, 
the pits or irregular excavati«»ns l)cing quite numerous. The want of regularity is opposed to the 
opinion that they were the cellars of buildings. Sec Antiq of VVjs., p. 47. 

!!"We may sup|H)se it to have been a place of worship. There is no guarded opening or gateway 
into the endosure. It can only be entered by W2ier or by climbing over the walls. The fort is en- 
tirely commandcil from the sunrnit of a ridge. The people of Aztalan were a diflferent people from 
tht>se who erected the animal sh.»ped mound-;. This l.>c.ation may p.-»ss:bly have been occupied hy 
a colony of Mexicans. At the time of our survey a crop of wheat was growing on the south pait M 
the enclosure, Antiq. cf Wis., pp. 49 and So. 
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7. There are effigies near the ancient city.* One group we 
discovered in the cemetery a mile north of the village, consisting 
of three turtle effigies and several burial mounds. A group in the 
pasture across the road consisted of a turtle, bird, and a very in- 
teresting squirrel effigy. Another near a barn belonging to Mr. 
Boutell, resembles a massive panther. An effigy mound may be 
seen on the blufif close by the enclosure overlooking it from the 
other side of the river. 

8. There is a lookout mound on a high hill, half a mile north 
of the cemetery, a mile and a half north from the ancient city. 
This commands a view of the enclosure with its platforms and 
lodges. And at the same time presents a prospect over the open 
valley of the river for several miles north. There are lookout 
mounds on all the hills surrounding this. 

9. Aztalan was a central place. It was once selected for the 
capitol of the state. It was a place where Indian trails centered. 
There were formerly Indian villages near it. Lake Koshkonong, 
Lake Winnebago, the Four Lakes, Fox Lake, Ripley Lake, are 
all within 40 miles where there were numerous villages. White 
Lake, or Lake Mills is within 3 miles. Here there are many effi- 
gies, and burial mounds. The east shore of the lake is lined with 
artificial ridges and effigies, which were probably used as screens 
for hunters. The lake st II abounds with duck and wild owl. An 
extensive forest, called the Jefferson woods, comes down to the 
shores of the Crawfish, i nmediately east of the ancient city. In 
this forest there are remains of ancient villages which belonged 
to the Indian tribes and various groups of effigies. This was the 
forest which Blackhawk sought to reach when he fled before 
General Atkinson. 

There is a mingled wildness and tameness in the region. Sav- 
agery and civilization struggle together 3t the ancient city.§ The 
effigies seem ancient, but the walls seem modern. The platforms 
remind one of barbarism, but the outworks remind us of civilized 
people. There is a mystery about the place; it differs from all 
other village enclosures which belong to the emblematic Mound 
Builders. 

10. The scene resembles that which sunounds the works at 
Newark. An ampitheatre of hills surrounds the place, most of 
them at a distance of from i to 3 miles. The land is rolling, 
interspersed with valleys and hills which were formerly covered 
with a growth of massive oak trees. The stream runs through 
this valley furnishing an interesting feature to the landscape. 
As we visited the spot and stood on one of the mounds which 

♦The map will be given in the next paper. 

I "A number of rusty ^unlocks in scattered fragments have been discovered near the surface of the 
ground, and pieces of iron, copper and brass have been found in the neighborhood." 

Several feet below the surface of the large square mound near the northwest comer of the enclosure, 
was found the remains of cloth enveloping a portion of the human skeleton. 

Remains of a skeleton found enclosed by a rude stone wall plastered with clay, and covered with 
a sort of inverted vase of the same material. 
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suniiDunt th3 hill above th2 villa^si, a storm sw^pt over the scene. 
The black thunder cloud above, the dark stream below, the hills 
covered with mingled lights and shades, the forests and fields, 
presenting a variety of colors, the distant horizon veiled with 
the falling showers, an occasional flash of lightning with the 
accompanying thunder, and yet the sun shining as if struggling 
with the shadows and the storm, it was a scene which im- 
pressed the mind as one of rare beauty; but below, near at hand, 
was th2 ancient c'ty with its mysterious platforms, walls, and 
oth^r reminders of a people who have passed away.* 

There cam? a sens j of awe as we looked about. It was easy to 
imagine that the place was once given to religious assemblies, and 
that the platforms or pyramids were covered with temples and 
smoked with sacrificial fires, and to realize that the place was 
very sacred to the people. 

[IV] Another village of the Emblematic Mound-Builders is 
situated at Green Lake on the east side of the lake, on land be- 
longing to Mr. Hill of the Lake Side House, Sec. 32, T. 16, R. 
13 E. This village is nearly obliterated, except that a few of the 
effigies are left. See map of works at Green Lake. The re- 
mains of a stockade wall are still faintly perceptible. It 
seems to have been a square enclosure with effigies placed near 
the corners to guard the gateways or openings in the stockade 
wall. a. One of the effigies seems to have formed a part of the 
east wall, or at least to have run parallel with the wall. b. The 
stockade on the west side has projections in it similar to the 
so-called bastions at Aztalan, though the embankment here is 
very faint and the bastions are very obscure, c. There are 
spurs in the embankment which run down to the bank of the lake 
making a graded way to the waters edge as if to a landing, d. 
There are four slightly elevated platforms in which pits (resem- 
bling those at Aztalan), cellars, as they are called, or lodges more 
properly, are still seen. e. The heads of the effigies at the north 
end seem to serve as guards to the entrance, but the tails serve 
as outworks, which protect the village and the row of lodges 
on that side. The body of the effigy at the south end with two 
long mounds, serve as outworks on that side, f There are 
landings along the shore north of the village which seem to be 
guarded by long mounds and effigies, p. The village is remarka- 
ble for having many effigies near it. On the hill above is a mas- 
sive wild goose which seems to be guarding the village. A little 
farther away is a group of effigies; one of them a turtle just 
dragging his body up the bank of the creek. Still further 
on is a group containing two squirrels, a fox, an eagle, a 
swallow, a panther, h. There are corn hills and a large ring 



■*"H«T'r tiiav li.i\'- 1)1' 11 t!j>* un-at niimial fca^t^ainl snrrifl(-«.'s of a wln'ht nation, 'I'he temple, lightrd 
by firt.'i kindlcii on t!i<- i:rcat pyramids, and at ••\ery projtrriioti ni\ the walU, would have presented an 
inip.»ini; sp<-. i.i< !<• \m 11 i.al ulatcd to iniprLS-; the minds uf the pcopl-: with awo a id solemnity." See 
Ai^iiq. of Wis. p. 50. 
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the remains of the 1, ring of a council house here, and a dance 
ground and council house on the hill near the wild goose. The 
tradition is that this was a favorite resort with the Indians, i. What 
is still more remarkable, there are etfigies on all sides of the lake ; 
the same animal being represented in them that seems to be 
guarding the village. We should say that the squirrel was the 
totem of the clan which lived in this village. Squirrel effigies 
may be seen on all the high bluffs surrounding the lake ; A very 
large and beautiful one on the Sugar Loaf, Sec. 30, T. 16, R. 13. 
also several on the bluffs west of Norwegian Bay, Sec. 3*^;, T. 16, 
R. 12. The squirrel is represented in a very great number of 
attitudes; sometimes with its tail and head erect as if leaping; 
again, with its long tail curved up as if running, again, with 
its body bent, its head lifted up, and tail curled down as if standing 
and listening. The effigies on the west side have their heads 
very near the brow of the hills , their tails running out at 
a long distance over the bluff. One has the great length of 600 
feet. At the extreme south end of the lake, there is the effigy of 
a deer in flight, its head erect, legs stretched out as if in rapid 
motion; Sec. 10, T. 15, R. 12 E. The effigy of a fox on the land 
adjoining that where the village is, is also very interesting. It is 
in the attitude which that animal usually assumes; it is very 
natural and life-like. The fox seems to he prowling about the 
circle and conveys the idea that the effigy was erected at the 
time that the council house was standing. The corn-hills are 
later, for they cover the effigies and have obliterated a part of the 
circle. 

IV. We now turn to the question whether the villages of the 
Emblematic Mound-Builders were clan residences, and we an- 
swer it as follows: i. The effigies guard the villages in such a 
way as to give the idea that they were clan emblems. 2. The 
same effigies, that is, effigies representing the same animals, are 
frequently found in connection with the game drives in the vicin- 
ity of the villages and convey the idea that the clan emblems of 
the hunters and the effigies of the animals hunted were placed near 
together in these game drives. 3. Certain effigies are very nu- 
merous and are often repeated in certain limited districts convey- 
ing the idea that the clans placed their totems on diftercnt parts 
of their territory to show that they were the possessors 4. The 
location of lone effigies on isolated and prominent points convey 
the idea that clan boundaries were marked by them. 5. The gen- 
eral study of the prehistoric map has convinced us that the peo- 
ple were divided into clans; that they placed their emblems on diff- 
erent parts of their territory; that sometimes they placed the 
same emblems near their villages and sometimes on the hill tops 
to show the clan boundaries and placed them in groups in such 
a way as to make a clan record out of them. These conclusions 
are based upon actual observations and \vc proceed to describe 
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the different localities which we visited with these points in mind. 

1. We have frequently found effigies surrounding the enclosures 
and guarding the entrances to them. We have found also that 
the effigies in the neighborhood were the same as those on the 
village site. In two cases the effigies were mingled so that it 
was difficult to tell which one was designed for the village totem 
or the clan emblem. The wolf and the turtle are associated with 
eagles at Waukesha; three types. At Great Bend the panther, 
the turtle, and the prairie hen are associated; the village however, 
is guarded by a panther. We should say that the panther was 
the clan emblem here, and the wolf at Waukesha. At Green 
Lake, the squirrel is evidently the clan emblem. It is more 
numerous than all the other effigies put together and is more 
prominent in its situation, 

2. This combination of emblems on the same ground is what 
puzzles the archaeologists and makes the problem complicated. 
It is possible that the dream god was given with the clan emblem. 

There are places where animal effigies have this fetichistic 
character plainly discernible. The dream-god is portrayed in 
the effigies. Hunters would dream about the animals which 
they were to hunt. These wxtc called game gods. They would 
also dream aiid would imagine that prey gods accompanied them. 
The buffalo, elk, and deer were game gods. The eagle, the fox, 
the wolf and the panther were prey gods. These different clas.ses 
of animals were placed in effigy along with the clan emblem near 
the game drives. This we think has been proven by our obser- 
vation. At Beloit th'jre is a game drive where the buffalo is 
placed near the drive way. The turtle, which is the clan emblem 
of the region is })laced on the hills above the game drive. At 
another place the panther, as a prey god. was erected near a 
deer drive and the turtle was used again for the lookout. Near 
Prairie du Chien the bear was discovered in one or two groups 
and the buffilo in another group, but both associated with the 
swallow, which is the clan emblem of that region. The position 
of the grc)U})s on the summit of the hills and the arrangement of 
the long mounds show that these groups were game drives, but 
the universal prevalence of the swallow proved that that was the 
clan emblem. See map of works at Beloit in chapter VII. 

3. The analogy can be carried out very easily in connection with 
the effigies. The writer at one time, accompanied a party 
from Washington, Dr. Cyrus Thomas among them, in an explor- 
ing trij) among the mounds near Prairie du Chien. The route 
taken was along the dividing ridge which separates the Wiscon- 
sin from the Kickapoo River where were numerous groups which 
the writer took to be game drives. At the end of the day's drive 
the party came down into the bottom land of the Mississippi 
River and here discovered a series of large platform mounds 
which the writer believes marked the site of the village. 
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The groups were as follows : 

1. A group of effigies consisting of a swallow and a long 
mound or ridge on Sec. 35, S W. ^; T. 8, R. 6, five miles east 
from the town of Prairie du Chien, in the town of Eastman. 

2. A group of four swallows in a line, and one long mound, 
on Sec. 35, N. E. }^, T. 8. R. 6, 

3. Group on Sec. 36, N. W. J^. T. 8, R. 6, has 3 swallows, 13 
long mounds, 7 round mounds, and a bufTalo effigy. 

4. A single wolf effigy on Sec. 36, N. W. }(, T. 8, R. 6, near a 
spring and an old log tavern, where it is said that Jeff Davis 
frequently stopped. 

5. A group consisting of two bear effigies, one swallow and 
a long mound on Sec. 24, T. 8, R. 6. 

6. A swallow and a long mound with round mounds strung 
upon it near to the village of Batavia. S^c. 18, T. 8, R. 5. 

7. A bear effigy a mile west of Batavia on Sec. 13, T. 8, R. 6. 
All of these groups are on the ridge which divides the valley 

of the Mississippi from the Kickapoo. They are placed at the 
head of the long coolies or gullies which break down through the 
bluffs and drain the ridge into the rivers on either side. The 
effigies are placed just where the animals would be likely to cross 
the ridge from one valley into the other, and the effigies show 
what kind of animals they were. In passing down from the 
ridges to the valley of the Mississippi river, the party discovered 
a group consisting of two wolf effigies, two long mounds and 
several obscure effigies nearly obliterated. This was at the mouth 
of Pickadec coolie, five miles north of Prairie du Chien. Passing 
still further down the river to the Dousman place, the party 
came to the group which was said by Dr. J. W. Phene to contain 
the effigy of a camel, but which has been surveyed and plotted by 
Mr. T. H. Lewis. The effigies were very obscure. They may 
have been intended to represent a buffalo and a wolf, but it would 
be absurd to call either of them a camel. See Figs. 140, 141, 142. 

Near the Courliss Bayou, the party came upon a group of large 
platform or conical mounds arranged at intervals making a large 
circle around a level plat of ground containing about twenty 
acres. There were no effigies but the mounds were large 
enough to be used as platforms, or a place of refuge in the time 
of high water. It was the impression of the party that these 
mark the site of the village; and that the mounds were built high 
and large so as to be places of refuge in time of flood. The so 
called village was near the water but in plain sight of the coolie 
on the Dousman place, and could be easily reached from both 
coolies. The distance from the village to the different game 
drives is from six to ten miles. If an effigy of the swallow had 
been found here, there would have been no difficulty in concluding 
that this was the village which the clan occupied. 

4. The discovery of the clan boundaries was the result of 
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subsequent exploration. One such was found at a point of the 
bluffs three miies south of Prairie du Chien* The swallow was 
placed inapeculiar situation, on top of the bluff, overlooking a level 
; )Iat of ground where were several effigies, but too obscure to ident- 
fy with any particular ani mal. T here was a conical mound at the 
very point of the bluff which 
may have been used as a look- 
out station or a beacon. The 
swallow was placed between the 
beacon mound and the bluff. In 
its shape it corresponded to 
the shape of the tongue of land 
and brought out the resem- 
blance of the ridge to the swal- 
low. Its wings, which were 
f"'K- 'V- bent, stretched along the narrow 

knife-like edge of the bluff or rid^e, making an elevated but 
crooked path across; the head and tail bending down the sides 
of the ridge. It i.s a very (" 
singular effigy, resembling 
an ornament embossed on a 
knife blade, its form biiing 
raised above the rocky ridge 
in distinct outiiiies. It 
would scL-m as if the inten- 
tion was to make the effigy 
as .striking a.s possible. A 
village site was discovered 
on land belonging to Post- 
masttT General Vilas. Here were many large round mounds 
situated in long rows around the edge of the second terrace. A 
single effigy in the shape of a 
bear was found here but no 
swallow. The effigy of an elk 
was found near the river 
about a mile south of old 
Fort Crawford nearly obliter- 
ated; no swallow was found 
on the bottom land. It would 
seem as if the clan had placed 
their emblem on the bluffs in 
connection with the game 
drives, but had either left it 
•■"'-■ '"■ out from their village sites 

or it Ii.'kI been destrovcd. The boundarj' of the clan was, how- 
ever, discovered. 

(til IJK- Kickap 10 river, five miles north of Wauzeka, a lone 
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swallow* was found situated on a high, sightly bluff where a view 
could be had of all the region which had been traversed by the 
party a few days before. Though the game drives and effigies 
were not visible at this distance; yet the village of Batavia and 
the farm houses on the ridge were plainly to be seen. The route 
traversed to reach this lonely spot was by way of the Wisconsin 
and Kickapoo rivers over a very rough country; the distance was 
nearly thirty miles, though across from the bluff to the ridge was 
perhaps about five. The situation of this effigy on the height 
of ground overlooking the surrounding country, conveyed the 
idea that it was placed there to mark the boundary line of the clan. 
It was on the east side of the river, but no effigy like it was found 
farther east. A swallow effigy was, however, found two miles 
further north.f This was on the banks of the river in a lonely 
valley where was a single log hut in a little clearing. The place 
was surrounded by steep hills and was difficult of access. The 
swallow was on a plat of sandy ground around which the river 
made a bend. It would seem as if the Glfigy was placed here so 
as to show that the river was occupied by this clan. The impres- 
sion formed after visiting the different groups was that the whole 
region embraced within Crawford County, with its precipitous 
bluffs and coolies, with the prairie where the city of Prairie du 
Chien now stands, bounded by three rivers, the Kickapoo. Wis- 
consin, and the Mississippi belonged to the swallow clan. 

5. The clan record has not often been found in connection 
with village sites, but the fact that there are boundary lines be- 
yond which the emblems are seen, would indicate that villages 
and clan residences were identical. This work of tracing out 
the emblem of the different clans has not )ct been finished, yet 
there is a predominance to certain effigies in certain districts, 
which confirms the impression. Jin Grant Co. the abode of a 
clan was found situated near the Mississippi river on the terrace 
just above high-water mark. The land surrounding it was fre- 
quently flooded but the particular spot was chosen because ot 
its height. No effigy was seen here. It is, however, only a mile 
or two north of the so-called elephant mound. The bottom land 
in this region is frequently broken by swails. The streams which 
flow down towards the river from the high bluffs adjoining 
have plowed these wide furrows through the sandy soil leaving 
the beds lower than the common level. In these swails or dry 



♦On Sec, 6. N. E. }i, T. 7, R, 4, W., on land belonging to Wm. Coolie; length of body 50 ft . 
head 14 ft , wing, to first joint 25 ft,, second joint 46 ft , spread from tip to tip 136 ft.: from angle of 
wing to head 29 ft. Mounds were discovered at the mouth of the Kickapoo river in village of 
Waugelca. 

tOn Sec. 17, T. 8, R, 4. W., Marietta Township. Land belonging to Wm. Posey. Length of the 
effig: body, 54 ft,, head 27 ft., right wing 100 ft,, left wing 95 ft.; spread betweeh the tip of she wing, 
160 ft. 

tOn the Bagley place, three miles south of Wyalusing. It consists of 15 round mounds similar to 
to those in the Courliss group. Another group ot long mouiids with round mounds interspersed on 
Scttlewich's place just south ol Bagley's place, Several long mounds with round mounds on 
Harris' place. 
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Fig. 143. 

Tliis cut, I'iq;. 143, is taken (vom t!ic Smitlisunian 
rci'fJit for 1S.S6. Mr, Moses Stronj; ^ay^ of the proup 
*• It is situated on a low sandy ri<lj^e ;i few feet liij;h- 
er than the adjoininj^ grounds which arc not far above 
hiph water mark. The mounds are Iniih in slrainht 
lines of three or four mounds each, the lines making 
anj;les with each other to conform to the hijjher fea- 
tures of the ground." They differ from the mounds 
in the swails which are j;enerally lonj; and round 
mounds and much more regular in their arrangement. 
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beds are numerous groups of mounds, some of them composed 
of long and round mounds which run in rows parallel with the 
sides of the swails, and some of them composed of effigies. The 
effigy of the elephant and the accompanying effigy of a bird is 
in one of these low swails. These groups of effigies are all of 
them so much below the common level that they cannot be seen 
until one comes upon them. The impression conveyed is that 
they were game drives placed in these long swails or dry 
beds because they were the natural runways for wild game which 
came down from the bluffs to the river bank. Such was the 
probable object of the group where the mastodon was. The 
massive eagle stretched its wings nearly across from one side of 
the swail to the other, and would make an excellent screen for 
hunters. On the summit of the precipitous bluff above many 
effigies have been seen by the writer.* They are in long lines. 
They run from one end of the rocky spur to the other, making 
a quasi wall parallel with the river and crowning the face of the 
bluff. Others run in long lines from the edge of the precipice 
back to the highlands. The whole region is cut up into gorges 
and narrow tortuous ridges. On the summit of these rocky 
heights, these rows of long mounds and effigies are frequently 
seen. Wherever a view can be gained of either the river, or the 
surrounding country, lookout mounds are placed. They seem to 
have been designed for roadways on which sentinels could run : 
and yet they were broken by openings. Their object may have 
been for screens, behind which hunters could hide as they watch- 
ed the bear and Other wild game climb up the precipice and down 
again to the valley of the river. Whatever their object was they 
form a complete net work which not only covers the blufis and 
highlands but extends to the bottom lands and swails, and en- 
closes the land in its meshes. Some of the lines run three or 
four miles. There are interspersed between the long mounds, 
effigies of elk, bear, buffalo, and in one case a squirrel. 
These effigies are all of them in very striking attitudes; the elk 
with horns projecting as if in attitude of attack; the squirrel with 
body and tail curved as if running. Buffaloes also seemed to be 
standing on the edge of the bluffs looking down the deep coolies. 
An owl was stationed on a high point where a distant view couid 
be gained. A coon was seen straddling a very narrow pass on 
the top of a rocky precipice, its body and tail forming a pathway 
and its legs hanging down on either side resting against the edge 
of the precipice.f The buffalo effigy could be traced here to be 

•Group on bluif overlooking Wyalusing, on Kendall's place. STlE. J^ Sec, ^i, consisting of 
-squirrel and ^ lung mounds. A line runs back from this consisting of 9 long mounds, and ends in a 
group cons sting of buffalo, wildcat and the owl. 

tOn Derby's place. — A line nearly a mile long runs from Derby's place to Glenn's place, N. E. K 
of Sec. 30, T. 6, R. 6, W.; consisting of long mounds, and two bunalo effigies. Another line descriljed 
by Moses M. Strong on the Bayfield place: This is nearly a mile long; it consists of an elk effigy, 
s bears, and long mounds. A group overlooking Bridgport in one direction and Prairie du Chicn in 
the other has been discovered by the writer on Goss' place. The long mounds run from the edge 
•of the bluff overlooking the Wisconsin, back j,ooo ft. and end with a turtle effigy, which probably 
^served as an outlook. 
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the clan emblem, and its totemic character was 
every where prevalent. Wherever the clan lived 
the people managed to stamp the impress of their 
occupancy upon the hills and valleys, and one 
could not help but feel that the effigies were 
all of them totems or clan emblems. 

The cuts here given 
have been used before, 
but are here combined 
and placed together 
to show how exten- | 
sive the lines of the • 
mounds in this region 
are and to show how 
predominant the Buf- 
falo effigy is above all 
others. 
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EYAY SHAH: A SACRIFICIAL STONE NEAR ST. PAUL. 

The ancient altar now described gives its name to one of the 
earliest landings on th3 upper Mississippi, about six miles below 
the present city of St. Paul. Formerly there was a flourishing 
mission here among the Sioux, or Dakotahs, sustained originally 
by the Methodists and at a later day by the Presbyterians. The 
ground is now occupied by camp-meetings by the former denom- 
ination. Red Rock, the name of the landing, is merely a trans- 
lation of Eyay S'.iah. It may be mentioned incidentally, that the 
Jesuit missionaries, who had already located at St. Peter's, desir- 
ing another mission as near to the Fort Snelling reservation as 
they could get, planted a chapel on the bluff overlooking Red 
Rock, Kaposia and Pig's Eye, and gave it the name of St. Paul's; 
hence the origin of the name now borne by the beautiful city at 
the head of navigation on the Mississippi river. 

It is a well-known custom among the Dakotahs, Oniahas, and 
some other tribes, to worship the bowlders that lie scattered 
among the hills and valleys. They regard them as objects of 
special veneration and peculiarly mysterious. When any one of 
them was in perplexity or peril, he would clear a spot from the 
grass or brush that might be in the way, then roll a bowlder up- 
on it, streak it with paint, deck it with feathers and flowers; after 
which he would pray to it for needed help. 

Usually, when a stone had thus served its purpose, it was no 
longer regarded as a sacred object, but might be disposed of in 
any way that suited the savage whim. But the peculiarity of the 
sacrificial stone now described is that, according to the testimony 
of Rev. Chauncey Hobart, and other pioneer missionaries, it was 
a shrine to which pilgrimages were made from generation to gen- 
eration and where offerings were laid, at least, semi-annually. 

Eyay Shah, or Red Rock, is the same term by which the In- 
dians designate Catlinite, or the red pipe-clay. The stone in ques- 
tion, however, is, as I found on examination, an extremely hard 
specimen of horneblende-biotite- granite, quite symmetrical in 
shape, about five feet long, and three feet in its greatest width, 
and not naturally red, but made so artificially. The Indians also 
called it "Waukan," i. e. "A Mystery," and indulged in strange 
speculations as to its origin. It lies on a weathered ledge of lime- 
stone, and evidently has not been moved since it was left there 
by the ancient forces that brought it down as a trophy from some 
granitic range. But the Dakotahs looked no farther than to an 
adjacent hill, about two miles distant, down whose sides, as they 
said, they could trace the path, along which, self-impelled, it had 
rolled to the bank. 
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The particular clan of Dakotahs that claimed this rude altar 
was known as the Mendewacantons; although it was to some ex- 
tent resorted to by the Kaposias, and possibly other clans. The 
hunting grounds of the Mendewacantons lay up the St. Croix 
river; and invariably before starting on an expedition they would 
visit Eyay Shah and leave an offering of gayly painted feathers, 
or a duck, or a goose, or a portion of venison, and after a few 
simple ceremonies go on their way. But twice a year the clan 
would meet more formally, on purpose to paint the stone, which 
they did with vermillion, or as some say, occasionally with the 
blood of their enemies, which had been saved up for that purpose. 
When the painting was done, they would trim the bowlder with 
flowers, feathers and other ornaments, and dance around it before 
sunrise, with many chants and prayers for success from the spirit 
of the mysterious rock. 

The last occasion on which they are known to have thus visit- 
ed Eyay Shah, was in 1862, just prior to the terrible massacre 
that occurred in August of that year, and which is a matter of 
history. Since that elite, however, the stripes of red paint have 
been renewed; the last coat having been applied as recently as 
1883 — although my suspicions are that this was done by white 
men desirous of perpetuating the interesting features of this an- 
cient object of worship. Others, with an iconoclastic spirit, have 
drilled a hole in one side, for the evident purpose of putting in a 
blast by which the grim idol should be destroyed. 

I counted the stripes encircling the rugged rock, and found 
them twelve in number; each bein^ about two inches wide, and 
the intervening spaces being from two to six inches in width. By 
the compass Kyay S!iah lies exactly north and south. It is lo- 
cated exactly twelve paces from the present river bank. The 
north end is ornamented by a design representing the Sun — ^a 
rudely drawn face surrounded by fifteen rays. These markings 
are interesting, because if not actually made in their present con- 
dition by the Indians, they were plainly meant to reproduce and 
perpetuate their original work. 

II. C. HovEY, D. D. 
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THE RELICS OF THE IROQUOIS. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

Since writing my article on the totems of the Iroquois I have re- 
ceived a letter from Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper, who says, in 
correction of her first statement, "An error occurs in a recent paper 
of this series, regarding the totems of the Oneidas. Originally^ 
throughout the Iroquois tribes, there were but three totems or bands, 
the Turtle, the Wolf, and the Bear. At a later period other bands 
were formed, under the leadership of prominent warriors, and these 
assumed names or totems of their own, making the number up to 
eight. These younger bands were called "Fine Trees" that grew 
of themselves, and could not boast of the same antiquity as the orig- 
inal three." 

This is still hardly an exact statement. About the same time, I 
received another note from the Rev. E. A. Goodnough, to whom 
I had sent my views, as well as my article on the Iroquois clans. 
He says, "My interpreter's idea is the same as yours. He says the 
"Fine Tree that grew of itself" is the name of a chief who never 
was chosen to be a chief, but became one by his own ability as a 
speaker and leader, or business capacity, drawing followers from 
all the other bands." 

This is quite likely, and it is interesting to find these evidences 
of natural change in a nation where none had been supposed to have 
occurred. 

I made two contributions at the meeting at Buffalo. One on 
wampum, showing that it was unknown in the N. Y. Iroquois 
country before the Dutch colonization; its manufacture and rapid 
increase; its use by the Dutch as money; its use in treaties by the 
Iroquois rather than by the shore tribes; examples of emblematic 
belts, their large number and increasing size, and various customs 
belonging to these and to strings of beads. 

Since then I have had ample opportunities for examining the On- 
ondaga wampum belts, and have demonstrated their modern char- 
acter, a conviction of which has grown upon me fast, with a study 
of the subject ; modern thread is used in all. 

I think my position cannot be disproved. It is essentially this: — 
that the territory of the N. Y. Iroquois had never been occupied 
by the Algonquins, — the grooved stone axes being rare in any Hu- 
ron Iroquois territory ; that the Iroquois came from the north and 
west and had not reached the sea, there being no prehistoric shell 
beads or ornaments on their sites; that they came from at least three 
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sources, as the Mohawks from the St. Lawrence, the Onondagas 
from the east end of L. Ontario, and the Senecas from the Erics 
in West New York; that tradition, history and archaeology show 
their present nationalities were established in the latter part of the 
i6th century ; and that their previous separate nationalities and resi- 
dence elsewhere gave ample time for the growth of clans, customs 
and dialects. The totems of the nations and our knowledge of their 
sites show that the League could not have been established much 
before A. D. 1600. 

A prehistoric burial ground has been opened here, and 17 skele- 
tons have been taken out, at this time. They were mostly adults, 
as I saw but one child among them. One was in a sitting posture, 
but most lay horizontally. The soil was a yellow sandy loam, and 
there were no relics with them, but under almost every one was a 
small pebble, an inch or more long. I measured ten skulls, with 
the following results in horizontal circumference: i8}4, 19, 19, 
19^1 ^9/^9 i9?^i ^9 5^9 20, 20, 201.^. — Although there were no 
marks of violence, the leg bones of some were wanting, especially 
of the thighs. The number of skeletons found here at different 
times seemed large for the adjoining village site. 

I recently visited W. M. Adams, of Mapleton, Cayuga Co., N. 
Y. His relics are mostly of the historic period, and he has a large 
number of articles of European manufacture. His collection of 
catlinite ornaments is very fine; the largest and best I have any- 
where seen. These, of course, are within a period of about 200 
years. 

A large number of stone articles seem quite recent. Polished 
celts, hammer stones, etc., are yet found here on sites occupied with- 
in the last two centuries, and on such spots I have collected some 
myself. Some of our finest clay and stone pipes have come from 
graves that are no older, and our antiquarians are forced to give up 
any great age for the occupation of this region, though all have 
commenced with ideas of a mysterious past. However, we still 
have prehistoric sites and articles which do not belong to one peo- 
ple alone. 

Our local antiquarians have been compelled to come down from 
a mysterious past, to what is historically a living present. It was 
my misfortune to disagree with l)rs. Hale and Hrinton at the last 
meeting of the A. A. A. S. who think that the Iroquois Book of 
Rites dates back to a very early date. 

There is a feeling of impatience, so'.netinics, when a clergyman 
argues for a low anticjuity where others want ."ges but it makes a 
local arclurologist, accustomed to field woik, smile, when Dr. Hale 
mildly su<riresls that a thousand vears is none too much for the Iro- 
(juois occupation of Central New York. 

In voiir article on })ipes, you insert Fig. 4 from a drawing of 
mine, which has been made to apj)e;ir rough in engraving. It is 
reallv of fiuelv ])olished slate. \'ou will lind mv oj)inion of it in 
mv article on Indian l*ipe>, j>. />2N. It is a genuine find, but un- 
d()ul)tedl\ made with iron t^oU. 'The tfeneral idea mav be that of 
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a woodpecker, as it seems, but it has a veritable cock's comb. The 
French brought domestic fowls to Onoudaga county in 1656, with- 
in a dozen miles of the place where this was found. — I figured one 
found here, over ten years ago, of which I enclose an outline. It 
is of olive green slate and well finished; the work like the other. 
Fig. 188 of Smith. Arch. Coll., is of the same type from New York, 
and I think it a rare /ocaliorm. In Fig. 189 the hole beneath unites 
the forms, and Prof. Rau says that the type is still made. In these, as 
I mentioned, the face is turned J'rom the smoker, the common rule 
in Indian pipes of the last two centuries. Most earlier examples 
have the face the other way, and I noted a curious specimen of the 
transition period in which it is turned to one side. Of course these 
figures are conventionalized, and in this bird pipe the cock's tail 
could not well be given, but I think no ornithologist would class it 
as a woodpecker in looking at the thick bill and comb, though the 
attitude might suggest it. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 
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MOUND CONTAINING WROUGHT IRON NAIL AND 

BRASS BUCKLE. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

Monday, Nov. Sth, I made an important archaeological discovery 
five miles above Washburn, about two miles from the Southwestern 
end of Chequamegon Bay, near Mr. Wyman's place. He showed 
me two mounds, one of which we dug up a little and examined. 
The mound was about eight feet in diameter at the base and two feet 
high and almost entirely covered with a layer of boulders or stones, 
taken from the beach near by. After removing some of the boul- 
ders and clay we came upon a layer of ashes from four to six inches 
thick. In the ashes we found a long iron nail of wrought iron, hand 
made and bent, as if it had been clinched when driven into a board; 
it resembled somewhat a hook and was about 2J^ inches long. It 
tapered down to a sharp point and the head was hammered rough. 
It was a regular old fashioned nail and was undoubtedly the work 
of civilized men, of whites. Besides we found part of brass buckle, 
very artistically made, perhaps the shoe-buckle of some old French 
ofticer. Both objects had suffered from the fire. Besides we find 
what seemed to be a piece of a clay-pipe stem, and pieces of bones 
of birds, fishes and animals. What do vou think was this mound? 
It was not an Indian mound, for the objects found were decidedly 
of European make. It is located not far from the site of the an- 
cient Jesuit Mission at the head of Chequamegon Bay. Nearby 
can be seen three small holes, where the dirt was taken out, that 
covered the mound. It is at the very e(.hr{i of a point of land, and 
in a few years will disappear as the bank will cave in and destroy 
it. I think it would pay to have it entirely uncovered and examined. 
Perhaps some other relics of the 17th century might be found there. 
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These relics prove conclusively the existence of white men at our 
bay lonji^, long ago perhaps two centuries or more. I have kept 
these objects and will show them to you. There is another mound 
near Wyman's house, which has not been examined yet, except 
that he threw away some of the stones and leveled the ground 
somewhat. 

T. Chrysostom Verwvst, O. L. H 



BOOKS ON MYTHS AND MYTHOLOGY. 

Editor Am, Antiguarian: 

Enclosed please find a list of books on Myths and Mythology, 
in the English language, which I hope may prove satisfactory to 
you. I was unable to find many on Indian myths and mythology. 
Should you wish the titles of similar works in foreign languages, 
such as the works of Dr. Krauss of Vienna, please let me know. 

The following is a list of English works in the Libraries of the 
Bureau of Ethnology and The Scottish Rite Masons, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Caballero (Fernan.) Bird of Truth, and other Fairy Tales. 
241 pp. London, no date. (From the Spanish. The author is a 
lady, whose real name is not given.) 

Callaway (Rev. Canon, M. D.) Nursery Tales, Traditions, 
and Histories of the Zulus. Vol. I, 375 pp. London, 1868. 

Coclho. Talcs of Old Lusitania. Transl. by Henriquetta Mon- 
tciro. London, 1885. 190 pp. (From the Folk-lore of Portugal.) 

Comparctti (Domcnico.) Researches respecting the Book of 
Sindibad. 1 24 pj). London, 1882. 

Crane (Thos. Frcdk.) Italian Popular Tales. Boston and N. 
Y., 1885. 389 pp. 

Dascnt ((1. \V.) Tales from the Fjeld. (From the Norse of 
Asbjornscn.) London, 1874. 375 PP* 

Day (Rev. Lai Behari.) Folk-tales of Bengal. London, 1883. 
28.1 j)p. 

Early ideas — a group of Hindoo vStories, by an Aryan, London, 
1881, 158 pp. 

Fairy l^egends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. London, 
1828. \'ol. I, 363 pp. Vol. H, 326 pp. 

Fausboll ( V.) Buddhist Birth Stories, or Jataka Tales. Transl. 
by T. \V. Rhys Davids. Boston, 1880. Vol. I, 346 pp. 

Fiskc ( John.) Mvths and Mvth-makers. 8th. ed. Boston and 
N. '^'., 1886. 251 j)p. 

I'olkard (Rioliard, Jr.) Plant Lore, I^egends, and Lyrics. Lon- 
don, 1884. 610 j)p. 

Frientl (Rev. Hilderic.) Flowers and Flower Lore. 2d. cd. 
London, 1884. 704 pp. 

(jcldart (Rev. IC. NI.) Folk-lore of Modern Greece. London, 
1884. 190 pp. 

(lenlleinairs Ma<jazine Librarv — Edited bv Georjje Laurence 
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Gommc. English Traditional Lore, and Customs of Foreign Coun- 
tries and Peoples. Boston, 1885. 356 pp. 

Giles (Herbert A.) Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio. 
London, 1880. Vol. I, 432 pp. Vol. II, 403 pp. 

Gill (Rev. Wm. W.) Myths and Songs from the South Pa- 
cific. London, 1876. 328 pp. 

Gordon (H. L.) Legends of the North-west. St. Paul, 1881. 

H3 PP- 
Hapgood (Isabel Florence.) Eoic Songs of Russia. N. Y., 

1886. 358 pp. 

Harley (Rev. T.) Moon-lore. London, 1885. 296 pp. 

Leland (Chas. G.) Algonquin Legends of New England. 
Boston, 1884. 379 pp. 

Mijatovies (Madame Cscdomille.) Serbian Folk-lore. Ed. by 
Rev. W. Denton. London, 1874. 316 pp. 

Mitford (A. B.) Tales of Old Japan. 3d. ed. London, 1876. 

3S3PP- 

Monteiro (Mariana.) Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque 

people. N. Y., 1887. 274 pp. 

Morell (Sir Charles.) Tales of the Genii. From the Persian. 
London, 1820. Vol. I, 334 pp. II, 334 pp. 

Ralston (W. R. S.) Russian Folk-tales. N. Y., no date. 
388 pp. 

Sagas from the Far East; or, Kalmouk and Mongolian Tradi- 
tionary Tales. London, Griffith and Farran, 1873. 420 pp. 

Schoolcraft (H. R.) The Myth of Hiawatha and other oral 
legends. Philadelphia, iS 56. 343 pp. (See an edition by Colum- 
bus Matthews, entitled "The Enchanted Moccasins, and other 
tales" from Schoolcraft.) 

Sheykh-Zada. History of the Forty Vezirs, or the Story of the 
Forty Morns and Eves. Transl. from the Turkish by E. J. W. 
Gibb. London, 1886. 420 pp. 

Stephens (Geo.) and Cavallius [H.] Old Norse Fairy Tales. 
[From Swedish folk.] London, no date. 246 pp. 

Temple [Capt. R. C] Legends of the Panj^b. Bombay and 
London, no date. Vol. I, 546 pp. II, 580 pp. [Probably after 
1884.] 

Vernaleken [Theodor.] In the Land of Marvels. Folk-tales 
from Austria and Bohemia. London, 1884. 363 pp. 

Von Schiefner [F. Anton.] Tibetan Tales. Transl. by W. R. 
S. Ralston. London, 1882. 368 pp. 

Wagner [Dr. W.] and Macdowall [M. W.] Epics and Ro- 
mances of the Middle Ages. 2d.ed. London, 1884. [Over 250 pp.] 

Westall [Wm.] Tales and Traditions of Switzerland. Lon- 
don, 1882. 344 pp. 

There are various works on Folk-lore and Mythology in foreign 
languages, besides several Scandinavian Sagas, and publications of 
Folk-lore Societies, which are not given in the above list. 

J. Owen Dorsey. 

Box 591, Washington, D. C, Nov. 29, 1886. 
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GOLD AND BRONZE RELICS, AND GUAYMI INDI- 
ANS. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

While attending the meeting of the A. A. A. S. at Buffalo in 
August I was presented with No. 4, Vol. VIII of your excellent 
journal, the "American Antiquarian." Having been abroad with 
the exception of a few months at long intervals, for the past 18 
years, I have been prevented from becoming acquainted with your 
journal heretofore. 

This long absence being spent among a semi-civilized people 
I doubt somewhat my ability to properly use my own language. 
But with this excuse; and feeling impelled by no unfriendly mo- 
tive I wish to offer a few remarks on Dr. D. G. Brinton's "Notes 
on American Ethnology," paragraph 5, page 351, "Guaymi Indi- 
ans." 

The "Guavmi Indians" are a branch of the Culantro tribe, as 
is well known by those who have been among them long enough 
to learn the fact. That these Indians possess a few of the unmis- 
takably ancient gold and bronze figures proves nothing, as most 
Indians are well acquainted with the fact, that they may be found 
by digging among the ancient cemeteries. And it some times oc- 
curs that they find them while digging for the roots of Sarsaparilla. 
I have purchased some; which the Indians told me they had 
discovered in that way. For eight years among these people, special- 
ly engaged in the collection of the works of an unknown race, with 
whatever preconceived notions I may have entertained; I have only 
sought for facts in relation to their history. Let it lead to such con- 
clusions as it mav. 

I have neither time nor space to state the evidence I have gath- 
ered that none of the present Indian races, know, even by tradition, 
as much about the artizans who wrought these strange figures in 
gold, copper and bronze as we do today. They do not wear them; 
nor will thcv use the pottery or stone implements of the ancients. 
Even the semi-civilized inhabitants of the coast, are reluctant to use 
tlie ancient grinding stones which are found in connection with 
these cemeteries, though admirably adapted to their use. 

The writer met Mr. Pinart in Panama and in Chiriqui several 
times during his short stay in Chiriqui, and endeavored to aid 
him with such knowledge of interesting objects as I thought he 
would like to visit. But as he, at the time, was in the employ of 
the Panama Canal Co. he could visit but few, and those but briefly. 
That he has done some good work, I have no disposition to deny. 

W'e venture to say, there is scarcely a frontier settlement of our 
own country from whose inhabitants we can get suflicient informa- 
tion to form any thing like a correct theory regarding the age or 
other matters relating to the mounds or their builders. It is im- 
measurably more difficult in a hasty visit of a few days among an 
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uncivilized and suspicious race, who are never known to speak the 
truth until prevarication and falsehood has first been tried. 

The aborigmes of Chiriqui, date far enough back to remember 
the perfidy of their Spanish conquerors, and are, to say the least, 
verv reticent in the use of truth. 

They evade a direct answer until they first try a falsehood, 
though often much to their disadvantage. Thus it may be seen 
how difficult it is to get ^\. facts ^ in a hurried way, when we must 
rely upon such means of information. It seems far better to take 
more time and let leak out spontaneously what they know as we 
have an opportunity to see and hear. Then we will come to the 
conclusion that the present Indian race of Chiriqui is far inferior 
to the extinct race who fashioned the works of art which lie buried 
beneath their feet. 

It is difficult to believe, these Indians would make gold orna- 
ments, and be willing to sell them for less than the gold they con- 
tained is worth. 

J. A. McNiEL. 

Binghampton, N. Y., Sept. 25th, 1886. 



MODERN MOUND BURIAL. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian : 

In answer to your inquiry about the mound on the bluff near 
this place, which was recently opened, I would say that it was 58 
paces in circumference, the height on the lowest side about ro ft., 
on the highest side, 12 ft., it being on a slope. There was no 
regular stone vault, but stones were laid which supported pieces 
of timber; stones at the bottom, timbers on the stones, and 
sticks and barks over the remains. I should think that the space 
^vhere the bones lay was about 5 by 7 ft. The chambers at the 
end were caused by the projection of the pieces of wood. There 
^vere three heads in pretty good condition when first taken out, 
and several others that were not. I supposed they were in a sitting 
posture, because the heads were on top of pelvic bones and femurs. 
The cup and broken crockery were rather in north of west corner 
of the vault. There was not much pottery — not more than a 
double handful, and I do not think the largest piece was more than 
an inch in size. The west end, which was the lowest side, did 
contain a chocolate colored dust with a sickening, offensive odor. 

The covering above the wood and bark was, I should think, a 
moTtar made from the soil, similar to the other mounds I have 
seen opened. It was quite hard. I have no written memoranda 
of the case but give from memory only. 

Yours Respectfully, Aug. Campbell. 

East Dubuque. 

[This is probably the mound described by Dr. Cyrus Thomas. 
See Am. Antiq. Vol. 4, No. 4. — Ed.] 
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A FRAGMENT OF SHAWNEE HISTORY. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

The most ancient tradition still extant among the Choctaws of 
Mississippi in regard to their wars with other tribes is perhaps the 
tradition of the Shawnee war. This tradition briefly states that the 
Choctaw people were suddenly surprised by the inroad of large 
bands of Shawnee warriors who attempted to take possession of 
their hunting grounds. The Shawnees are described as being a 
people of almost gigantic stature. A long and terrible war ensued, 
resulting finally in the Choctaws expelling the invaders and driv- 
ing: them northward. The time of this war was doubtless at some 
period in the seventeenth century when the Shawnees lived in the 
Cumberland vallev. The Shawnees never afterwards made war 
upon a Southern tribe. 

H. S. Halhert. 

Crawford, Mississippi, May, 6, iSS6. 
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MOUNDS ON THE UPPER WISCONSIN. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

^'our letter making inquiry in relation to mounds on the Upper 
Wisconsin is received. So far as I know, mounds are of very rare 
occurrence at any points north of this in the Wisconsin valley. I 
have never seen any in my frequent trips and the instances report- 
ed are, I think, somewhat doubtful. Below this point on the banks 
of the Wisconsin they are not infrequent, though many have no 
doubt been obliterated bv chanjjes the surface has undcrjjonc 
throujifh various improvements. Now and then I strike an **oKi 
settler" who can give much information in regard to some that 
have bee:* opened and what were their contents. I have u few 
rough spear heads that were taken from one of the mounds in this 
citv. At an earlv dav there were a number of mounds within the 
present citv limits but thev have been destroved. 

A. G. SiiUB. 

Wausau, August 6, i8S6. 
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OLD FORTS AT THE WEST. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

I think vou said somethinsr in vour former letter about locating 
the early forts in the west. 1 know nothing in western studies 
which is more needed, and would be more useful. Let a list be 
made out and pa^^sed round for identificatit)ns and additions, and 
corrections. W. A. Poole. 

Chicago, 111. 
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SERPENT SYMBOLISM IN ASIA AND AMERICA. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

Your first paper on '^Serpent Symbolism" interested me very 
much. Some of your examples resemble strikingly those on the 
so-called Stones of Miceany, from Babylon. If you have Rev. G. 
Ravvlinson's "Five Monarchies," Ind. Edit. an:i Vol. II., see two 
views of these stones, pp. 573, 574, what is said. 

These inscribtid conical stones were land-marks. The astronomi- 
cal position, the conical, appears to represent the extreme northern 
heavens, including space itself. Some early tradition may be 
embodied here; and the conical stone itself was possibly derived 
from the traditional Mount of Paradise, where all {geographical, if 
not also land divisions were supposed to center. This would bs a 
good hint for Dr. Warren. We have corresponded some, and he 
honors me by often citing me from the Bib. and Oriental Journal. 
It is difficult for me to adopt his theory, however. 

Respectfully Yours, O. D. Miller. 
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CONJECTURES ABOUT THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

Although I was born in the vicinity of the Oneida tribe, now at 
Green Bay, I never took pains with their history, etc., till after 
thev had sold their last reservation, now the land of the Oneida 
Community. T of course knew the Oneidas at least, the Chief 
Skanadant, and have seen the "Long House" where the Ononda- 
gas were, and I believe still are. I have also visited theShinnereks 
on Long Island. They are mostly negroes, yet I found them 
having Indian traditions. I think, too, that there are Pequods 
still in Connecticut. 

I doubt, however, th^ existence of "Indians" here till after their 
migration from near the Mississippi. I favor the notion that when 
the Northmen visited this region, the Skrallings or progenitors of 
the Eskimos held the country. These notions, however, are of 
no value to you. 

My own tastes are historic. I have a taste for ancient history, 
and the explanation of worships. I desire to know the character 
of the Amaricim Serpent- Worship, the legends of the various 
peoples, and I oscillate between the conjectures that the wild tribe-; 
are Asiatic or indigenous. The peculiar customs and worships of 
the two continents are so alike, and yet so unlike, that it gives a 
pretty wide field for the fancy. 

I have conjectured that the Mound-Builders were the ancestors of 
the Toltecs of Mexico; that the various wild tribes drove them from 
the Upper Mississippi, and then themselves divided into peoples. 
Whether these tribes were the vagrant Scyths is an open question; 
many of their customs, like scalping, totemism, conjuration, sham- 
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anism, as Prcller would call it, seem to indicate it. They appear 
much like Tartars, and I have seen them with the Mongolian 
eves. 

Whether stray names like Voiar for Woder^ ^//a//, etc., amount 
to much as evidence I seriously question. I am riot much of an 
" Evolutionist," yet I suppose much of the Biblical narration to be 
allefiforic rather than historic. Doubtless the races of men are in- 
finitely older than we suppose, and diverse in their origin. I 
doubt not that if they all were to perish, there would come peculiar 
muntlanc conditions, which would be followed by the appearance 
of a new human race. 

Yours trulv, Alexander Wilder, M. D. 



INDIAN VILLAGES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

We have in this town no effi;^v mounds. One of the finest 
Indian campinfj^ j^rounds was in the north corner of this town, near 
the source of the river. Several acres of warm white sand on which 
the snow rarely remains, and with a southern exposure, was the 
favorite Indian camp hereabouts. The Ilerrinj^s and the Alcwives 
came up lierc every sprinji^. Many arrows, etc., were found. 
Later on, this was the location of the famous Christian tribe of 
Indians under the <jrcat chief ()ramo<j^. Here were some of the 
Wanicsit or Lowell tribe. 

The location of two Indian burial t^rounds in town are well 
known; one on North street, and the other ni the west part of the 
t4)wn. 

The subscriber hns a very small ])rivate collection of Indian 
relics, and I)ea. 1). H. Cioodale, of Marlboro, a much larger col- 
IcLlioii. This town was totally destroyed by the Indi;m torch in 
1675 -h under Kin^ I'hillip. 

Stii.lman H. Pratt, 
Marlboro, Mass. Nov. 2.|., 1SS6. 



o- 



WINCHHLL ON QUARTZ IMPLEMENTS. 

Editor A/n. Antiquarian : 

In rejj^ard to the Little Palls (piart/ chips, I remain in about the 
same condition of doubt as when 1 wrote my account of them in 
1877. 1 visited with Miss Babbitt the place described by her in 
her papers, but saw no new evidence of human a<rency in the 
surroundin^i^s. I cann(U so easily see the adaptation of the forms 
which the chips exhibit to human uses as Miss Babbitt seems to. 
Those 1 have figured in my seventh report are the only ones of 
quartz that I ha\e seen that appear to bepos-^ibly shaped artificially. 
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Those figured in the same report of chert were not found under 
the natural surface, but in the same neighborhood. Their artificial 
origin cannot be doubted, but the style of workmanship exhibited 
bv them is far different ' from the irregfular fracture seen on even 
the most perfect of those consisting of quartz. 

If these quartz chips should prove to be of human origin I 
should unhesitatingly assign them to an interglacial age, since 
they are found in a deposit which is attributable to the high-water 
stage that accompanied and followed the ice of the last glacial 
epoch in Minnesota. 

Very truly, N. H. Winciiell. 

Minneapolis, 14 Jan., 1S85. 



Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

Since the discovery of my mound cloth I have made dilligent 
search among the plants with the hope of discovering the source 
whence those ancient spinners procured their supply. In this I 
have been successful, having discovered in the tough outer coat- 
ing, or bark of the wandering milkweed (radix apocynum) a fibre 
that meets all the requirements of the case. Even the scales, 
and broad, comparatively — namely, from Yi to i- 16 of an inch 
strips — utilized as fringe — are here fully explained. Moreover it 
is Susceptible of any required subdivision, as the enclosed sample 
of thread doubled and twisted measurably demonstrates. 

I have not had an opportunity of comparing its strength with 
flax or hemp. But I am well satisfied as to its adaptibility to the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, and cordage as well. 

The enclosed sample is from stalks which were exposed to the 
destructive effects of the weather since last summer, Yet, it re- 
tains a marvellous degree of strength, as you will discover on test- 



ing It. 



If health permits, I shall give this matter further attention. 

S. H. BiNKLEY. 

Alexandersville, O., June 31st, 1SS6. 



ELEPHANT'S FOOT. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian, 

We have traces and relics of a prehistoric people in this county 
-which have never been written up or noticed in a public way, 
^vhich I will investigate and send you a description. This is 
Simpson county, Ky., and is a border county on the Tennessee 
line. The Louisville and Nashville R. R. passes through it. 
Sumner county in Tennessee joins this. In this county about 15 
miles north of Nashville I opened a mound and exhumed a quan- 
tity of relics of which I send you a description, viz.: two skulls in a 
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fair state of preservation, the occipital portion of both flattened; 
two heads with posterior portion of skull destroyed, valuable for 
showing the outline of the face including the inferior maxillary 
bone ; one small vase or cup, showing some artistic skill, of a 
compound of clay and shell, very thin and delicate; a quantity 
of pottery, fragments of vessels of various sizes, of clay and pul- 
verized shell; quite a number of spear and arrow heads, flint; and 
one mallet of hard stone, granite, weighing four or five pounds; 
two circular shells, one well preserved, the other will hardly bear 
handling, from its state of decay, but a facsimile of each in work- 
manship, found at different periods, two years intervening but at the 
same burial place in different graves. In August 9, 1875 I visited the 
mound a second time and opened one or two graves, and found the 
second shell in the same grave with the flattened skull. This skull 
is in a better state of preservation, the depression in occipito-parie- 
tal portion is precisely similar to the first, but there are no ossa- 
triquetre in the lamboidal suture as in the first. It was in the 
grave with this skull that the image of a man's head was found, a 
sketch of which in pencil, I send with this communication. I 
failed to find the bust; the head shows recent fracture, and must 
have been broken off by the pick while diging in the grave. I 
failed to mention a curious device found in this grave which bears 
some resemblance to an elephant's leg and foot. It is hollow 
^vith a little hole in the bottom as if for a pipe stem. It is made 
of pottery, and represents the foot and the lower part of the leg 
of the animal. I have made an effort to portray them on paper 
with pencil. Fig. i represents the bottom of the foot, showing 
more clearly three toes which cannot be shown by Fig. 2.* 
Franklin, Ky. C. II. Edwards. 

♦The drawings which were sent with this letter w>mhl to som; minds conv?y the ideithatit was an 
elephant's foot which was imitated in tht; pottijry. Hutth? dei:ri.>ton ani driwin;; would show that 
it was a bear's fuot, especially as three toes are visible. — Ed. 
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Editorial. 



THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN AMERICA. 

The meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
Nov. 16, was devoted to the reading of two papers bearing on the 
antiquity of man in America. One of them by Mr. G. K. Gilbert 
of the U. S. Geological survey, based on the "finding of an ancient 
hearth on the soutberu shore of Lake Ontario at the bottom of a 
well about thirty feet deep." The other by Mr. W. J. McGee, 
based on the "finding of an obsidian spear head or knife, four 
inches long and beautifully chipped, in Walker River Canon, Ne- 
vada." Mr. John Murdock also reported at the same meeting the 
<iiscovery of a pair of "wooden snow goggles" in a shaft which 
his party dug, at the depth of 27 feet below the surface at Point 
Barrow. 

Prof. O. T. Mason in Science^ Dec. 10, speaks of these discoveries 
as if they furnished "Archajological enigmas." He calls two of 
them "neolithic finds of ^n advanced type" but the other a paleo- 
lithic, and classes with it as paleolithic a civilized implement, call- 
ed a Spanish ralladoror grater from British Honduras. "It con- 
sists of a plank of hartlwood, 18 inches long and 10 inches wide, 
into which have been driven nearly 2000 bits of quartz no larger 
than tiny arrow heads, only they are not chipped in the least and 
are less shapely." The rallador he compares to the tribulum or 
threshing sledge from Tunis. In reference to the finds Mr. Mason 
concludes, "with such material as the Gilbert hearth, the McGce 
spear head, the Murdock spectacles, the Tunis tribulum, and the 
Honduras grater, the question does not seem to be as to the antiq- 
uity of man but whether archaeology will help us in ascertaining 
his primitive condition on this continent." "We have evidence 
which would satisfy some minds that at the end of the glacial epoch 
there lived men who built fires, chipped obsidian beautifully, and 
wore snow goggles; while in this Nineteenth Century men are 
still in the lowest story of the stone period." Mr. Gilbert, however^ 
in Science^ Dec. 17, makes a correction. He says: "the local re- 
lations indicate that the hearth was made during the acciniuilation 
of the shore deposits, so that its antiquity is somewhat less than 
that of the culmination of the last general glacial of North-eastern 
America. Its antiquity is virtually identical with that of the Niag- 
ara river. The estimate of 7000 years is based upon the hypothe- 
sis that the rate of the recession of the falls has been uniform; a 
hypothesis not yet fully examined." He adds "The hearth was 
discovered bv Mr. Daniel Tomlinson of Gaines, N. V., and our 
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knowledge of it is based entirely upon his oral evidence." He 
says also that the formation described by Mr. Murdock is unquest- 
ionably littoral and not greatly elevated above the present coast. 
What we know of recent oscillations of coasts in Arctic regions 
and of the rate of formation of littoral deposits, tends to the opin- 
ion that the Point Barrow goggles have an antiquity far less than 
that of the other finds." 

We desire to express our gratification with the candor and the 
conscientious regard for truth which both of these writers exhibit. 
Prof. Mason, we judge, rather leans toward the belief in the ex- 
treme antiquity of man, but he has the candor to acknowledge that 
there is an inconsistency in the use of the terms neolithic and paleo- 
lithic, the neolithic relics in these cases being older than the so- 
called paleolithic. This is a point to which we have referred in the 
Antiquarian when speaking of the paleolithic relics in the gravel 
beds of Trenton, and the stone ollas or stone mortars and other relics 
found beneath the lava beds in the auriferous gravel of California.* 
As we understand it, Prof. Whitney claims the auriferous gravels 
to be older than the Trenton gravel in which Dr. Abbott found so 
many so-called Paleolithic relics; in that case the neolithic specimens 
are older than the paleolithic. Certain geologists say that there 
is great uncertainty about the lava beds and the auriferous gravels, 
and the date of any relic found in them cannot be established, but 
geologists also state that the Trenton gravel is not so old jis Dr. 
Abbott first claimed it was. This leaves the case about as it was. 
Neolithic relics hypothclicnlly older than paleolithic. The liabil- 
ity threatens the archaeologists who arc making these remarkable 
finds that their discoveries will prove too much; they put the 
wooden goggles farther back in time than the obsidian 
spear heads; and the polished stone mortars farther down in the 
ground than the rude argillite implements and so will make a prog- 
gress backward. We would say also that there are other difficulties 
which come up in connection with these finds and which make 
the problem still more com})licated. These difficulties arise from 
the archaeological side and not the geological. The discovery of 
so many argillite relics has a tendency to throw doubt upon the 
artificial origin. On this point archieologists seem to be divided. 
Prof. F. W. Putnam thinks that all of Dr. Abbott's relics arc gen- 
uine paleolithics; several thousand of them have been discovered; he 
even goes so far as to describe how they were hafted. Dr. Rau 
also endorses this position and says: There is no evidence but a 
probability, that some of the argellite specimens were used with 
handles." On the other hand, (juite a number of the members 
of the Philadelphia Academy ot Science, have expressed serious 
doubts about Dr. Abbott's finds and so we must suspend judg- 
ment. 

The (juartz relicsv which Miss Habbitt claims to have discovered 



♦Anicr. Antiq. Vol. VII, N- . i. p. 4j, ; V<i'. VII. No. 3, p. 177 ; Vol. VU. No, 6, p. 3^6, 

fConipare P.iIim'I thi« llint Impl-'nicnt-i fri>tii thr L'rav«-1 at Reading:. C). H. Jour. Anthrop. Inst, 
Nov. '84. p. iw;. Aiti.lj on "A I*.iL-oliihi«; 1 lonr at N. K. Loud )n" by J. E. Smith. Jour. Anthrop. 
Inst. Feb. '84, p. 357. 
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among the gravel beds of Minnesota, have undergone the 
same experience.* Dr. C. C. Abbott and Prof. Putnam agree up- 
on their artificial origin and endorse them as confirming the Trenton 
finds. While on the other hand Prof. N. H. Winchell of Minne- 
sota, in his letter expresses himself imcertain as to their artificial 
origin, though their geological position would indicate that they 
were very ancient.*]" Accidental fractures we think might account 
for the majority of Miss Babbitt's relics, and we doubt very much 
if they should be taken as furnishing evidence of the presence of 
paleolithic man in the pre-glacial period. These finds of paleo- 
lithic and neolithic relics in wells and gravel banks on the edges of 
bluffs and littoral deposits are not so convincing as they might be. 
Many of them are mere accidental finds and nearly all of them 
lacked the careful supervision of a scientific man who imderstood 
the points at issue, when they were taken out of their so-called 
matrix. European Archaeologists do not rely upon such haphaz- 
ard discoveries and why should we? 

We do not believe that they prove so great antiquity even if 
they were all of artificial origin and genuine finds We here quote 
from Sir.Wm. Dawson who has recently written upon the subject;};: 

"If the earliest men were those of the river gravels and caves,, 
men of the "mammoth age," or of the "Paleolithic" or Paltcocos- 
mic period, we can form some definite ideas as to their possible 
antiquity. They colonized the continents immediately after the 
elevation of the land from the great subsidence which closed the 
Pleistocene or Glacial period, in what has been called the "conti- 
nental" period of the Post-glacial age, because the new lands then 
raised out of the sea exceeded in extent those which we have now. 
We have some measures of the date of this great continental eleva- 
tion. Many years ago, Sir Charles Lyell used the recession of the 
falls of Niagara as a chronometer. Estimating their cutting power 
as equal to one foot per annum, he calculated that the beginning of 
the process which dates from the Post-glacial elevation was about 
thirty thousand years ago. More recent surveys have, however,, 
shown that the rate is three times as great as that estimated by 
Lyell, and also that it is probable that a considerable part of the 
gorge was merely cleaned out by the river since the Pleistocene 
age. In this way the age of the Niagara gorge becomes reduced 
to perhaps seven or eight thousand years. Other indicators of 
similar bearing are found both in Europe and America, and lead 
to the belief that it is physically impossible that man could have 
colonized the Northern Hemisphere at an earlier date. These facts 
render necessary an entire revision of the calculations on the growth 
of stalagmite in caves, and other uncertain data, which have been 
held to indicate a greater lapse of time. The value of the 
demands made on other grounds is uncertain and fluctuating. 
Egyptian chronology is constantly varying as new discoveries are 
made. Anthropology cannot precisely measure the rapidity of 

•See "Vestige of Glacial Man in Minnesota," by Miss F. E. Babbitt, Amer. Nat. June, '84 p. 594, 
tSee letter on page 46. 

tStinday School Times, Dec. 33. "Origin of the World," Chap. VI. ''Recent Decision.-, of Gen- 
esis." llie Expositor, April. 1886. 
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variation in the infancy of mankind, and Hale has recently shown 
that .American facts rcspcctinjj lanj^uage proye that it may vary 
mud I mr>re rapidly than has heretofore hecn supp>osed. 

ft is farther to ])e observed that these demands for long: time 
relate to the l*ost-diluvian period, about which there is a consensus 
of historical evidences limitinjr it to at most 3000 B. C., and that 
there is no ^eoloj^ical evidence of any considerable change, either 
physical or vital, within that time." 

A;<ainst these opinions of the eminent Geologist we suppose 
hotfK! will phice the discoveries of the foot-prints in Nicaragua 
<onr <rriiin;^ which so much has been said.* Prof. F. W. Putnam 
hfis taken issue with us in reference to these foot-prints and has 
sent ns |)hotr)<rr;iplis of them to show that they were genuine 
human foot-prints. 

I>i. Marl I'lint, however, speaks of the geological age of the 
foot-];riiits as follow.^: "After the fifth eruption there was a 
r('|jo',c of many centuries during the accumulation of the clay. 
Above this and under the ash of the sixth eruption we find 
fossil lia\(s and plant stems distinct from those of the lower 
layer on which the foot-prints occur." In reference to these 
finds we think Prof. I'utnam himself mainly relies upon his 
own study of the slab, and says nothing: about the jjeolojjfical 
j>osilion and age of the footprints. 

Mrfoii- the fool -prints are brought into the case as proof, there 
should br a study of the deposit by some professed geologist. 
I'rof. I'm nam speaks as an archaeologist and pronounces the foot- 
|)rinls human. \\'e do not (lisj)ule his conclusions and yet wc re- 
ni( iiilxr tlial when ihi* C'an.on fool-prints were discovered, there 
wen- a iniMilui" of nnn who at once tiecided that they were human, 
and wc foinid thai t!iey wrre mistaken, and we think that therein a 
po".il)ililv <»r 1*1 of. rntnam b'jing mistaken in this case. We will 
nol undiTlakf to say what animal has a foot-print resembling 
man. \Vi- only s.iy this, ijiat Prof. K, 1). Cope brought into the 
Anthi"opolo;4lcal si-riloii at Philadelphia in uSS^, a tooth which he 
dainu'd to be a human to:)th taken out from the Miocene. We 
happened to hear an ICnglisIi naturalist say "it may have been a 
nuMikev's tooth." We would rather rely u[)on the opinion of Dr. 
Dawson than any of these hap-ha/ard Ihids for he seems to have 
considered the subject carefully and based his opinion upon sub- 
stantial evidence, lie says: 

**lt is true that announcements have been made from time to 
time of the discovery of remains indicatin;^ the existence of man in 
<leposils as oUl as the Miocene period; but these alleged facts have 
broken down on investi^ration, so that no certainty can be attacheil 
to them. Nor has any one diseoveretl in the Tertiary formations 
older than the modern or later Pleistocene any animals nearly re- 
related to man which mi«^ht be retr.irded as his i)recursors. 

'rt)this recency of man we have to add the fartlier fact that the 
earliest known men are still members of the human species, not 

*AniiTii;iu Aiaiq i:iri:in, V..!. VM, N-. j, p. 'V. V'l. Vil. N ». >. p, i*;. V )I. Vfll, ,No. 4, 

p. 2 JO. 
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exceeding in their variation the limits presented by the various- 
races of men in the present day. Nor do the bones or the 
works of the earliest men present any approximation to those of 
lower animals. In physical development and cranial capacity 
the oldest men are on a par with those who have succeeded them,, 
and, in some respects, superior to the average." 



•o- 



NOTES ON AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 

BY D G. BRINTON, M. D. 

Pampa's Nahuatl Grammau. — This little work recently printed at Piiebla*^ 
Mexico, for use in schools is a terse and well arranged synopsis of the 
^rnmmatical principles of the Nahuatl language, as set forth by the best of the- 
older grammarians. Jt will prove a convenient and easy introduction to the 
tongue. The author refers with severity to the work of Diego Caballero, 
published in Mexico a few years ago, evidently considering it an untrustworthy 
guide. At the close of his volume Senor Pampa promises another work soon, 
containing exercises and reading lessons in Nahuatl. As it is announced that his- 
prcsent issue is for class use, we are to judge from this that the Nahuatl forms, 
or is to form a part of the regular scholastic instruction in some districts in. 
Mexico. 

Leon's Tarascan Syllabakio. — The Tarascan language is still spoken in 
many parts of Michoacan, and Dr. Nicholas Leon, of that State has thought it 
•well to publish an intrcduction to the tongue in the form of a *'SyUahario.'*' 
He presents its [phonetics, the methods of composition of its words, and its 
simpler grammaticfU pnncip.es« As he is himself not only a native of that 
State but also a gcntlemnn of wide culture and great scientific enthusiasm, we 
may dcpccd upon his little treatise as an authentic and valuable exposition of 
tlie tongue as it exists at the piesent time. 

Carl Bovallius* Nicabaguan Aktiquities.— Bovalliusisa Swedish Natu- 
ralist, who in the years 1883-4 spent some time in Nicaragua collecting in his 
branches. He found time, however, to do some digging in the ancient graves, 
and to make minute drawings of various Antiquities. Through the excrtions- 
of Dr. Hans Hildebrand of Stockholm, these drawiugshave now appeared in a 
handsome quarto volume with a preface and accompanymg text. There are 
forty-one plates and a map of Zapatero. Several of the drawings are of 
the same objects as are portrayed in Squicr's Niearagva, but the originals are 
rendered more faithfully. A number of other figures from native carvings in 
stone are presented for the first time. They all disclose approximately the same- 
state of culture. Various fragments of pottery and objects in stone are also 
depicted, and a number of examples of rock inscriptions from the island of 
Ceiba. The volume appears as one of the publications of the Swedish Society 
of Anthropology and Geograjdiy. 

Wampum in Vekezuela.— Dr. Ernst, of Caraccas, has lately published a. 
description of the natives of Venezuela from an Italian source, written as early^ 
as 1534. Among other mteresting matters the writer mentions that they pos- 
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Jai^e :n Amlf.:- a —I- -It '-is: piil-ih-:-! r^pir: cf ihe Peabodr Museum. 
p. 414. Proft-secr PuT.-z:. iif-juasiz - **:=:f iz^ ;iie crsaments from Central 
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s«-m* :o me :Le L:;**v «: :=c!u?::z — ■ Tl.i* -.f c: -r?*: implies, in the absence of 
any other kn^^wn I'Xuli'.v ijf :li!* rir.::z'.ir vir-eiy of «:one. that the American 
specimens ctime fr.'z: :Lv kzowz I>.tl:::-< :z A?:a." 

This >::?c:c*tioD. Ii>i.d :Le on ?!.;i:-:< :f :Le vtll-known late Dr. Hemrich 
FistLcr.has. Ut-n tairtrlv taken uj- IvtLe Rirrn J. -ie Bare in an article entitled 
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Tin: CiirciioNA Lanuiack.— Tbe 1'lKH.bo tirCbucbona language is consid- 
ered to be a liialict of tbe Mixteca, and was spokvn in tbe region occupied by 
bat nation. Tbe missionary Father Aoevcdo. wrote several sacred dramas in 
t. tbe MSS. of wliieb were proserwd at Uaxaca down to a comparatively 
recent date, and may yet be extant. In 15S0 Father Roland had printed 
at Mexico a catccbism in C'lmcbona. a work now of exceeding rarity. A MS. 
copy of it found its way to Kurope, and ba.< nmv l>eeu reprinted by the Count 
I)e Cliarencey. It forms an octavo pampblt-t of \Vt pages, and thanks to this 
diMinpuihbcd student of American linpiistics, we bavc now access to ample 
specinu'ns of tbis curious (baled 

TiiK FisciiKii Collection. —Tbrou^b tbe liberal efforts of Mr. W. W, Blake 
tbe Smithsonian Institution bas lately some into possession of the small but 
choice coHeetion of Mexican Antiquities Ralbered by Father Fischer. They 
are now favorably disj)layed in tbe main ball of the Smithsonian. Objects of 
siHcial inten^t arc a numl>er of o1)sidian cores, from which the knives, razors, 
etc., were split off; a large obsidian weapon nearly two feet long; a specimen 
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of Ibc ancient wooden sword armed with obsidian flakes; an especially remarka- 
ble skull, about tbc size of a ben's cpg, carved from a piece of transparent rock 
crystal. Tbi.s latter must bave been a wonderfully difficult work to ( xccute. 

The Elephant Pipes. — The last number of the Berlin ZeiiseJinft fur EtJi- 
ndogie, contains a long article by Dr. Max Uble of Dresden on the alleged 
* 'Elephant Pipes." which have been found in the United States. It is a very 
fair judicial discussion of their genuineness, and does not pronounce any 
positive opinion on the subject. The tendency of the discussion was in favor 
of the view that there is nothing a priori impossible in their occurrence as 
genuine aboriginal relics of ancient date. 



NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 

BY PROF. JOUS AVERY. 

The Six- Syllable Prayer of the Tibetaks.— Eyery one who has traveled 
in or written about Tibet has spoken of the famous prayer, which, even more 
than the Lord's Prayer in Christendom, is the universal form in which religious 
feeling finds expression in that desolate region. It is inscribed oh stones, 
twirled on prayer-mills, and waved on flags in the breeze; it is constantly 
littered in the house and by the way, — in short, it is the Tibetan's safeguard 
in this world and his passport to whatever good is imagined in the next. This 
wonderfully efllcacious prayer is a marvel of convenient brevity, and reads, 
Om maniped-me hum. So far as its mystical import can be briefly compressed 
into words, it may be translated, *'0 jewel in the lotus, Amen I" There have been 
many attempts to discover the original sense in this now meaningless apostrophe. 
The words are not Tibetan, but Sanskrit; and must have been imported from 
India along with the Buddhist religion at some time not earlier than the 7th cen- 
tury, A. D. Om is a mystical monosyllable, which stands at the head of most 
Hindu writings, and in the later philosophical schools is supposed to represent 
the Hindu Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. Marit means 'precious stone' 
or 'jewel.' It is also applied in Tibet to walls of loose stones, usually about 

I 

five feet high by five to ten broad, and from thirty to a thousand or more feet 
in length. These are found all over the country, and are built for the most 
part in fulfillment of a vow or to secure some boon from the gods. One finds in 
these walls stones inscribed with the Tibetan prayer, or with pages of the Tibetan 
Scriptures. The third word, padme, is locative case of padma, *lotus,' a flower 
held pecullaily sacred in India, and sometimes used as a symbol of creative 
power. J/t/m, also written Jiaun, is an interjection nearly corresponding to 
•*Amen." 

That this prayer was early introduced into Tibet is proved by its occurrence 
in the oldest literature. To the great majority of Tibetans it is a magical 
formula, and its words have no separate significance; the learned monks say that 
it is not addressed to Buddha, but to Avalokiteshvara, one of the mytliical beings 
of Northern Buddhism, whose birth was from the cup of the lotus-flower, and 
who is the preserver and ruler of mankind. To him some ascribe the composition 
of the prayer. Koeppen holds that the formula is of Shivaite origin, and that 
the *'jewer' refers to the Ungam. The latest explanation that we have seen is 
by Mr. Murray- Aynsley in the Indian Antiquarj/ for 'May. He suggests that the 
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ibc prayer apostrophizes the supposed tooth of Buddlia; the sacred object in 
CeyloD, whose uumcrous envelopes of gold or silver gilt might be not unapt- 
ly compared to the petals of the lotus. The writer believes that his theory is 
strengthened by the form of an old brass object bought by him at Benares, and 
described as follows: "At the base of it is a lull, an emblem of Shiva, from 
whose back rises a lotus bud, which, on a couple of turns being given to it, 
opens its petals and discloses a small agate egg. Behind the bull is a cobra, 
with its body elevated as if in the act of strikmg. A ring, which it holds in 
Its mouth, serves to support a small pointed yasc, which is perforated at its 
lower end. If this vessel be filled with water, the liquid slowly drops upQn the 
egg in the center of the flower, and thus a libation is poured on the jewd in the 
fiotcer of the lotus." "While this curious object seems designed to give material 
expression to the literal signification of the prayer, we hardly see how it is 
thereby connected with the tooth-relic; while the presence of Shiva's bull sug- 
gests, rather, a Brahminical origin. In the same connection, Mr. Aynslcy notes 

the inteicsting fact that Man(* often recurs ns a prefix to proper names of 
sites in Br tlany where dolmens and other megalithic structures abound. 

Sacred Thkks in the East. — The writer from whom we have just quoted, 
in a series of papers on Asiatic Symbolism recently published in the Indian 
Antiquary, remarks that "the tree of life, bearing twelve manner of fruits, 
yielding its fruit every month," described by John in the Revelation, has its coun- 
terpart in eastern art. On Persian carpets is seen the figure of a tree with twelve 
leaves, or, sometimes, twelve flowers or fruits. Yurkand carpets bear the 
representation, but in a more conventional form. The Banian and the P*pal 
esteemed sacred in India. Under the latter Gautama was seated when he 
attained Buddhahood. from which circumstance it is known as the Bo tree or 
"tree of wisdom." It is told that when the disciples of the Sogo desired to 
transport a portion of the same tree to Ceylon, but were unwilling to mangle 
it by cutting, a branch detached itself, and took its place in the golden vessel 
designed to receive it. However this may have been, there seems little doubt 
that the famous Bo-tree now growing at Anuradhapura in Celyon was trans- 
planted from 13uddha Giiyil in Hindustan more than 2000 years ago, when the 
new faith was first preached in that island. In the Himalaya, where the Pipal 
docs not grow, a species of pine, the Deodar, "tree of the gods," Is held sacred, 
and groves of it are ])l:mted around the temples. Among the non- Aryan tnbes 
of India, whose home is so largely in the forests, we arc not surprised to learn 
that a sacrcdness is attached to trees. This is because they are supposed to be 
the abode of spirits. Hence, in making clearings for their rude agriculture, 

some conspicuous trees are always reserved for the accommodation of these 
sensitive and rather unwelcome neighbors. 

Some Akciknt Namf.s of Ceylon.— One of the oldest nsmcs of the island 
seems to be Lanka, which occurs in the Ramayana and other Hindu literature. 
It seems to have been applied at first to the principal town, and then to the 
whole island. According to Burnouf, Lanka-dvTpu means ''fortunate isle.** 
Hwen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim who visited India in the 7th century, says that 
the island was originally called Pao-chu, the Chinese equivalent of the Sanskrit 
Ratna-dvlpa "isle of gems." In the time of Alexander, Ceylon was known lo 
the western world as Taprobane. the Greek corruption of the Pali Tsmbapanm 
or the Sanskrit Tamraparni. This name is variously explained as meaning 
"red-handed," in allusion to a myth told of its first settlers, ^r "red-leaved," 
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"witli reference to the leaves of the red lotus or of the sandal wood. The author 
of the Periplvs of the Erythrcsan Sea, who appears to have written in the last 
quarter of the 1st century, A. D., calls the island Palai-simoundou, which 
Lassen translates by "Ilead of the Socred Law." The name Tuprobane seems 
to havo been supplanted early in the Christian em by another one, al soderived 
from native usage. Ptolemy calls the island Salice and the people Salac, from 
an original Sinhalaka or Sihalaka, "land of the lions.*' In explanation of this 
name, it is said that king Vijaya and his followers, who conquered Ceylon for 
Buddhism, called themselves "lions." It was called Serendiyus by Ammianus 
(4th cent.) and Sieladiba by Kosmas (6th cent.); a century later it was known 
to the Chinese as 8ang-kia-lo, and was called Seilan by Marco Polo in the 13th 
century. These names are probably all to be referred to one original. Sihala 
or Sihala-dlpa, "'Sihala's Island." Still, some writers look to a Malay origin, 
and derive from the Javanese seta, ''precious stone." Other variations of the 
same original are, Selin, Syllen, Sillan, Celan, Zdilan, Ceilao, Ceylon. 



This favored spot of earth has ever held a conspicuous place in eastern 
poetry and fable. To the Hindu it is famous as the stronghold of the demon 
BiSvana, whose rape of the lovely wife of Rilma and the gallant campaign for 
her rescue are a favorite theme of Indian story. To the Buddhist it is dear as 
the ^nH IftXkd outside of India to receive the teachings of Buddha, and where 
the "law** has ever since been preserved in its greatest purity. To the western 
imsginatioD it has been from early times an earthly paradise, second only to 
that of our First Parents. '^I'l.c Mahometans say that Adam fell on this island 
after his expulsion from Edtn, a merciful arrangement of the Almighty to 
prevent a too sudden transitii»n from the delights of the Garden to the sorrows 
of his coming lot. Mab'udi records that Adam brought with him the leaves 
which covered his body in Paradise, and that these, becoming dry, were 
scattered by the winds over India, whence sprang all its aromatics. The distance 
from Ceylon to Heaven was believed to be not more than forty miles. Though 
the natural beautiea of the island are certainly great, yet they have been 
somewhat exaggerated ; and, among other creations of the fancy, the "spicy 
breezes" that "blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle" hardly exist outside the brain of the 
I>oet. 

The Centenary op the AsrATic Society op Bengal.— It may seem late 
to refer to this noteworthy event, which occurred on the 15th of January, 11884; 
but the memorial volume, which summarizes the achievements of the Society 
during the long peripd of its existence, has come to hand only within the 
present year, and many of the facts will be new to our readers. The volume 
consists of three parts, which treat successively of the history of the Society; a 
summary of what it has done for Archaeology, History. Literature, etc.; 
and the same for Natural Science. The Society was organized in Calcutta on the 
15th of January, 1784, under the lead of Sir William Jones; and its broad 
scope is indicated by his declaration that it would include "Man and Nature; 
whatever is performed by the one or produced by the other." This Society being 
the first one organized in Asia for the purposes named, adopted as its title 
"The Asiatic Society,*' which it retained until the formation of the Royal 
Asiatic' Society in London made it convenient to take a more specific name, 
and it has ever since been known as the "Asiatic Society of Bengal." It did 
not, however, assume thereby a subordinate relation to 'the English Society. 
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Scholars of all nations arc declared eligible to its mcmbci'sl^jip, which is classi- 
fied as Ordinary, Honorary, and Associate. Regular meetings are held on the 
first AVednesdiiy of each month, except September and October. The Society 
owns a large building in Calcutta, in which its sessions are held, anditshbrary 
and Fcienlific collections are preserved. The former consists of about 30,000 
volumes, inclusive of a large number of important manuscripts and other rare 
works. "The Asiatic ^lisccllany," in which it was designed to^ publish the 
proceedings of the society, soon gave way to "Asiatic Researches," of which 
20 volumes were puhlished at irregular intervals down to the year 1839. The 
present organ of the society, known as "The Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal," grew out of a montlil}' publication started by Capt. J. D. Herbert 
in 1S29. under the title "Gleanings in Science." It gnidually supei'sedcd the 
"Researches," and in 18o3 was formally adopted by the society, under the 
editorship of James Prinsep, who gave it a predominantly literary, instead of 
scientitij, character- In order to meet the separate needs of the priociptl 
classes of its patrons, it is published m two distinct part<:, one devoted to literary 
and the other to scientific topics. Besides the Journal, the society publishes 
in ' Pioc(edings'* an account of its monthly meetings and such brief contribu- 
tions as arc not thought important enoag'i for the larg'^r periodical. The 
aggregate amount that the society has published in these ways, during the 
C3ntuiy of its life, is bslievjd to b j not less than S'J.OOD pages, and includes veiy 
many papers that have enjoyed a world-wide reputation. Besides its regular 
periodicals, the society has undertaken the publication of texts aud transla- 
tions of native works. These have amounted to 140, of which 111 are in the 
series known a3 "The Bibliotheca Indica." Tiiey include works in Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanskrit. The history of the society, taken as a whole, is a won- 
derful record of achievement for learning, — all the more wonderful, since it 
represents, in the great majority of casp.s, work done in brief intervals of time 
snatched from exhausting judicial and administrative labors in an uncongenial 
climate. 



NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCII^OLOGl. 

BY IIENUY nilLLirS, JIl. 

Reindkku in Italy.— On March 28th, 1886, Sigaore Battaglinl discovered 
at Jora/h an extremely ancient prehistoric human habitation in ihe lake, and 
is of the opinion that the station wiis a favorite resort for the reindeer. Mr. 
Pigorini, however, thinks that the existence of that animal south of the Alps 
in prehistoric t'mes is not as yet satisfactorily proved. 

BrniAL Uhns. — Mr. von Piechowski found on his estate near Berent, West 
Prussia, a stone chest containing burial urns; the latter were each standing on 
three small stones and were tilled with earth and remains of incinerated 
bonis. The whole vicmity has been fruitful in similar discoveries for a number 
of vears. 

Bonks in Uuns.— Mr. Von i?chulcnburg has written a paper for the Berlin 
Anthropoloniscrhe Gesellschaft on the methods of plaein.nj burnt bones in the 
funeral urns. Dr. All)recht contributes to the same Society a paper on the 
Morphological value of supertluous fingers and toes. 
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Vrs Bdufal Fields. — Mr. Gacrtncr discovered on May 14tli, in an urn 
burial field near Luckan an urn filled with the remains of human incinerated 
bones, and 80 c'.ay pearls, of a bluish gray calor, perforated for stringing; the 
dimensions are not given. 

Twenty Roman horse shoes were lately found near Detmold; according to 
to the sizes they seemed to be made for mules rather than horses. Each has 
four nails on each side, in a sunken rim. 

A Symbol on Coins. — Mr. Olshausen contributes to the Berlin Society a 
lengthy paper on the Triquetrum, so well known to all scholars; the symbol 
occurred very frequently in antiquity and even to the middle of the last 
century was preserved on the coinage of the Isle of Man. 

Antiquities in Hanover.— Dr. Mueller of Hanover contributes a paper on 
the Antiquities of the Province Hoya both historic and prehistoric. The 
whole land is full of remains, graves, mounds, etc. 

Dr. Hartwitch contributes a paper on the Archaeology of Arueburg am 
Elbe, in which he sets out the rcjults of the latest explorations and discoveries. 

Dr. Bastian contributes a paper on the Mother-and-Fathers-Right from an 
ethnological point of view. 

Dr. Eisel contributes a paper on Cave-Culture-Places near Olesen. 

Dr. von Kleinschmidt has lately published an article on the origin and 
meaning of the name "Zoroaster," the founder of the religion of the Magi; 
he is of the opinion that the root Zar, or Sar means the Hand from the 
original, "to protect or take care of;" Thrustra is the rules of Lai^; so the 
name Zarathrustra is the protector of the laws. 

Count Bobrinsky has lately opened 53 Kourgans near Smejla, whose con- 
tents were of interest; they are from the Stone and Iron ages. The most note- 
worthy object therein were bronze mirrors, muscle and glass-bead necklaces, 
a clay urn of the Etrurian type, a plate on which was represented a dragon, 
a cylinder on which was drawn a horse over which a figure of Assyrian or 
Egyptian type is seen. 

Tue excavations at Samarcand near Kali-i-Afrosiab have resulted in the 
discovery of many ancient inscriptions of Archaeological value; a large collec- 
tion of glass objects leads Prof. Wesseldffsky to the beUef that that manufacture 
was extensively carried on in Central Asia. 

Dr. Fbaas contributes to the "CorrespondenzBlatt" of the German Anthro- 
pological Society a paper on the Wuertemberg Caves that exhibit the traces 
of human habitation in the oldest times; flint chips were found, and bones, 
both human and animal. 

Dr. Mehlis contributes to the same periodical a paper on a prchistoiic 
necklace found near Odernheim; it consists of 14 bronze rings connected 
together in a remarkable fashion. 

At Koepin, has been found about five feet deep in the turf of the moor, a 
number of bronze and iron objects of the Halbcrstadt period, (ca. COO B. C); 
the most noteworthy of which are two moulds for hollow celts of an unusual 
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form; the fibuIoQ arc also of a not common variety; the analysis of some reveals 
the presence of nickel, pointing perhaps to a meteoric iron. The whole find is 
regarded by the ArchfEological world as of the greatest importance. 

Some years since at Orvieto, a Nekropolis was discovered whose graves and 
their contents pointed back to the remotcsi ages of human habitation. Sig. 
Mancini has found tlierein many objects, including vases red and black, bronze^ 
ornaments, tesserie, etc., andanumberof very fine specimens of the "AesUudb,** 
the earliest known of uU the Italian monies, and of the most archaic forms. 
At Bologna, also, years ago, a large find was made of the ''Ahs Rude." 

IIeuu Padlke in some recent excavations in Lake Jankowo, about 18 inches 
below the surface of the water, found a number of large oak trees placed 
alongside of each other in a slanting position, evidently having served either 
as a palisade for protection or a base to the dwellings of some prehistoric 
inhabitants. Not far off, in another portion of the lake were found bones of 
greater and lesser animals, fragments of clay urns and several small clay 
vases. In another place a well preserved human skeleton about six feet in 
length with the head to the south east; nothing whatever else was found with 
these remams. 

IIkuu Auzuuni contributes to the Berlin Anthrop. Society the results of his 
examinations and comparisons of a number of jadeito andnephite implements 
from Venezuela, llissarlik and Sardes. He subjected them to careful micro- 
scopic investigation and comes to the following conclusions: 1. That the ne- 
pliite from Sardes and Hissarlik was similar both in external microscopical 
aspects. 2. That the jadeitc, although externally alike, were of the same 
microscopical structure. 

IIeuu Ossowidzi has lately discovered near Oranienburg. Krcmmen and 
Liebenwalde many interesting objects, among which are a remarkably carved 
stag's horn on which llowers, heads, etc., were delineated, a horn hnmmer 
with the emblem of the sun, some bronze celts, a bronze sword, hammr-rs with 
holes drilled in them, stone axes, etc., etc. The finds were in good onler. 

A KEMAUKABLE scHcs of prehistoric objects formed of canine teeth, was 
lately discovered on the estates of llerr Berifling near Westeregeln, among other 
remain , including a human uncremated skeleton. The teeth were all pierced 
through at the root end. and had apparently formed a necklace. The presence 
of this ornament and an extremely small bronze ring, which would not even 
pass over a man's little finger, seemed to point to the interment of the daughter 
of a tribal chieftain, perhaps in early womanhood.— [Zeit. fii(?rEthn. 1886. 26.] 



LITERARY NOTES. 

IJY THE EL'ITOU. 

Sto.neiienoe.— An article in ihc An fiqu^trt/, Oct. *86, contains an explanation 
of Storelienge, Kits Cotty House, etc., which is somewhat novel. The article 
is entitled Scandinavian Elements in the English Race. The author maintains 
that these monuments are not Roman, Saxon, Celt, or Briton, but Scandina- 
vian Dani.sh. The Vandals were the builders of them. They resemble the 
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Yikinp^ who loved violent exertion. That such immense blocki of stone should 
be fetched from great distances and set up as temples; or portions of temples 
is not suyprising when we consider the tempers of the men. It was the custom 
for this people to assemble the different kingdoms or states into a grand meet- 
ing. Tlie place of assembly was frequently the grave mound of some departed 
chief who slept below, perhaps in his dragon ship with his drawn sword in his 
band. On the apex of the hill was fixed the Ting-stone formc'd of three vast 
granite blocks. On these, the chiefs took their stand, the king in the centre, 
the priest on the right hand, the elder on the left. Around these, in a circle, 
stood the the Jarls. or E iris. Beyond these, lower down, came a ring of land- 
owners, and outside of these a third ring of retainers. Before ibe priest lay 
the victim on a broad, flat stone ready to be offered. Tiie elder held his wand 
of office carved full of mystic runes. The king wore the gilded helmet with 
the eagle wings of O Jin. Sometimes the Ting stones were placed in a large 
plane and were used as altars for the immolation of the victims. The victim 
WHS sacrificed, the Augury explained, and business commenced. The victims 
were slaves, prisoners taken in war and they were offered to Odin. The crown- 
ing stone which in Kit's Cotly House is called the roof, was the slab on which 
the victim was immolated. The Scandinavians, like all sea-faring people, had 
a great dread of fire and a dislike of towns and fortified places. Love for the 
blue sky, regard for the orbs of iieaven prevailed. Such great places of meet- 
ing as Stonehenge were placed "under free heaven," no roof being suffered 
save the "blue vault above." They were familiar with the constellations. 
Ursa Major they called the Dog. The Lesser Bear was Charles's wain or 
Cbarlevagn, or man's wagon; probably Thor's war chariot. The throe stars in 
the belt of Orioii were called the Distaff of Friirga. The 3Iilkv Wav was 
named "the path or street of Winter" The north star assumed a sort of 
divinity in their e^'cs. In Denmark there are three great places where, as at 
Stonehenge, the "All-thing or Geueral Assembly met. One is at Lunden, in 
Scania; another at Leyva or Lethva, in Zealand, anil the third is near 
Viburg in Jutland. These monuments, the vast size of which has preserved 
them, like Kit's Cotly House, Stonehenge, and other remains in England, from 
the ravages of time and weather, are nothing else than great massy stones, set 
up unhewn in a circle. In the middle is one much larger than the rest in 
which the royal dignity was supposed to reside. The other stones were for 
the twelve peers, the jarls who attenclert the king in peace and in war, while 
without the circle were the freemen and yeomen who took pnrt in the grand 
debates, just as has been described as performed oa a smaller scale on the 
grave mound of a departed hero. 

The OiiAVii: OF CiESAU BouGiA. — The relribution of history is manifest in 
this, that the grave of a Prince who was onci the terror of all Italy but who 
found a chronicler in Machiavelli, should remain unknown so long. Search 
has been matle for it at Navarre where Borgia lost his life. The bod}' has at 
last been found. It. w:is in the street, in front of the church ot Vienna. It was 
not in consecrated 1' round, but below the feet of the tramping multitude. 

Tesselated Paveme:;t found in Colchester, five feet beneath the surface, 
remarkable, for the chaste elements of its geometrical pattern which probably 
points to an early period. Colors are principrilly white and black, but red 
and yellow, and pale Lrlue in the center. The fragments have been transferred 
to the local museum. 

Dl'ffield Castle next to the tower of London was the finest in England 
while it was standing. It was destroyed in the twelfth centuiy. Tiie ground 
plan of this tower or castle has been recently discovenl. Kev. J. C. Cox says 
that the history of the place is, that here 'here was a Roman fort, a llomuu 
road from the Wirksworth lead mines, an carih work in Anglo Saxon limes, 
and a plare where the Anglo Saxon Lord held his court. At the time of ihe 
conquest Henry de Ferrers built the castle for the sake of holding his barony. 
The height of ihe tower was JOO or 110 feet, the breadth or diameter, 98 feet, 
only two feet smaller than the tower of Lon(h>n. The foundation walls were 
15 feet thick all around. The apartments 63 ft. by 41, and 63 f^. by 1« The 
castle was destroyed by Henry II. in consequence of the disaffection of Ferrers. 
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Gaulish Boat. — Some excavatoi*s in the bed of the Cher have discovered 
what is described as an enormous Gaulish boat formed of a single oak trunk, 
Afcer many days of labor the mass of timber was disengaged from the gravel 
in which ii was enclosed, and. by means of special apparatus, hauled to tbo 
Hotel Cujiis Bourges. where it will form one of the le'tding elements of the 
collection of the antiquities of the province of Berry. The wood of which it 
is composed is in excellent preservation. 

A SroNE Coffin on Cist has been unearthed at Barnhill near Droughty 
Ferry, England. All the slabs forming the sides, ends, and top of the cists 
were complete and of the usual dnnensions. When opened, a small quantity of 
dust and a number of fragments of what appeared to be human bones were 
found, as well as two coins or medals about the size of a penny — the metal of 
which they are formed being of a bright yellow color, and supposed to be gold 

The Moabtte Stone has been described by J. C. B. Mohr, in a volume 
entitled Die Lischrift des Kmngs Mesea Von Moab. The supervision of the litho- 
graphs was under Rudolf Smend from photographs and a plaster cast. The 
fragments of this stone are in the museum in the Louvre and the squeeze of 
the same is carefully mounted between two glass plates in a revolving frame. 
Eighty new letters have been made out and the connection as far as the end 
of line twenty seven is almost unbroken. This is the oldest specimen of 
writing ever found in the Holy Land. 

Stone Plummets— -Mr. II. W. llenshaw has called attention to the stone 
plummets found in southwestern California. They have been called sinkers, 

Slummets, sling-shots, spinnmg-weighls, fetishespnd sorcery-stones. The Santa 
arbara Indians say the}' arc medicine stones used by tho medicine men in 
making rain, in curing the sick «nd various ceremonies. Mr. John Murdock 
thinks that I hey were primarily sinkers, and handed clown to their present 
owners would become very sacred. — American Naturalist, Jan. 1880. 

Tkiiua Cotta Heads. — Two articles by Zelia Nutlnl on Ihe term cotta 
heads (»f Teolihuacan, have appeared m the Ameiican Journal of Arehc^oiogy 
From the last we quote: "The clay heads are still found in countless numbers 
at Te<)liliuac:in. and each year a rich harvest: of them is reaped by those who 
sear(;li the freshly plowed vStretclies of level land that lie Across the broad 
straight MioKitl or Path of the Dead, and about the bases of the pyramids. 
Varying in length of face from one to two inches with exi^'ptinnal specimens 
under and above this average, tliey have invariably been found with only a 
neck or appendage attached to them, and may be readdy distinguished, by thift 
one noteworiliy peculiarity, from those that were applied as ornaments on 
terra cotta ves:>els, and from fragments of idols, etc," 

Itas::v Lvkz —Tin reputation of a discoverer seems to have been coveted 
by Capt. Glazier. A band of music met him in St. Louis, the freedom of the 
city given him in New Orleans, all because he visited a little lake which flows 
by an inlet three miles long into Lake Itasca, and called it the source of the Mis 
sissii)pi. Tlie (raograplrcal Societies have been notitied that u great discovery 
has been ni:ide. Ivison. Blakcnrin, Taylor «fc Co. have issued a pamphlet 
with 10 maps to prove that Capt. Glazier is a Charlatan. 

The Statik o*-' IIeumes. — One of the proofs ihat the Greeks apprehended 
and were able to embody in their statues the Christian graces, is found in the 
fact that the .«tatue of Hermes at Olympia was allowed to stand as a statue of 
the Good Shepherd. "Such peace and tenilerness neither sculptor or painter of 
modern times have been able to transfer even into the face of the Prince of 
Pity." 

Au^'ii.Kof.or.icAL Com.fctions belonging io W. M. Linney, Geologist of 
Kenluekv, Mr. II. H. Dean, Swanton. Vt.; al.so of potter}' from old Indian 
grave in C'o^ia Uica. were to be sold by Messrs. Hangs & Co., Der. 31 nod 22, 
188G. (S(e W. E. Woodwards 92nd 'l^ale.) 
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Lectures ON RoMAK Archeology to be delivpred at the Jolm Hopkins 
University bv Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani, were begun Tuesday, Jan. 4. Subjects: 
Prehistoric Life of Rome; Parks of Ancient Rome; Libraries of Ancient and 
Medieval Rome; The Tiber, treasures of the \*ed of the River; The Garrison 
of Rome; Palace of the Caemrs; House of the Vestals; Bronze Statues of Rome; 
Aqueducts, etc. 

Mongolian Explorer. — An expedition under the explorer Potanin, at the 
expense of tlie Imperial Ru<isian Geograpiiic;d Society has been for three 
years eu.i;;iared in exploring Mongolia and China. Mr. Potanin luis just re- 
turned, and we may expect rich and valuable results to be made known. 

The Oriental Congres* has been postponed unlil 1890. Science says that 
a memorial to the British Museum to the effect that Parliament be requested 
to empower the Museum to lend the Oriental Manuscripts to foreign savants, 
has been prepared by the executive committee of the Congress. 

Russian Anthropology. — The Society of Anthropology in Russia has held 
fifty meetings during tho pist year, at which there were read 130 papers and 
reports. It has oricanixed and sent into the field 17 scientific expeditions to 
the Black Sea, Western Sibcria,and the Caucasus, etc. They have published 
8 volumes of Memoirs. 

Ml'scle Re.\ding. — Under the department of Anthropology we mu}' wel 1 
notice the marvelous exploits in muscle reading by Mr. \V. J. Bisliop, consist- 
ing of the discovery of a knife hidden by Rev. James Freeman Clarke; also 
the number on a bank bill; also an ariicle hidden at a distance from the 
hotel; also playing a piece of music on the piano which Mr. Whitney thought 
of, all done by pressing the muscles of the hand. — (See Science of Dec. 3.) 

Geogaphical Names.— The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Minnesota 
Geogniphical Survey contains an article by Prof A. W. Williamson on Dakota 
Names. We take the following from the the list: 2)«X»/^t, Alliance League; 
Anoka, on both sides; Chapah, beaver; Ii/ahkba, i-leepj' ones, the name of 
the Iowa Indians; Khakha, falls, applied to St. Anthony Falls, par excellence; 
Mankiito, a blue skunk, applied to Blue Earth River; KhakhaWakpn, falls 
riv^r, applied to Mississippi River; Maya Wakan. steep banks, — Wakan, mys- 
terious, applied to Chippewa River; Mahtomedi Xnto, Grey Bear, mode. 
Lake — While' Benr Lake; Minnesota, water nearly clear; Minneionka, great 
water; Minne-ha-ha Mini, water, kha-kha, falls, used with i, mouth, means 
\fx\\^h'mg\\'fiXcv\ Minneota, much water; if */iMraA^;i, wonderful water; Minne 
tcnshia, goodwsLter^Washte, good; Oicatonna. straight; Shakopee, six; Msseton, 
si^in, tovcanyan, village; Wabasha, red bailie standard; Waseca, rich; Wasi()ja, 
trr/z^, pine, ozhu, place; Wiru)na, little daughter, first born; Wino, diminutive 
of woman; Yankton, end village ;i/(?wc?o/« mouth of the river; Lake Minnesota, 
sky-tinted lake; Minneiska, white water; Mini, water, ska, white: Sapa, black. 

nisTORiCAL Societies. — The Massachusetts Historical Society was instituted 
ftt Boston in January, 1791, and was incorponited Feb. 19, 1794. From the 
lime it was formed to 1823, it published 20 volumes of Collections, in two 
decades of 10 volumes each, 8 vo. This society must be considered the parent 
society of all similar institutions m the United States. It has been followed 
by the New York Historical Society, instituted in the city of New York, Dec. 
10, 1804. and incorporated Feb. 10, 1809; the Essex Historical Society, in 
Ma-ssachusetts, incorporated June 11. 1821; the Maine Historical Society, in- 
corporated in 1822; the Rhode Island Historical Society, incorporated in June, 
1822, and the New Hampshire Historical Society, incorporated May 20, 1823, 
and incorporated June 13. 1823, 

The Growing Populahity of Aucikeology is shown by the fact that the 
Sunday School Timei has engaged the following authors to write on special 
topics during the coming year: * 'Facts and Considerations Bearing on the 
Origin and Condition of Primitive Man," by Sir William Dawson, C. M. G., 
LL D., F. R. S. • Oriental Traditions of the Deluge," by Prof. Dr. C. Zockler. 
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••Indicalions of Race Origins," by the Rev. Prof. A. II. Siiycp. LL. D. 
•'Human Sicrifices in the Early Ages,"by Prof. Dr. Francis Brown. **Canaan, 
Ancient and Modern, by the Rev. IT. B. Trislram. LL. D. F. R. 8. "Where 
were ihe Cities of tlie l^hiin?*' by Mr. Trelawney Sounders. *'StoneK of the 
Cities of tlie Plum in Talmud and Midrashim,'*' by Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
•'Messianic Gleams in Genesis," by Prof. Dr. Georj^e H. Schodde, •'Signifi- 
cance of the Name in the East." by Rev. Dr. William Wright of London. 
"Caravan Trade in the Ancient East," by the Rev. Geoi>re Rawlinson •'The 
Story of the Ei^ypthm Dynasties," by 3Ir. John T. Napier, of Glasgow. 
"Recent Red >ea Theories," by Prof. J3r. Hermann Guthe of Ibc University 
of Leipzig. 

Tii:*: VUiLAOK of the Mxscoutens.— We take from the Jesuit Rela'ions a 
description of the village of tlic Mas(;outeus wluch was visited by Aliirqiictte 
in 10^0. '-it was beautifully situated on an eminence from whence wu look 
over an ex"tensive prairie interspersed with groves of trees. The river looked 
like a corn tield It was full of wild rice. It was said that in three leagues 
we should lind Mie Wisconsin. The question is, where was this village. 
Mr. C. W. iiutte. tield says that three leagues must mean either thirty 
leagues, or three days He says the mistake is afterward corrected in 
his narralive as well as on his map accompanying it where th** borne of 
the Maseouten is marked as indicated by Allouez in the Relation of 
lOTC. The 1 luguage IS as follows: "These people are established in ii very 
line place where we see beautiful plains and a level country as fur as the 
eye reaclus. Their river leads into a great river called Messisipi, to which 
there is a navigation of only si.K dayw." Butterfield says, "Joliet and 
Marcpictte were seven days in their journey from the Mascoutens to llie Mis- 
sissippi. This gave theiu 'S days upon the Fo.x antl 4 upon the Wisconsin." 
The Relation of IGGt says: "it is only 9 days journey from their Great Lake 
(Green Bay) to the tSea," meaninir by the Sea, the river which led into the Sea. 
Nicolet, Hccoiding to Vimont, Relation 1G40, had said that had he sailed 3 
(lays more on a Great River which Hows from the Lake, he would have found 
the Sea. The Sea referred to was probably the Mississippi River. The Lake 
is uncertain. The ideas of the geography of the rivei*s and lakes, and Sea, 
with Nicolet, were very confuseil. llf was still under ihe delusion that the 
South Sea could he reached by going a little further o.i. Tiiis had led »(m\c to 
suppose that Nicolet went (town the Mississippi to within three days of the 
Gulf of Mexico. This, however, does not relieve the matter. The language 
used by M mpiette. is. "we knew thit there was, 8 leagues from Mascoutens, 
a river emptying into the Mississippi; we knew, loo. that the point of theco(D- 
l)ass we were to hold to reach it. was the south-west; but the way is so cut 
up by marshes, and little lakes, that it is easy to go astrav. especially as the 
river leading to it is so covered l)y wild vats th it you can hardly discover the 
channel. 

Allouez .seems to have ft)und a village within one day's c^inoe voyage from 
Lake 15ultes de Morles. or at the junction of thoFox and the Wolf. Marquette 
found the village within IJ leagues of the portage. The question is whether 
there were not two villages; the one des(M*ibe(l by Allouez and the other by 
Manpiette. Ihe Mission of Si. James was estublished in the village of the 
Mascoulens by Allouez in 1(>7(>. Marfpietlc says nothing about this Mission, 
but he sj)eaks of seeing a cross adorned wiili white skin**, red girdles, bows and 
arrows, whieh the converted Indians had (ilTere'l to the Great Manito. Mar- 
(jueMe einharked in sight of all lln' viiiag*'. as if the villagers were all interi*sled 
in him. He. however, savs that this was the last point which had been 
readied by liie Freneli. It dofs not scimo probahle thil he; is ^iieaking of the 
sani:' village in whi(;h Allouez had es:a'>li^lKMl his nu<sion. The name Mar- 
(piette is given to a modern village located on Lake Puckawa}'. This place has 
been visjtc*! by t!ie writ.(?r and a s-ries of KnMematic; M >unds discovuceJ near 
it. The loi-alilv near the p;>rl igo remains to he visited. We have heard of 
mounds in that vicmilv. 
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A History of Greek Literature from Earliest Period to the Death of Demosthenes, 
by FrankJByron Jevons. M. A. ; 509 pages; New York; Charles Scnbner's 
Sons; 1886. 

This is a very intcrestins: book, and ftjr the popular reader one of the best 
upon the subject. The author f^ocs over in a brief and comprehensive marner 
all of the questions in connection with the subject. The Homeric question is 
treated in a masterly way. The author believes that Homer was the author of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. This brings up the question of writini; and reading. 
He shows that writing was common in Greece as early as B. C. 700, and that 
the reading of books was a habit as early as B. C. 500. This does not however 
preclude the idea that Homer may have recited his poems before a select audi- 
ence, sucli as the inmates of a palace, very much a3 the tales of the Arabian 
Nights were recited, continuing the recitation night after night until the 
poem was tinished. Minstrelsy is known to have prevailed in the early part 
of the modern period of history, and so in ancient histor\'. Epic Poems and 
Minstrelsy may have b(?en associated. There is a correlation between the 
social culiusof the times and the style of the poem as well as the subject to 
which it is devoted. The author speaks of the military character of the 
Iliad and domestic character of the Odysrcy as if they did notcontlict with this 
idoa. The dilTerent cords were played upon by the same minstrel. The Epic 
cycle is referred to. Proclus, who was the tutor of Marcus Aurelius is supposed 
to have made a summary of the diiferent Epic poems and edited a work on the 
Homeric myths and poems. The juithor next takes up the subject of Lyric 
poetry, next the traigudies. and then the comedies. This finishes the first part. 
The second part takes up history and oratory and philosophy. The history of 
Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon ; the oratory of Lysias, Demosthenes and 
^schines; the philosophy of Plato, and reviews them ail in a very interesting 
way. The book is one which we are happy to commend to our readers, for we 
are sure that they will be interested in i'. 

Ancient CUiesfrom the Dawn to the DnyUf/ht, by William Burnet Wiiigiit. 
Boston and New York; Houghton, Milllin & Co. ; 291 pages, 

The growth of Archieology and ili'j increase of popular interest in it is 
illustrated by this book, which is really a series of sketches wliicli would do 
for Sunday evening addresses for almost any church, althouzh Ihc author does 
not say that he has so used them. Mr. Wright disclaims any pretensions to a 
thorough knowledge of Archa»ologv such as specialists are expected to have. 
Yet he is thoroughly posted in all the points of Oriental and Biblical Archte- 
ologv, and is really better informed than many of the professionals. The book 
brings the subjectof Biblical Archjcology up to date. It refers to the discrep- 
ancies which have existed between the biblical account and the testimony of 
the monuments, and shows how they have disappeared under later investiga- 
tions and discoveries. He refers to the history of Abraham and finds Ur of 
the Chaldeans*, which he calls the city of saints; in the mound which was dis- 
covered by Mr. Loftus He speaks of the seals of Sargon. who.se time was 
fixed by Assyriologists at B. C. i3800. A monarch called Ur Bagas or Lighags, 
known as the builder, made Ur his capital and took tlio moon-god as the patron 
•deity of the city. At this time Ur emerges into history. Her religion was a 
system of magic passing inio polytheism Abraham was culled out of Ur on 
account of its idolatry. Nineveh is next considered. An inscription has been 
found written by the sovereigns who reigned there about the B. C. 1880. The 
most splendid period of Nineveh was subsequent to Tighlaih Pileser 
II., B.C. 745. The streets were paved with blocks of limestone whicli show 
to-day the deep ruts worn by war cliariots. 2.") centuries ai^o Tiie Library 
■of Assurbani Pal is spoken of, and the old Accadian laws, the oldest code 
known in the world. Here was discovered the old Assyrian canon which. 
makes it possible to certify dates Babylo.i. the city of sensuilists, is next 
•considered and the difflcutics about Bjlsliazzar, whojj namo is monlioned in 
the bible, are cleared up. and Bjlshazzir's feast is rendered probable from tlie 
monuments. Memphis in the timo of Abraham; the Sp'iynx in the time of 
Joseph, the mummy of Ramcsos 11, . (Pharao) in the time of Moses, are also 
described and many nice points are brought out in connection with their 
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history. And 8o wc mi^Iit go tlirouir'i wiih ihi volumo. I? is a cliarming 
book and worth double the price. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society from 181 Ji tr> 188G. 

Tliis Society was organized in 1812; Isaiah Thomas as first President and 
virtual founder. The President gave to the Society his private libniry valued 
at about $5,000, and 900 volumes from a librarv formerly belonging to Drs. 
Incrra^^e and Cotton Mather. Mr* Thomas, in 1819, built at his own expense 
an edifice for the Society. Gills from all parts of the country b(g:in to pour 
in. Indian relics found their way into the cabinet. The library in 1880 num- 
Ijered 00 000 volumes The publications of the Society are as follows: ArcIuEO- 
logiaAm.ricansi. Vol. I. 1820;Vol. II. 1836; Vol. Ill, 1^57; Vol. IV, I860; 
Vol.**. V. VI, 1874. Since 1849 the Proceedings of the Society have been reg- 
ularly prin'cd. and f«»rni quite a library of ihemselves. The membership is 
restricted, ran at no time exceed over 140. although there is no limit to the 
election of foreign members Among the notable names may be mentioned 
Hon. Emory Washburn, lion. Geo. JJnncrofl. Kev. Edward E. Hale, lion. 
Geo. P. M»r>h, lion. John L. Mo>ley, IJrantz Mayer. Hon. Lewis 11. Morgan, 
Francis Parkman, Esq., Dr. D. G. Briuton, Robert Clarke, Dr. F. V. Ila^'den. 
and others. 

This Society published CiUeb .Vtwater's Antiquities of Ohio, Albert Gallatin's 
Synopsn of the Indian Tribes of North America, Hennepin's Account of the 
Discovery of the Mississippi, and a de-criptioi of the Ruins of Copau in Cent- 
ral America by Col. Juan Galindo. In 1850, Dr. I. A. Lapham was employed 
by the Society to survey the mounds of Wisconsin and under its auspices the 
celebrated work on the Antiquities of Wisconsin was published by the Smith- 
sonian Institute. These various works constitute the foundation of the science 
of Archteology in America. To them should be added the first contribution 
of the Smithsonian Institute entitled the Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley by Sc^uier ife Davis, June, 1847. The fourth contribution, which em- 
braces Whitih Key's Description of Works in Ohio, and the si.xth contribution 
entitled Systems of Conse::guinity add Affinity of the Human Family, by Lewis 
II. Moriran. publi.*»lied in 1871. The Proceedings of the Society contain many 
very vjiluable papers, .\inong them Fhould be mentioned several by the late 
presideijt, Stephen Salisbury, E<q. Mr. Samuel F. Haven, former librarian, 
■while living, gave an annual review of the Progress of Arclueology. His pa- 
pers are now very valuable and reficct grent credit upon him as a dilliL^ent 
student, sound thinker, and clear writer. The personal memoirs contained in 
th(* annual proceedings are very interesiing and make us acquainted with the 
different members of the Society. The members of this society have always 
taken deligiit in the mutual acquaintance secured by their association and the 
care with which the selection ot members is made, always enhances the pleas- 
ure. The reprints which have been issued by the Society are numerous. 
They embrace papers on Archa'ology and Ethnologv by such writers as Philip 
Valeutini, Ad F. IJandelier, Prof. F. W. Putnam, Stephen Sali.sbury, Jr.. 
and Augustus L. Plongeon. No oiher Society outside of the Ethnological 
Bureau at Washington, has publislicd so mjiny works on Aichajology. 

The topics treated have been varied. In the early history of the Society, 
the mounds and mound-builders, and the Indian Tribes and Languages. In 
the later volumes, the antuiuities and races of Central America have received 
especial attention. There arc some popular subjects whi^li ousrlit to come 
unilerits notice. .Among them we would suggest; 1. ihe name's of towns. citie«, 
and rivers at the West which have been derived fr.m the Indians. 2, the loca- 
tion of Indiui villages. 3. Routes which the various travellers throuirh the 
west took, and the exact location of the mtMinds, villages, and other objects of 
antiquarian interest which they have described, with a view of ascertiining 
whether any of them can be discovered at the present time. 4. The location 
of the forts at the west designed as a prolec^tion agJiinst Indians. 5. The ex- 
act location of the French and Ind'an towns. The iirehistoric map of the 
western country will, we fear, not be made before tin- tokens of the prehistt)ric 
1in:es are lost. This is ;i work which neither the Ethnological Bureau or the 
T* "'Mseuni liivtMakeri up. It is ;i subject whic'.i comtnends itself to 

^»e hisoriaii. as well as ilie Archa?t)logist. We are personally 
\ Society for a complete .set of its proceedings. 
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WHO WERE THE EFFIGY BUILDERS? TO WHAT 
AGE AND RACE DID THEY BELONG? 

TENTH PAPER. 

In drawing to a conclusion the articles upon the Emblematic 
Mounds,, we propose to consider the question who were the Effi- 
gy Builders ? This is not an easy question to answer, and we do 
not expect to answer it in any positive or indisputable manner, 
but merely propose to give suggestions, and leave our readers to 
draw their own inferences. It is not likely that, in the absence 
of all tradition or reliable knowledge on the part of the Indian 
tribes who have dwelt here since the advent of the white man 
that any one will arrive at complete certainty in this matter. Opin- 
ions will differ even if we give all the evidence that is possible for 
from the same data, different persons will draw different conclu- 
sions and there is no positive proof possible. We go over the 
ground laying down certain foundations and then leave others to 
build on them as they may. Wc now take the position that the 
effigy builders were different from most of the tribes which were 
located here after the time of the discovery; that they did not 
belong to the Algonquin race. Wc do not know whether they 
were a people related to the Dakotas or Sioux, though it some- 
times seems as if they were. It is a singular fact that nearly all 
the Algonquins found in the state of Wisconsin belong to tribes 
which migrated into the state after the discovery by Columbus, 
and their migrations have been traced by different writers. 

The Dakotas are supposed also to have been recent immigrants 
for they have traditions among them of their migrations from the 
far East, and some think that they were formerly located on the 
Ohio River and built the mounds there, and were driven out by 
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the Iroquois. There are, to be sure, a few among the Algonquin 
Indians who maintain that their ancestors built the effigies. The 
writer has had conversation with the son of the old Indian chief 
Oshkosh and put this inquiry to him. He said that the Menom- 
onees built the mounds as tribal records and to mark places where 
they had had battles. On saying that the effigies were not on the 
Menomonee Territory he answered they are all over and all the 
tribes built them. This is the nearest to a tradition about the effi- 
gies that we have been able to get; and this probably had refer- 
ence to the common tumuli rather than to the effigies. There 
is a blank page on which we can find neither history nor 
tradition. The only record is written in the hieroglyphics 
and symbols. The effigies themselves furnish the only clue. If 
the land was occupied before these tribes came it will be only 
ascertained from the study of archaeology. But archaeology at 
present gives no definite information in reference to it. Our study 
of the subject will be mainly confined to the testimony given by 
the mounds themselves. 

I. The succession of races. One of the first things which we 
learn from the history and earth works is that there has been a 
succession of races on this soil. We should know this from his- 
tory ,but archaeology confirms it. The study of the mounds proves 
that there has been a succession. Whether a succession of tribes 
or races who built effigies, is uncertain, but that there was a suc- 
cession of tribes who built mounds and other earth works, will, 
WQ think, be easily proven. Dr. Lapham maintained that there 
were four different periods of occupation, as follows: 

1. The later Indians, those who were encamped at various 
points after the settlements began. 

2. The earlier Indians who made graves, and built the cornhills 
which are so common in the state. 

3. The people who made the garden beds. 

4. The effigy builders. 

We maintain that the conical mounds give evidence of a suc- 
cession of races. There is a difference between the tumuli, some 
of them having been built by later Indians, some of them by 
earlier tribes and probably some of them by the effigy builders 
themselves. The tumuli were frequently used by successive 
tribes, the same mound containing the skeletons at two or three 
different depths which were deposited at different times. There 
is quite a difference between the tumuli in their external appear- 
ance; some of them are very massive, about 50 feet in diameter 
and 10 or 12 feet in height, others are much smaller, vaiying 
from 15 to 30 feet in diameter and 5 and 8 feet in height. We 
propose to give a description of various localities where tumuli 
have been examined and where the evidences of different periods 
of occupation arc given by them. 

I. The first place to which we shall refer is at Prairie du Chien. 
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Here there is a great variety of earth works. In the first place 
the Old French Fort is in the shape of an earth wall and has 
been mistaken by some for a work of the effigy builders. 
It was a stockade and the wall does resemble some of the 
long mounds which were left by the effigy builders. The pres- 
ence of chimneys and a well and other modern tokens would 
prove it to have been built by the white settlers. The employees 
of the Bureau of Ethnology have, at difTerent periods, excavated 
mounds. In one, little hawk bells were found and other tokens 
of contact with the Whites. These hawk bells were probably 
introduced by the French. The mound was near the site 
of old Fort Crawford and was evidently erected by modern 
Indians. There are many large mounds on the prairie both north 
and south of the city. The most of them have been dug into, 
and relics have been taken out from many of them. These relics 
are such as are peculiar to the Mound Builders which the Indians 
have long since ceased to possess. The writer has seen some 
very beautiful specimens of spear heads, scalping knives, and other 
implements which were taken from mounds three miles south of 
Prairie du Chien; Mr. Beach, of Prairie du Chien,anJ Mr. Derby, 
of Wyalusing, have in their collections a number of these relics. 
Others may be seen in the Davenport Academy having been 
placed there by Capt. Hall. Here then we have the tokens of at 
least three periods of occupation; a. those connected with Ft. Craw- 
ford; b. those erected by the Indians who gathered about the 
Old French Fort; and c, those which were erected by an earlier 
tribe of Mound Builders. Beside these there are effigies and 
round mounds which were evidently erected by a still earlier race. 
The effigies and round mounds connected with them have not 
been excavated, the object having been with all to collect relics 
and not to gather information about the effigy builders. The lo- 
cation of the I'ort and the mounds connected with the Fort will 
be seen from the cut which has been furnished by the Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. [Sec Diag. IX.] The mounds yielding the 
most interesting relics are not upon the map.. There are, how- 
ever, tumuli on the island near Mr. Dousman's place. The map 
illustrates the fact that different periods of occupation may be 
traced by ruins, earth works, debris, as well as by mounds for we 
have on it the tokens of three separate white races, namely the 
Old French Fort, the Fort occupied by the English in 1814, and 
Fort Crawford which was built by the Americans in 1829. 

2. Another place where tumuli have been excavated is the one 
mentioned by Mr. Moses Strong. [See Fig. 143.] One group 
visited by Mr. Strong was situated on the bottom lands of the 
Mississippi River. It contained evidences of intrusive burials. 
He thought that the mounds might have been built by recent In- 
dians. The other group was near the Wisconsin River. It con- 
tained round mounds and effigies. The effigies were excavated 
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but yielded no relics. The round mound contained what he 
thought was the skeleton of a Mound Builder* 

3. Another place where mounds furnish evidence of difierent 
periods of occupation is at Madison. There is a group of effigies, 
long mounds, and round mounds, on the north shore of Lake 
Mcndota. The group extends the whole distance from land east 
of the Asylum, across the Asylum grounds, and across the form 
west of the Asyium; and is composed of a great variety of effigies. 
On a high hill overlooking the lake is a cluster of conical tumuli 
around which effigies may .still be seen. These tumuh have been 
excavated and have yielded relics. One of them has been de- 
scribed by the author and is shown to have been a sacrificial 
place as it contained a large altar at the base. Another is referred 
to here as it was found to contain two burials, one above the other, 
and so shows that there were two periods of occupation. We 
furni.sh a cut which was prepared for Dr. J. N. De Hart, and quote 
from his description. [See Fig. 146.] It will be noticed that the 
skeletons are all in the sitting posture. The same posture as de- 
scribed by Moses Strong as seen in the mound in Grant County. 
The lower skeletons were probably the original Mound Builders. 
The upper skeleton may have been that of a later Indian. 



Tlie following is the order of the burials: 

ist. A deposit of ashes, charcoal and decayed wood, 2 feet be- 
low the surface; skeleton of an adult, 3 feet below the surface, 
covered with loam very compact and hard. 

2nd. A layer of earth and a course of stones, ashes, charcoal, 
decayed wood, crust of clay baked, and a cavity 6 feet long, 2 feet 

|Hir|-.w .,t px.lci liiii: llit'r,.r|«^nK:iin,l tlii: jiiurli .rfjm.wlms animalt. Id^Il'm Ihinrih.fthi mou 
■.kriiiii ..[ ,,i'i>.>ii . ..:il.J N'Ei.r'l ihi. ;i' :in mini^v Imriil. Thi- nioiincl picciwiy rc^nbln all alhcn 

lluilden." Sn, Kcp. iBt^— |i, ^iS. 
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Fig. 146. -BURIAL MOllXn ON NORTH SIDE OF MKNDOTA. 
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wide, but no skeleton in it; near the center of the tumulus the 
skeleton of a child, pieces of ancient pottery, and a stone hammer. 
3rd. Near the bottom of the tumulus an adult Mound Builder 
in a sitting posture, and below this, stones which had been ex- 
posed to fire, ashes, charcoal, decayed wood, and a flat discoidal 
relic. 

Dr. De Hart found in the companion burial mound spoken of 
above, a stone pestle. The altar was 3^^ feet below the surface 
of the ground, the pestle was 2% feet from the summit of the 
mound. [See Fig. 145] 

4. Another place wheretumuli have been excavated is at Lake 
Ko.shkonong on the south west side between Taylor's Point and 
the village of Newville. Here there are three groups of tumuli 
about a mile apart. They were excavated by Mr. W. P, Clark 
in 1874.* 

The following is the record given by Mr. Clark: 
1st. A mound at the foot of Koshkonong Lake, 13 feet high, 
and 75 feet in diameter. [See Fig. 147.] At the depth of 12 feet 
a deposit of ashes* below the 
ashes a flat stone weighing 
150 lbs.; below the stone, 
fragments of decayed wood, 
two skeletons, the bones in- 
termingled with ashes. We 
have examined this mound 
and found near it an effigy, 
and think it was the place 
where the effigy builders 
buried. 

2nd. A mile south of this 
i"'i- '47. is a group of large flat mounds 

situated on a hill top. Mr, \V. P. Clark found in one of these 
mounds a cavity containing a skeleton. He thinks that they were 
erected by ludian.s. There are ncai them in the low land near 
the water .shell heaps r 
and fire bfds marking 
the places, where the 
Indians had camped. 
[Sec Fig. 148] 

3rd. The third 
group i.s also situated 
on a ridge but near- l~ 

er the water. The "b. '"■ __ 

mounds arc not so large horizontally but are Higher. Some 
of them have been excavated. In one of them was found a cop- 
per knife, in another several skeletons. 

4th. Several conical tumuli were excavated by Mr. W.P.Clark 

Ticc Amcr. Aiili.|.-Vol. Vi-No. 5 p, 
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Fig. 149.— BURIAL MOUND AT INDIAN FORD. 



near Indian Ford. This is the place where there is a game drive. 
One of them contains two burials an upper and a lower. The earth 
composing it was very compact. The upper burial consisted of 
three skeletons in a recumbent posture; the lower burial consisted 
of 7 skeletons; the bones were thrown together as if it were a bone 
burial. One of the 
skeletons contained 
a stone arrow-head 
imbedded between 
the two lower lumbar 
vertebrae. A perfo- 
rated stone amulet 
was found with the 
skeletons. This 
mound may have been erected by the effigy builders, or at least 
the lower burial was probably by them. [See Fig. .149.] 

5. Another place where mounds have been excavated is at Be- 
loit. Here there are effigies and round mounds, the common 
effigy being the turtle. The mounds on the college campus are 
common tumuli. One of them was excavated a number of years 
ago and yielded bones but no record was made of it. There is 
a group of effigies and round mounds near the waterworks a mile 
north of the college campus.* 

Two of the effigies have been excavated and a record made. 
One by Col. C. Heg in 1870, the other by the writer in 1886. The 
record of the first was made by Prof, S. Eaton. 

The report of the last has been furnished by the author to the 
Ethnological Bureau. Effigy mounds do not often contain buri- 
als and we therefore make especial mention of these. 

A description of these effigies will therefore be given, a. The 
group is one out of many which are found in different directions 
from the city. All of them contain the effigy of the turtle. 
The clan emblem was the turtle, b. The situation of the group was 
such as to lead one to expect it to be a burial place. It was on 
the bluff" overlooking the river, not far distant about a mile from 
the group on the college campus, c. The arrangement of the 
mounds in the group would indicate that it was not a game drive 
or a village; possibly the village was upon the college campus. 
d. The burial was upon the surface of the ground. Eight bodies 
were laid in a line along the central axis of the effigy but were 
diagonal to the line. e. The bodies were buried with the ground 
very compact but with no evidences of cremation. / The skele- 
tons were arranged as if the burial had been a bone burial; the 
lower bones of the legs and arms were placed along side of the 
upper bones, and the skull was placed upon the thorax, g. The 
mound was not stratified but was made up mainly of black loam. 
A. There were no implements of any kind. The bones were much 

*See map of woriu at Beloit; they are here called Dugway Mounds. 
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decomposed, showingthat the bodies had been buried a long^ time. 
We take the ground that the effigy builders used the semblances 
of animals as their totems just as the later tribes use painted and 
carved wood over the graves of their dead, and in this consists 
the difference between the earlier and the later races. 

6. Another place where mounds have been excavated is at Rock 
Lake and at Aztalan. The mounds at Rock Lake on the 
west side near Lake Mills, were small conical tumuli about 
two feet high, 12 and 15 feet in diameter. There are about 100 
of them. Skeletons have been taken from them and forwarded 
to the Medical Museum of the U. S. Arniy. These were evidently 
the skeletons of Indians quite recently buried. The skulls were 
mainly those of squaws. There are effigies and conical mounds 
on the cast side of Rock Lake but they have not been excavated. 
The mounds and walls at Aztalan, 3 miles east, are evidently 
ancient. Skeletons have been taken out from these mounds. 

Dr. Lnpliani excavated mounds at Aztalan; he found the evi- 
dences of several periods of occupation. He says, "rusty gun 
locks and pieces of iron, copper, and brass have been found in the 
neighborhood. I excavated one of the tumuli outside of the en- 
closure and found that a post had been inserted in the mound. 
This post may have been the remains of a medicine pole. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Catlin, the Mandans were in the habit of erecting 
mounds of earth near their villages, around which were arranged 
in circles the skulls of the dead, after their bodies had decayed 
on the scaffolds. On each mound was erected a pole hung with 
articles of mysterious and superstitious import." [See Diag. VII.] 

7. Mounds have been excavated near Rush Lake and near 
Green Lake. The first by a company of students from Ripen 
College. The second by Mr. Thomas Armstrong. One of those ex- 
cavated by the students contained bones thrown in indiscriminately, 
another, a pit wherein bones had been thrown; and another a 
pillar or pile of large stones or boulders. There were no effigies 
in this group. The mounds described by Mr. Armstrong were 
effigies, and belong to the group which we have described as a 
village site. 

Here then, are two races who buried in mounds. In the same 
vicinity at Green Lake there are corn hills and a ring where was 
a dance ground belonging to modern Indians. [See Diag. VIII.] 
On the opposite side of the lake on Sec. 27 there are conical 
mounds. This is still a favorite place of resort with the Indians. 

Mr. Thomas Armstrong has described the skulls which were 
exhumed from the group at Rush Lake, among which there 
were no effigies; evidently a group erected by a later race than 
the effigy builders. 1 le says, **the skeletons were in a good state 
of preservation and the skulls were more like those of the com- 
mon Indians; very narrow across the eyes. The forehead slopes 
rapidly up, the great bulk of the head and by far the highest part 
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was back of the coro- 
nal suture." " The 
general characteristic 
of the skull was the 
low and narrow fore- 
head." Here then we 
have two types of 
skulls and two races 
which built mounds, 
the one the effigy 
builder, and the other 
a later people. Other 
persons have noticed 
the difference. Some 
have even undertaken ^^{* 
to show that the effigy p g !r s.vj^ . — 
builders were much vV > 



their org^ni- |^ ^"^ 
mound excavated by r^^'^J)"''trw'' 



lower 
zation. 



The 






Mr. Thomas Arm- 
strong was near Green f^^jpjpl 

Lake. A skeleton was i ^4i" 0^ 



found near the neck V>p ^ '^i^ 
of the effigy but the r ^^ j^f^ 
bones were nearly de- ^ iS^^ '^ "^ 



e nearly 
composed. 

Mr. Mitchell, of 
Green Lake, has ex- 
cavated many mounds 
in that vicinity. He 
has found specimens 
of pottery which show 
very delicate and 
complicated patterns. 
These may have been 
the work of effigy 
builders. He has a 
large number of very 
rude stone relics pick- 
ed up on the north 
shores of Lake Pucka- 
way. These resemble 
the argillaceous relics 
of the gravel beds of 
Trenton. It is not 
known whether they 
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they are interesting as showing what a variety lof relics are 
found on the same territory. 

8. "At Fort Atkinson large burial tumuli have been opened; one 
lo feet high, and 60 feet in diameter. The graves of Indians were 
found in penetrating this mound." This is the place where an in- 
taglio mound, a lookout or conical mound accompanying it, a 
bear effigy and several other animal mounds were discovered by 
Dr. Lapham. [See Fig. 150.] The group is connected with the 
large mounds referred to above. This group consisting of the 
conical mound, long mounds, intaglio or excavated effigy bird 
mounds, and bear effigy, may have been designed as a game 
drive or a place for hunters. It was, however, in the midst of a 
cornfield and in this respect resembles a group of effigies at In- 
dian Prairie north of Milwaukee. It furnishes another case where 
effigies and corn hills are associated. 

Dr. Lapham speaks of these mounds as follows:* 
**It will be remarked that, in opening mounds and penetrating 
to the original deposits, but few implements or ornaments of any 
kind are found. In this respect, the Wisconsin mound builders 
differed from their successors who are in the habit of burying 
articles of supposed value and utility with their dead;, and from 
this fact it may perhaps be inferred that they had less material 
notions of the spirit world, or at least of the necessities of those 
ivho were on the journey to that happy land." 

9. Waukesha is another place. Here Dr. Lapham found relics 
in a tumulus. We have already quoted his remarks.f He says: 

" Here the stone cist was 2 feet below the original surface and 
the mound was erected over it. It is evident that it was not an 
original burial but a tumulus of a later race of mound builders. 

The effigy builders are not known to have placed their dead 
in cists but generally packed, the ground about them, and made 
their bone burials in pits or upon the surface of the ground. 
The pipes, red paint, and pottery in this cist show that it was a 
late race that built the mound and not the effigy builders. The 
bones were much decayed, " but it is believed," Dr. Lapham 
says, "that their antiquity could not be very great." 

We furnish a cut of the turtle mound at Waukesha, described 
by Dr. Lapham. The shape of the effigy will be noticed, and 
the burial place of the later Indians will be recognized. The dif- 
ference between the two races will be readily seen from this cut. 
The Indians marked the graves in the rudest manner by placing 
sticks over them, but the effigy builders marked their abode by 
erecting elaborate tlan emblems in the shape of effigies. See 

Fig. 151- 

10. A series of conical mounds formerly existed near Berlin, on 

the north side of the Fox River. A body was found in one of these; 

•Sec Lapham's Antiq. of Wis., p. 36, 

tSce Ninth Paper, Amer. Antiq. Vol. IX, No. i, p. 16. 
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the body of a child. Near it was a pottery vessel about 6 inches 
in diameter; and in the mouth of the vessel was another smaller 
pottery bowl in which it was said sweet meats had been placed. 
This was evidently an Indian burial. 




Fig. isi.— TURTLE MOUND AT WAUKESH*. 

Rev. Stephen Bowers excavated a number of conical mounds 
near Baraboo in 1880 and found what he thought gave evidence 
of cremation. These conical tumuli were near a group of effigies 
and may have been the burial place of effigy builders. 

It. At New London, on the WolfRlver, there are graves which 
are known to have been built by the modern Indians; also com 
hills over which a young forest has grown; a series of burial 
and long mounds formerly existed here; three classes in all. 
Many relics have also been found. Old gun barrels among the 
corn hills; skeletons from the mounds, pockets containing copper 
knives in the rocks on the side of Mosquito Hill and in the lime 
stone ridge adjoining. 

12. At Montello, during the year 1886, a party consisting of 
Mr. McDonald and Eben Fox exhumed four skeletons from 
mounds on the banks of BuRalo Lake, one of the skulls had been 
penetrated by the point of an arrow which remained extending 
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half an inch on the inside and remained imbedded in the bone.* 
The skeletons were well preserved, though the skull in some re- 
spects resembled those taken out of the mound by Mr. Clark at 
Koshkonong. 

There are a few other places where effigies have been 
explored, but the same results were reached. At La Crosse, 
Mr. F. W. Putnam excavated an effigy mound. He says that 
"the mound had been reduced by long continued trampling 
of beasts and men, and it may have been dug into in the 
past as only a portion of the bones of the skeleton were 
found.*'t He however refers to the group of effigies at Bara- 
boo, and speaks of the conical mounds which had been ex- 
cavated there, and concludes that many of the groups were 
designed for burial places. He compares the effigies to the 
**Pumas" cut from stone mentioned by Bandelier as found on a 
hill in New Mexico which are connected with the ceremonies of 
the Pueblo Indians, and to the animal and human forms cut in 
stone found in poitions of Mexico. "The transition is easy from 
these to the combination of similar forms with the architectural 
ornaments of the large buildings of Yucatan, where pumas, ser- 
pents, birds, and human forms abound. The study of the effigy 
mounds of Wisconsin in connection with their descent from a 
higher type will prove interesting especially to those inclined to 
the theory of the south-western origin of the mound-building 
nation." In reference to this we would say that the burials 
do not indicate difference enough between the effigy builders 
and the later Indians, to warrant any such conclusion. The 
theory was advanced at an early day that the Aztecs went from 
this region to Mexico, but this has been rejected; All that we 
can say is, that the effigy builders were very much like the later 
Indians, but built the effigies for their clan emblems, and as 
a general thing buried their dead without relics. 

Wc have dwelt upon the subject of burials for the reason that 
they not only show a succession ot races but prove that the 
effigy builders were the earliest of all. 

The burials were not uniform; some of them were in a sitting 
posture, some of them recumbent, and some were bone burials. 
The modern or later tribes of mound builders seem to have 
practiced single burials with the body in a sitting posture, but 
tlie earlier tribes buried a number of bodies togetll^, and mainly 
in a recumbent posture. The effigy builders seem to have 
practiced bone burial occasionally, but were not confined to it 
Where they buried in an effigy, or with an effigy over the place, 
we may suppose they made the effigy to correspond with the 
clan emblem of the region. These are the conclusions we have 
drawn from such facts as have come to hand. A succession of 



♦See Amer. Antiq., Vol., VIII., No. 5, p. 293. 

tSee Proceedings Amer, Antiq. Soc, Oct. aa, 1883, Vol. III., Part I, p. 4. 
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races has followed one another here, but only one of them built 
effigies. 

II. We come next to the subject of the differences in the races 
or tribes. The question is, were the effigy builders in any way 
different from the people who succeeded them. This is not to 
be confounded with another question which has been broached 
by Dr. Cyrus Thomas: "Were the mound builders Indians?" In 
the succession of races all may have been lndians,but the difference 
in the Indians is the point of inquiry. The answer to the question 
will be found mainly in tht: study of the relics and remains, and 
especially of the skeletons and skulls. 

We turn then to the study of the relics with a view of ascer- 
taining who the effigy builders were. It should be said, however, 
that there arc few implements which can be identified as having 
belonged to the effigy builders, as relics are not often found in the 
effigies. Dr. Lapliam explains this by saying that they had 
very different ideas of the nature of the soul from the later Indians, 
but our explanation is that the effigy builders practiced 
bone burial. If ihcy did it is not likely that they would 
deposit implements in the grave with their dead. They first 
placed the bodies upon platforms or in houses and afterwards 
buried the bones with great ceremony. There are relics, however, 
which can be identified as belonging to this people, and to these 
we call attention. 

I. The skulls and skeletons of the effigy builders are worthy 
of notice. Descriptions have often been given. We call atten- 
tion to two which are 
exceedingly suggestive, 
namely, the skull found 
by Mr. W. P. Clark at 
Indian Ford, and the 
I one exhumed by Dr. J. 
I P. Hoy at Racine. Wc 
give a figure of the first. 
^ [See Fig. 152.] The fig- 
ure of the second can 
be found in Dr. Lap- 
ham's book.* rt. It 
is a noticeable fact that 
both of these skulls 
«,— SKULL OF AN KFKFGY RuiLUfLR. cauie from mounds 
which had evidently been erected by the effigy builders, and 
from the lowest depth in the mound. There were, to be sure. 
in both cases, conical mounds which belonged to the later 
races, but the impression formed by the gentlemen who dis- 
covered these skulls, was that they were digging into an original 
mound builder's grave, and that they had come upon a genuine 
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mound builder. Dr. Hoy's description is as follows:* 
"The works situated on the bluff consists of 3 lizards, i cblong, 
6conical tumuli and 3 enclosures. I opened one of the lizards 
but found nothing. We excdvatec! 14 of the mounds, most of 
them contained more than one skeleton, and in one instance we 
found seven. The primitive cr<tnia were crushed and flattened. 
In two instances I succeeded In restoring the fragments to 
their original shape; one of them is represented. - 

"In regard to the antiquity of the works at Racine it may be 
stated that on the mound from which I obtained the pottery, there 








'y\ 



' iP 



wasaburr oak stump which contained 250 rings nnd the tree was 
cut ten years since, when the land wis first occupied. Near this I 
excavated another mound on the center of which were the remains 
of a large stump which must have been much older. Immediately 
under the center of this stump I obtained the cranium before men- 
tioned. A stump on the long mound has 3 10 rings ; and near by 
are the remains of a large tree, and an oak stump five feet in di- 
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ameter. These facts indicate an antiquity of at least a thousand 
years." 

b. In comparinfj the two skulls, the one exhumed from the 
mound at Indian Ford, with the one at Racine, the impression is 
gained that they both belong to the same race and were both the 
mound builder type. This is the impression formed by Mr. Clark. 
He has given the dimensions and measurements of the skull as 
compared with that of a probable Indian of a later tribe. The 
facial angle of this is 75° and the other 85°. The length of the 
occipito-frontal arch is 14 inches and the other 15.30 in. Both 
skulls are very remarkable in their appearance. This descrip- 
tion of the skull and its surroundings is instructive, c. We 
should judge from the examination of the mounds in the re- 
gion that there were two races who had buried here; one making 
their burial place where the cemetery is at present, west of the 
river, the other on the isolated blufifnorth and east of the river and 
cemetery.* See Fig, 153. Dr. Hoy makes a good point in reference 
to the mounds in the cemetery. He says, "the mounds with 
unusually steep sides are of recent origin, time not having leveled 
them down as much as those of greater antiquity." The same is 
true of mounds which were excavated at Lake Koshkonong. 
Those which were used for modern relic burials have very steep 
sides; and those which have been taken to belong to the original 
mound builders are much flatter, d. Another point is also 
worthy of notice. As a general thing the skeletons and skulls 
are much older in their appearance when found in the effigies 
than when found in the small conical mounds. SucKwas the case 
here. c. Dr. J. W. De Hart makes a point in connection with the 
skeletons which he exhumed at Madison. He says that they 
presented two features peculiar to a low order of people; the 
perforation of the humerus and the flattening of the shin bones; 
peculiarities which belong to the animals such as the anthropoid 
apes. His conclusion, however, we do not accept. The perfo- 
ration of the humerus may be found to exist in the chimpanzee 
and ape, but it does not prove that the mound builders were of a 
low grade. The platycnemic feature is found among all the 
hunting races. All that can be proven from this fact is that 
the effigy builders were hunters. On this point we should disa- 
gree with Dr. De Hart and say that though the races are different, 
yet there is no evidence of inferiority in the effigy builders. 

2. We turn next to the relics and remains found in mounds 
as compared with effigies. We have maintained that the round 
mounds were erected by a later race and we are to examine the 
relics to prove this. One proof is that these contain relics 
but the effigies do not. Another is that the skeletons and skulls 
are much better preserved. Still another is that in these mounds 
occasionally modern implements are found. We have already gone 

•See Sixth Paper, Amer. Antiq.. Vol. VII., No, i, p. 29. 
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over the different localities where such mounds have been exca- 
vated and where relics have been discovered. 

The typical relic or implement of Wisconsin is the stone a.xe- 
* with a long blade and a deep groove. There are many such 
axes found in the state, some of them showing signs of long use. 
The banner stones and maces, and mound builder's pipes may be 
typical in Ohio, but these are typical relics in Wisconsin. [See 
Figs, 154 and 155. 

In reference to all the relics, it may be said that there arc many- 
evidences of aboriginal trade. Nests of leaf-shaped implements 
from the I-alls of the Ohio and from Flint Ridge near Newark, 
have been found in tlie state. Obsidian cores or blocks which 
probably had been brought from the Rocky Mountains, have 
been exhumed from the mounds. . Pieces of mica from the mines 





in South Carolina and sea-shells from the Gulf of Mexico have 
also been seen. Some of these may have belonged to the effigy 
builders, though they are, as we have said, very seldom lound 
in the effigies. 

3. We next take up the copper relics of Wisconsin and examine 
them with the view of ascertaining whether they were the pro- 
ducts of the effigy builders or were left by the later races. This 
is an important point, for it helps to determine the social status 
of the effigy builders. These two have generally been associated. 
The effigies and copper relics are the distinguishing peculiarities. 
of the State, but the question is whether they are to be associated. 
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The archiEology of Wisconsin differs from that in other states, 
in that the copper implements are so abundant. It is probable 
that no State in the Union has yielded more copper tools than 
this. There are large collections in the cabinets of the Historical 
Society at Madison and of the Academy of Science at Milwaukee. 
These collections have been mainly made by Mr. F. S. Perkins. 
He claims that he has never found a copper relic in an effigy 
mound, though many have been found in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. A large majority have been plowed up in the field, some 
of them from a yery considerable depth. They are made, he 
thinks, from the copper nuggets which are found in the drift and 
fi-om the copper taken out from the mines in Lake Superior. 
The relics sold by Mr. Perkins do not determine the point. 

The connection between the copper relics and the effigies 
seems to be quite uncertain. We have learned of one copper knife 
having been taken out of a mound at Koshkonong. The mound, 
however, was one of a group which we have considered modern. 
All in the group are conical tumuli with steep sides and contain 
recent burials. A mound at Prairie du Chien was excavated by 
Messrs. Hall & Derby, and yielded obsidian cores, an oil stone 
scalping knife, a very beautiful spear-head, and several large 
copper beads, or rather wooden beads covered with copper. 

The exploring party under the Bureau of Ethnology, excavated 
a group two miles south of the city of Prairie du Chien, 
•called the Flucke group; the group previously excavated by Hall 
& Derby. In this group, obsidian spear heads, copper beads, t\fo 
spool-shaped copper ornaments, a copper bracelet, and a close 
coiled wire were lound, the wire and bracelet suppo.sed to be an 
intrusive burial. The Vilas group, which we have before de- 
scribed as belonging to the effigy builders, was also excavated 
but no relics were discovered. The writer says: ''the bodies had 
been removed for a general burial at some other place." 

These relics we have spoken of as being older than many 
others, but as probably not belonging to the effigy builders. This 
uncertainty in reference to the copper relics having belonged to 
the effigy builders is increased by the fact that copper relics have 
been found in cliffs many miles distant from any groups of 
effigies. The line which bounds the habitat of the effigy builders. 
is found somewhere in the neighborhood of the Fox River. Nearly 
all the mounds north of this river are conical tumuli and not effigies. 
Copper relics have been found near New London 40 miles south 
of this river, and near Embarass 30 miles still farther north. These 
finds are interesting for they show that the later Indians were in 
the habit of using and hiding copper implements. The find at 
New London was that of a nest of copper tools hidden away in a 
ledge of rocks. The rocks were of lime stone and there were 
crevices in the ledge which formed pockets; the nest was in one 
of these pockets. The find at Embarass was different. Here the 
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nest was deposited in the sand in the midst of some pine barren?. 
The nest consisted of three knives which seem to have been used 
and which have quite a modern appearance to them. The find 
was made by Mr. A. Willmarth, of Embarass, and the relics are 
still in his possession. 

4. As to the connection of the effigy builders with the ancient 
mines, there is the same uncertainty. There are no effigies on 
the bank of Lake Superior. The nearest effigy is at Wausau on 
the Wisconsin River or Trempeleau on the Mississippi River, a 
distance from the south shore of Lake Superior of at least 60 
miles. It would seem from this circumstance that the region 
about Lake Superior had been from time immemorial occupied 
in about the same way as since the historic period. The Ottawas 
and the Chippewas are known to have held this region for a long 
time and though the Illinois, Kickapoos, Miamis, were permitted 
to make temporary villages on the banks, and establish trade 
with the French who at an early time resorted there, yet the region 
was held by the original people. The Sioux undertook to drive 
them away but were not able to get possession. For a long time 
the region was the battle ground between the two great races, the 
Dakotas and the Algonquins. The Algonquins held it. They 
told Champlain that there were mines on the banks of the lake 
and he located mines on his first map but placed them near Greea 
' Bay instead of on the bank of Lake Superior, owing to his want 
of acquaintance with the geography of the region. The discovery 
of the mines did not occur, however, until 1848. At the time of the 
discovery wooden bowls for bailing water, wooden shovels for 
throwing out the debris, wooden levels and props for raising and 
supporting the mass of copper, and wooden ladders for ascendin 
and descending the pits were found. These would indicate that 
a civilized race once worked the mines. It is not at all certain 
but that the French left the relics discovered there. M r. J. W. Foster 
speaks of the high antiquity of the mine and says the trenches 
and pits were filled even with the surrounding surface; that fine 
washed clay enveloping half decayed leaves and the bones of quad-^ 
rupeds such as the bear and deer, indicated the slow accumulation 
of years rather than a deposit resulting from a torrent of water; 
and that upon the piles of rubbish were found trees growing which 
differed in no degree in size and character from those growing in 
the adjacent forest. He mentions the fact, however, that Mr. J.. 
O. Knapp, who first discovered the ancient mines, found a place 
where the miners had left a portion of the vein stone to prop the 
hanging wall. He found also an artificial depression 26 feet deep 
filled with clay and a matted mass of vegetable mould. At a depth 
of 18 feet he came to a mass of native copper, 10 feet long, 3 feet 
wide, and nearly 2 feet thick, weighing over 6 tons It was found 
to rest on billets of oak, supported by sleepers of the same mate- 
rial The ancient miners had evidently raised it about 5 feet and 
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then abandoned the work. The wood was nearly decomposed, 
but the earth was so firmly packed about it, as to support the mass 
of copper. Other mines have been discovered. At one place a 
series of pits, some of which were 14 feet deep, and in one of th6 
pits a wooden bowl. A large number of ancient hammers have 
been taken out from the mines. Mr. Foster says they would ex- 
ceed ten cart loads. Charcoal was found lying on the surface of the 
rock showing that fire had been used. The conclusion of Mr. Fos- 
ter is that the Mound Builders and the copper mines must be con- 
nected. The copper found in the mounds all the way from Wis- 
consin to the Gulf Coast, and the number of relics, is too great to 
suppose that they were all derived from the boulder drift. Their 
wide distribution is evidence of an extensive commerce. This, 
however, does not prove that the effigy builders were the miners. 
The connection between the ancient mines and the mounds to the 
east and to the west is as direct as that between the mines and 
the effigies of the south. There is a water communication by 
way of Lake Superior with all the lakes to the east. And the 
portages from Lake Superior to the rivers which flow to the west, 
arc riot so long as to those which flow to the south. On the sup- 
position that the Winnebagoes erected the effigy mounds we 
should expect few copper relics to be found in them. They were 
a branch of the Dakotas or Sioux and the Sioux seem to have 
been excluded from the mines. The Algonquins seem to have 
had access to the mines but the Dakotas were excluded. It is a 
noticeable fact that copper relics are much more numerous on the 
east side of the Mississippi River Algonquin territory as it was, 
than on the west side in the Dakota country. 

As the matter stands at present, we should say that the copper 
relics of Wisconsin were left by Algonquin tribes, and the major- 
ity of them belong to a later period than the effigies. For the 
same reason, we should ascribe the ancient mining to the Algon- 
quins. Wc leave, however, the question open for further light. 

III. Wc now come to an important point, the age of the 
emblematic mound builders. We have spoken of the different 
periods and of the different races, Wc are now to ask, to what 
time shall wc ascribe the effigies. In a general way we are ready 
to make the answer that they are the earliest monuments of the 
State though we do not undertake to say how early they were. 
We propose to go over the evidences as to their age and to take up 
the various points to prove that they were antecedent to other 
works but subsequent to the period of the extinct animals. 

I. The study of the topography shows that the effigies were 
built after the land had received its general features. ' The 
same distribution of forest and prairie; the same or a similar-level 
of the soil; the same or a similar depth to the streams and lakes 
and the same natural products as existed when the Continent was 
discovered and the region explored by the white man. There 
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couW have been no great change in the forest for the same trees 
were growing upon the effigies as are indigenous to the soil. Nor 
could there have been a very marked change in the fauna for the 
animals imitated are those which were formerly abundant here. 
Not a single extinct animal has been found with the exception 
of the much disputed elephant or mastodon effigy. Not a single 
modern animal like the horse, cow, or sheep, has been found in 
effigy. Ever>'thing indicates an indigenous forest and an indi- 
genous fauna. 

2. The study of village sites brings us to the same conclusion. 
The history of the State is not old, and yet the date of explora- 
tion goes back to as early a period as any part of the West. The 
opinion is probably well founded that the effigies were built long 
before the time of this exploration. The description of the vil- 
lages would indicate this. There were many villages scattered 
along the water courses, some of which were described by the 
Jesuit Missionaries and the other explorers. It is very remarka- 
ble that these villages were situated in the same localities where 
effigies have been since discovered. The study of the mounds 
and effigies has, however, failed to show any connection between 
the early villages and the effigies, a. The mounds and relics which 
have been discovered on the village sites are of a different class 
and show that they w^ere built by a different people, b. The location 
is different. They are nearer the water on lower ground and are 
not so massive or so extensive. It is generally supposed that the 
corn hills and conical tumuli which are found near these various 
historic points belong to the tribes who were there at the time 
of the early explorations, but that the effigies preceded them. We 
have examined the different prehistoric works at Marquette where 
it is supposed was the village of the Mascoutens which the early 
explorer and Jesuit Father Marquette visited; and where the 
Jesuit Allouez established the mission of St. James. We there 
followed a line of mounds which extended along the ridge which 
bounds the lake on the south side, for two or three miles, and 
found many remarkable effigies consisting of massive bears, foxes, 
and other aiiimals and many long and conical mounds.* 

c. They are remote from the village and probably had no connec- 
tion with the conical tumuli which were formerly numerous on the 
village site. d. Another reason for supposing these effigies to have 
been erected before the time of the exploration, is that the tribes 
then occupying the land were only temporary fugitives from the 
Iroquois, so temporary that the mission was soon abandoned. 
There were also several tribes, and on the supposition that they 
were effigy builders we would expect a variety of clan emblems. 
This region, however, was occupied by only one clan or at least 
presents only one general clan totem, the squirrel, the same totem 

*Sccs. 22 and 27, T. 15, R. 12. Another group consisting of a deer and two bears may be found 
near the bridge on Sec. 10 and 15, T. 15, K. 12. Also on the Sugar Loaf, Sec. 35, T. 16, R. 12. 
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that prevails at Green Lake. The same is true of other locayties. 
Sauk City was a place where the Sacs and Foxes had a village. 
Jonathan Carver found them here, in 1780. There are at corn hills 
here. These can be seen from the depot and cover quite an area 
of ground. There are groups of effigies in the neighborhood, a 
large wild goose on the bluff on the east side of the river ; a series 
of long mounds and effigies surrounding a low place or swail as 
if it were a corral for herding animals or a place for watching wild 
animals as they grazed. This is a mile and a half west of the vil- 
lage. In the same neighborhood but several miles farther west 
is the extensive group of effigies which has been described by Dr. 
Lapham situated on Honey Creek.* 

e. There are many places where history has located Indian vil- 
lages, and near which effigies have been discovered. The author 
has examined various early maps in which the Indian villages are 
laid down and especially Farmer's Map, and has visited the differ- 
ent localities to identify the villages which are known to have ex- 
isted and the correspondence with these of the groups of effigies. 
The following are the places where villages and effigies have been 
examined: on the Rock River, at Lake Koshkonong, at Madison 
on the Four Lakes, at Fox Lake, at Horicon, at Lake Winnebago, 
at Manitowoc, and Milwaukee. 

f The situation of the effigies have proven to be quite different 
from that of the villages. Some of the villages are on one 
side of the lake and the effigies on another side, and even 
when on the same side somewhat remote. At Fox Lake it was 
found that the villages were on the north side but the effigies 
on the south. At Geneva, the village of Big Foot, was at 
the west end of the lake, while the effigies were upon the other 
end. At Madison the village was on the west side of Lake Men- 
dota, and the effigies on the north and south sides. At Lake 
Winnebago the effigies were upon the east and southeast of the 
lake but the villages were upon the west and north side and upon 
the island between the two rivers on the east side. The same is 
true of other places. There is a correspondence in a general way 
between the maps of the effigies and the villages, but it is only 
general. At most of the places, the totems of the later tribes 
can be distinguished from those of the earlier people. This is 
another proof of the greater antiquity of the effigies. 

3. The study of the tokens confirms the position taken. The 
successive periods of occupation are shown by the relics and the 
earth works but in many places the relics are very modem. One 
of the best places to study history in Archaeology is at Lake 
Koshkonong. Here we have at least five different periods of occu- 
pation, all of them marked on the ground, ist. The period of the 
effigy builders. 2nd. The period of the mound builders who did 
not build effigies. 3rd. The period of Indian villages, Winneba- 

♦Scc Lapham's Antiquities of Wii^ PU XLIV. 
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goes and Foxes. 4th. The period of the trader and blacksmith. 
5th. The period of the General and his invading army. 

It is interesting to go over the ground and trace out the tokens 
of the different periods. Some of these have disappeared but the 
early inhabitants have them in mind and furnish informatcon about 
- them. , The map of this lake should furnish not only the route 
of the railroad and the lines of the. surveys, sectional lines, but 
should furnish the route which General Atkinson took while fol- 
■ lowing Black Hawk. This should be on the east side not very 
remote from the lake. In addition we should locate the Winne- 
bago village Vhich was on this side and the place of Black Hawk's 
encarfipment on Black Hawk's Island. We should locate also the 
Winnebago village and the Fox village on the west side. One 
on the north side on Mr. Rufus Bingham's land; the other south 
at Taylor's Point. We should locate the trading post with its cabin 
and old chimney and cellar which Mr. Bingham describes as in 
ruins when he first took up the land -in 1839. We should also 
locate the trails; one running fromihis old cabin, across a group 
of effigies near by, toward Madison and the Four Lakes. This 
would be the historic map. For the prehistoric, we should locate 
the cornhills which cover about 40 acres of low ground near the 
old cabin including a group of burial moundf! on the bank of a 
lake in front of tlie farm house. We should also embrace the 
caches and long mounds situated near the cornhills and above all 
should take in the large group of very ancient effigies situated 
on a hill back of th^j cornhills, north and west of the trader'scabin. 
There are four or five classes of remains on this one farm. The 
cabin, the corn hills, the 
trail, the caches, the bur- 
ial mounds, the effigies 
all indicate different pe- 
riods of occupation and 
yet all are situated near 
a modem Indian village. 
At Lee's Point, a mile 
furthereast.a large quan- 
tity of old brass and 
copper, fragments of ket- 
tles with iron rivets; old 
Rg. .i(i.-iRON AXES at,:;koshkonong. jron axes and hoes and 
other modern relics have been found. Mr. Lee has in his posses- 
sion 27 axes and hoes. [See Fig. 156.] The hoes are made like 
the axes but with the sockets turned around so as to be at right 
angles. All of them are very rude and of American make. 

There is a group of effigies on the west side of the lake, three 
miles south and west of Mr. Bingham's farm. [Fig. 157.] 
Among the effigies are two tortoises, two panthers, a battle ax, 
several long mounds and about 100 conical mounds. This group 
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is on high ground and overlooks the lake in all directions. 
A group of effigies and long mounds may be seen on a ridge 
three miles north from Mr. Bingham's consisting of a line 
of long mounds and effigies. It is situated on a sightly spot 
overlooking the lake though distant from it at least two miles. The 




Fig. 157.— EFFIGIES AT LAKE KOSHKONONG. 

region around this lake furnishes conclusive proof that the effigies 
were older than the Indian villages and were not built by the 
tribes who erected the tumuli and who dwelt here at the time 
that history began. 

4. Another evidence of antiquity of the effigies is found in 
their weather-worn appearance. This is not always apparent, for 
there arc effigies which are well pieserved. These are however, 
generally found in the forests and in places where there would 
be very little wear from the elements. There is a difference in 
the effigies, some of them seem to be olderthan others, even con- 
veying the impression at times that there were different periods 
amon^ the effigy builders. Still the wear of the elements upon 
the effigies must have been much greater than upon the con- 
ical mounds, and more upon them than upon the corn hills, 
making the effigies appear as the oldest of all, showing that three 
different periods were occupied by these three different classes 
of works. A good illustration of this can be found at Mud Lake, 
ten miles north of Aztalan. The writer, in company with Mr. 
Terry of Lake Mills at one time visited this place. It is remote 
from settlements and is said to have been a favorite place with 
the Indians long after the rest of the country was deserted by 
them. There are two groups of mounds here, one on the 
south side of the Crawfish River composed of small conical 
mounds with a large number of corn hills surrounding them, the 
other on the north side of the river composed of large flat 
mounds surrounding an enclosure and a few effigies in the woods 
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close by associated with them. The appearance of the conical 
mounds and corn hills indicated that they were very recent. They 
were very fresh, having no signs of being worn, but that of the 
other group was as if very old. 

Some of the conical mounds were surrounded by rings looking 
as if they had been formed by persons dancing around the 
mound and beating down the ground. This contrast between 
the appearance of the effigies and the corn hills, is much greater 
than that between the effigies and the garden beds. There is a 
series of garden beds near Sextonville in Richland Co. .which has 
nearly disappeared. They are situated on a side hill which slopes 
to the west, and are nearly 300 ft, long. Within a mile of these, 
the writer discovered a large group of long mounds and conical 
mounds arranged as if there had been a battle field and a burying 
place for the dead after battle. Not far from this so-called battle- 
field are a number of effigies. The effigies and conical mounds 
in this case seem to to much better preserved than the garden 
beds. The writer has also discovered near Mayville a plat of 
garden beds, and surrounding the plat, an immense effigy of a 
serpent, the serpent being made from a natural ridge. Both pre- 
sented evidences of age. 

5. Another proof consists in the fact that the corn hills and 
garden beds, and in some cases the conical tumuli are placed on 
the top of the effigies showing that the later people had no re- 
gard for the sacred character of the totems which the earlier 
races had erected. Dr. Lapham has referred to this and 

' I 'ac*^r 1 i^iven several instances where it oc- 

[ V t^^^^ *'"^!!rJS™c'irs, There is force in what he says. 
^</~" ^^^v "-"T^" '^"'^^ effigies at Milwaukee are illus- 
^ - trations of the point. The effigies 
licre are mainly of two kinds, the 
ccion and panther, and were prob- 
ably built as clan emblems. They 
were situated on all the high points 
and at the edges of the bluffs in va- 
rious parts of the city. There were 
groups in the first ward near the cor- 
ner of Johnson and Main streets; 
[Sec Fig. 158,] in the third ward 
between the fifth and sixth, at the 
Hb.,5b-efficies AT MILWAUKEE, junction of Walnut street; in the 
fifth ward; [Compare also with Figs. loi, 134, 135.] In the eleventh 
ward near Bayview; on the Kinniklnnick and near Forest Home 
Cemetery. There were also intaglio elfigies near the cemetery, 
and five excavated effigies, intaglio effigies as they are called, in 
one group at Indian Prairie, five miles north of the city. Corn ' 
fields and garden beds were found in two or three localities, but 
in each place extended over the effigies; in one case they had 
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nearly obliterated the animal shape. It would seem from this 
that the effigy builders had previously occupied the region and 
had built the clan emblems on the hill top to show their right 
of possession, and had placed the prey gods in the shape of in- 
taglio effigies as defences for their own fields, but that other races 
had come in after them and had ruthlessly covered these effigies 
with their corn hills. Dr. Lapham refers to one case where the 
corn hills were built over the effigies and where a recent grave 
of an Indian had been placed on the summit of an effigy. We 
have discovered effigies with conical mounds built upon them; 
the mound evidently having been placed there since the effigy 
was erected. One such case was found near Belmont, west 
of Platteville. There are also many other cases of the same 
kind in the state. 

6. The last evidence of the antiquity of the effigy builders is 
found in the fact that no effigy of modern animals has been found 
in them. They are in the shape of animals which formerly ex- 
isted here; bears^ buffalo, squirrels, foxes beavers, panthers, 
turtles, being the most common. No extinct animal has been 
found represented by the effigies. The so-called elephant effigy 
would be regarded by some as an exception to this, and evi- 
dence has been presented by it to prove the effigy builders to be 
contemporaneous with the mastodon, but there is so much un- 
certainty in relation to this mound that we have to reject it. 
We should .say that the effigy builders were subsequent to the 
mastodon but preceded the advent of the white man. The animals 
which they represent are such as were common among the for- 
ests of the West; no modern animal is represented by them. In 
this respect they differ from the pipes. There are p'pes which 
have modern animals upon them and give evidences of having 
been made after the advent of the white men. The moulded 
earthworks of Wisconsin resemble the pipes in that they have 
so many ai>imal figures and represent the animals in many dif- 
ferent attitudes, but they differ from the pipes in that they con- 
tain no foreign animal so far as we can discover and imitate noth- 
ing that was introduced by the white man. We place them all 
before the time of the discovery. 
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THE DHEGIHA LANGUAGE. III. 



I. The adventure of the Orphari as a Rabbit. In this shape, 
the Orphan went to a village of his foes. The people pretended 
to be very glad to. see him, and conducted him to the chiefs, 
(probably the assembly lodge.) Then they surrounded him and 
asked him to dance. They made a song, in which they tried to 
ridicule him. At the end of the dance, the Orphan struck four 
of the chiefs, fracturing their skulls. The enraged villagers were 
thrown into confusion by the sudden attack, but they endeavored 
to catch the murderer. He escaped, however, owing to his 
small size, by passing between two of the people. He fled home- 
ward, pursued by the angry multitude. Reaching home he 
asked his grandmother for a piece of metal. She gave him a 
piece of iron which belonged to her hide-scraper. By means of 
his magic art he made this increase in size as he threw it, and it 
covered the lodge just as the people reached it. Thus were the 
villagers disappointed in getting him into their power, 

2 and 3. The Orphan and the Water Monster — There are two 
versions of this myth. Mrs. La Fleche he said that parts of it 
were of French origin: this includes the gun, paper, powder, shot, 
sword, table, and the white man's food for the marriage feast. 
But she agreed with the Ponkas and several Omahas in consider- 
ing the rest of the myth as of native origin. The Orphan was 
a poor lad, who found a mysterious writing, then a weapon which 
killed all kinds of game. By and by, he exchanged this weapon 
for two wonderful dogs and a magic sword. One version names 
the dogs, VValks-alongthe-stream and Breaks-iron-by-biting; 
but an Omaha and the Ponkzis called the first dog. Shivers-stones- 
by-biting. By the aid of his dogs and sword, the Orphan res- 
cued a chiefs daughter, who had been exposed on the lake shore 
to the attacks of a water monster. The first day, he cut off one 
head, the second day, two; the third day, three; and the fourth 
day, one. (Four and seven are the mystic numbers.) The hero 
kept the seven tongues of the monster, but left the heads qn the 
shore. A black man found the heads, and so claimed that he had 
been the rescuer of the girl. The chief promised him his daughter 
in marriage, and preparations were made for that event. Just in 
time, however, the Orphan appeared and exposed the deceit of 
the black man, who was burnt alive. Then the Orphan married 
the chiefs daughter. 

4. There are three versions of the myth of the Orphan and the 
Biiffalo-tvomaji. — The Orphan, who had lost both parents, dwelt 
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with his sister and her husband. They did not treat him kindly, 
and at last he was almost starved. One day, when he was left alone 
in the lodge, a beautiful woman appeared suddenly, and in spite 
of his remonstrances she cut oflfthe best slices of the meat which 
was hanging up, and gave them him to eat. This she did four 
times. To his great surprise, the meat returned to its original 
size through her magic power, as she was a Buffalo-woman. 
After her departure, the Orphan followed her trail, but did not 
overtake her till late jn the day. She gave him a tiny bowl 
(about two inches in diameter) full of pounded buffalo meat, 
all of which he could not devour, as it never diminished in quan- 
tity. When he desisted, she took the"bowl, and devoured all the 
meat at one swallow. Night came, and the man slept soundly. 
On awaking he found himself alone on the prairie. He followed 
the woman's trail as before, and overtook her when it was near 
sunset. Similar occurrences are recorded of the second, thirds 
and fourth days. The myth then tells how Ictinike stole the 
son of this Buffalo-woman from her, and how the Bufialo-calf 
escaped and found his mother. When the Orphan came in sight 
on the bluff, his wife went to meet him, and in a secret interview 
she told him how to distinguish her from another Buffalo-woman 
who closely resembled her. In like manner the Orphan was en- 
abled to recognize his son, the Buffalo-calf. Had he failed to 
identify them, the Orphan would have been killed by the Buffalo 
people. 

5. The second version of this myth gives the address which the 
Orphan made to the Birds when he asked them to punish his 
sister and her husband by devouring the corn, etc. The Buffalo* 
woman gave birth to two calves, instead of one, as in the other 
versions. After the Orphan had reached the Buffalo village, he, 
had to tell which of four white cows was his wife. The Buffaloes 
fled from the Orphan, rising by means of their wings to the 
upper world. But the Orphan overtook them. Then they crossed 
the Great Water up there, but even then he caught up with them. 
After recrossing it, they returned to this world. 

6. The third version tells what obstacles the Orphan encount- 
ered in pursuing his wife. The first day he crossed a great river 
at one stride, after calling on his wife's name and closing his eyes. 
The next day he crossed a canon that was almost bottomless. 
The third day he crossed a tract of land covered with sharp 
thorns. The fourth day he stepped from this world to the upper 
one. Then the contest was abandoned, and he took his wife 
and [child to his sister's lodge. He found that the cruel pair 
were very poor, and nearly dead from starvation, as the birds 
had eaten the corn, and the man had not been able to kill the 
animals. Henceforth there was a change for the better: the game 
returned, and the sister and husband were kind to the Orphan 
and his family. 
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7, The man who had two wives, a Corn-woman and a Buffalo- 
woman, was one day abandoned by them. That part of the 
myth telling of the subsequent adventures of the Corn-woman 
was not gained. The man pursued the Buffalo- woman, and came 
in sight of a tent in which she and her son were staying. The 
woman gave her husband a small quantity of dried buffalo meat 
in a bowl, and a tiny bowl in which the water barely spread over 
the bottom. Yet he uas not able to empty the bowl after much 
effort. The woman soon swallowed their contents. The next 
morning, the husband found that the tent and its other occu- 
pants had disappeared. He overtook them again towards night, 
and before he went to sleep, he took the precaution to tie his 
wife's feet to one of his own. In spite of this she managed to 
escape without arousing him. The next day he reached a stream 
which he knew they would cross. He heard them moving in 
the water. He took a plume from his hair, and blew it across 
the stream. Lo, he himself became that plume, and reached the 
other shore in advance of his wife and child ! 

The Buffalo village was soon reached. Then there were several 
contests between the man and his wife's mother, with the under- 
standing that if she won, he must lose his life. He went into 
the sweat-lodge with the old Buffalo-woman, and came out shiv- 
ering, when she fainted from the heat! He distinguished his 
wife from all her sisters, and his sons from all the Buffalo-calves. 
He ran a race with his mother-in-law, and though he fell asleep . 
at a distance, she returned to the village before him, he awoke 
just in time to blow his plume and alight in his lodge as the old 
woman called for her spear to kill him ! He contended with her 
in swinging, and in spite of her trick, he was not killed by the 
fall from his swing. The myth, as gained, ends with the man's 
killing his wife's mother. 

J. Owen Dorsev. 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. Jan. 14, 1887. 



TRADITIONS AND HISTORY OF THE PUGET SOUND 

INDIANS. 

Tkeir Own Account of their Origin and History. — They believe 
thatall except the Chemakums, were created where they now are, 
and also that nearly all other tribes and nations were created 
where they now live. They have no reliable knowledge of their 
own history earlier than the recollections of the oldest Indian.. 
Even in obtaining their names for various articles, I have often 
found that persons of twenty to twenty-five years, do not know 
their names for stone arrow-heads, axes, chisels, anchors, rain, 
stones, and the like, which went out of use soon after the com- 
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ing of the whites. This shows how quickly the past is forgotten 
by them. 

I give the following stories, itl which I presume there are more 
less grains of truth, most of which were written for me by a 
Twana school boy, as they were told him by his father, and 
which are ^about all I have learned from them about their 
history. 

The Qiiinaiclt and Qinlcaie Indians. — ** While the Quilcene Indi- 
ans were at peace in their habitations, a girl went out and looked 
into a house and saw many of their enemies (in her mind) getting 
ready to go into every house of the Quilcenes. She returned 
and told her master's family, but they would not believe her. The 
same day a boy went to get some water ; when he looked into 
the water he saw some shadows, which were smiling, and these 
were the Quinaielt Indians. So he went home in haste to tell 
his parents, but they would not believe him. The girl took one 
of her master's sons and hid in the woods. Hence these Indians 
were not afraid, and so were all killed except the girl, the little 
boy, and one man, for the Quinaielt Indians went into every 
house and slew the Quilcenes. One man took his small babe 
and ran away. His enemies pursued him, and when he saw that 
they were about to overtake him, he laid down his child and 
began to swim across the bay. The Quinaielt Indians knew that 
they could not swim after the man, so they took his child and 
cut it in pieces. When the girl came back, she found her mas- 
ter dead, because he would not believe her." 

The Victoria Indians and Tivo Families. — "Two families were tra- 
veling together and at night they lodged. While they were there 
some one shot from the woods, and when they looked they saw 
some Indians. One family went off as fast as it could, but the 
other had left their child near a log. The Victoria Indians took 
him, but his father got ready and fired at them, and they restored 
the child. My- lather thought that if they should shoot at their 
enemies, they would think them brave and be afraid. The child 
that was taken captive is still living, and the daughter of the 
brave is also alive." 

The Quinaielt Indians Again. — "After the battle the Quilcenes 
went out to search for their enemies, whom at last they found. 
Then they made a great shelf over their own beds. Their 
enemies came and were placed under the shelf, and one of them 
took a wife of the daughters of the Quilcenes. After a long time • 
they laid themselves down on their beds, and the Quilcenes cut 
the ropes which held up the shelf It fell down on the heads of 
the Quinaielt Indians and none of them escaped. 

Once the Quilcenes bored some holes in the bottom of their 
canoes, as their enemies came to see them. As they went home 
the Quilcenes started to take them across the bay. When they, 
were in the middle of the bay, they took out the sticks, and the 
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water came into the canoes and filled them. The Quinaielt In- 
dians* were drowned, but the Quilcenes were not drowned, be- 
cause their neighbors went to them and helped them. So the 
Quilcenes prevailed over their enemies, and there was peace." 

Story of Another Family,— ^'Th^vQ was a man with his wife 
and children. One woman who was very fair, was walking with 
a babe and some boys and girls. This was the daughter of a sick 
man, but when she came home, she found some other Indians 
slaying the family, and her father was killed. These took hold 
of her; one wanted her. another wanted her, and all wanted her, 
and so they killed her, and none had her. The man's wife dug 
deep in the ground, put one of her daughters there and covered 
her over. She did also the same for herself, and another person 
climbed a tree, and none saw her; so three were left alive. The 
man was sick, and yet they showed him no mercy." 

A Fight with Grizzly Bear or Panther, — "A long time ago a 
man came to the Canal to marry a wife. Hefound one and gave 
some things to her father. The woman loved the man, but her 
father did not like his son-in-law, but threw the things away, 
which the man gave him; hence the man went home. After a 
while the woman and some others went to gather berries. My 
mother's mother was among them. The woman had a compan- 
ion; and the two went away from their comrades, where they saw 
the bear, but they did not fear it; they simply talked about it and 
made fun. The bear went off, but after a time they saw it again, 
when they talked just as at first. The bear went around the wo- 
man who had wished to marry the man; and suddenly jumped at 
her. The other woman went to help her, but soon received some 
wounds/ so that she left, and went to tell her other comrades, 
while this woman kept fighting with the bear. Poor woman. She 
called aloud to her companions to help her, but they ran home 
to tell the news. She was soon killed; but her friends told her 
parents, and that night very many people gathered together with 
spears, arrows and knives to fight the bear. When they reached 
the place they told the woman's parents to stand on a fallen tree, so 
that they would be safe. Then they sui rounded the bear and had a 
great fight. They shot the bear, and wounded her on each side, 
but after awhile she ran away, and they ran after her. But after 
a time they had no more arrows or spears, with the exception of 
two or three young men, who still followed her. When they 
reached a muddy place, the bear stood on her hind legs and 
danced. The young men became frightened and ran back. 
When they looked at the dead woman they found very many 
wounds in her." 

Thus far I have given the stories just as they were written for 
me by the school boy, A. P. Peterson. The last one I presume . 
is true in the main, as I have heard it from several parties, al- 
though I think the animal must have been a panther rather than 
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a bear, as the grizzly bear docs not live near here, while panth- 
ers are the most ferocious animal in the region, and the Indians 
fear them. 

The Twanas relate that a long time ago they were camped in 
a scattered condition on Hood's Canal, nearly ten miles south of 
Seabeck. The Clallams came and killed those furtherest north, 
and took four or five girls captive. Those further south were 
afiaid, and some wished to flee, but others said no. The Clal- 
lams however did not come to them, but returned. 

Again I add some war stories as written for me by A. P. Peter- 
son. *'For some cause the Quilcencs and Skokomish Indians 
got mad with each other, and got ready for battle. I do not 
know all about it, but my father tells a part of it. The Quilcenes 
were in a canoe going home with my mother, whom they took 
from my father, when my father took his gun, and would have 
killed all of them, if some one had not taken the gun away from 
where it was pointing, and it shot off* another way. The Kolsids 
then went home, and they became friends again." Thus what 
was called war ended without any bloodshed. 

The following traditions have also been related to me, which 
may have a few grains of truth in them for a foundation. A long' 
time ago a large number of Indians came up Hood's Canal, and 
landed near the Eneti, on the beach, west of the mouth of the 
Skokomish river, instead of going up the river, as they were not 
acquainted with the country. The Twanas were camped on the 
Skokomish river, about four miles above its mouth. Their ene- 
mies intended to surprise them, and so conquer them, but owing 
to their ignorance of the country, they proceeded to march 
overland to where the Twanas were camped, and consequently' 
fell into a great swamp, which still exists and is considered im- 
passable. Here they stuck and could not get out. until at last 
they were stung to death by multitudes of mosquitoes. Tradi- 
tion also says that long afterwards, some of the Twanas visited the 
place, and saw the bones, bows, arrows, and spear-heads of their 
enemies, which still remained there. 

The Twanas also say that many years ago, perhaps eighty or 
a hundred, nearly all the I^ndians on the Sound leagued together 
to fight the Indians of British Columbia. This league included 
the Twanas, Squaksons, Chemakeums, Clallams, Snohomish, 
Puyallup, Nisqually, and Skagit Indians, who went in hundreds 
of canoes, and with thousands of warriors. They intended to 
surprise their enemies. When near Victoria they however met 
a large number of the Northern Indians in canoes, but they were 
many less in number than the Sound Indians. The Sound 
Indians urged the others to fight, but they did not wish to do so, 
and only consented after a large amount of urging. The battle 
continued all day, when the Sound Indians were defeated with. 
great slaughter, the British Columbia Indians being by far the 
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best fighters. Only a few of the defeated Indians ever lived to 
return; in some cases only three or four of a tribe. One or two 
are reported as having escaped by swimming and having swam 
for a long time, they reached a floating tree, upon which they 
remained for nearly a month, without clothes or food, and yet 
they did not perish. At last they drifted to land on the southern 
side of the Straits, and so returned home. 

History by the Whites. — Dr. Gibbs in Vol. I Contributions to 
North American Ethnology, has probably given the most correct 
history extant of the early visits of the whites to this region, 
of which I make a short synopsis. The first visit of which we 
have any knowledge was in 1789 by Captain Kendrick of the 
Washington, or in 1790 by Lieutenant Quimpcr, Spanish, in the 
Princess Royal. They came as far as Dungeness. The Indians 
thought it was Dokibatl, the Great Deity of the Puget Sound In- 
dians, as they knew nothing of the white men. Accordingly when 
they visited the ship they painted their faces and prepared them- 
selves as for a tamahnous. Capt. Kendrick went as far as the 
entrance to Admiralty Inlet. Two other vessels came a year or 
a year and a half later, but they did not go above Port Discovery. 
In 1792 Vancouver came, who gives the first account extant 
of these Indians. He visited all of the Indians on the Sound, and 
gave names to the various places, most of which remain until the 
present time. The people did not seem surprised at his expedi- 
tion. With one exception, there was no hostile demonstration, 
and owing to precaution, all trouble in this ca.<:e was avoided. 
After these early explorers, in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, the Hudson's Bay Company came, and the greater part 
of the intercourse of these Indians with the whites was with that 
Company, until about 1850. They had one trading post of the 
Indians herein described, on the land, at Fort Nisqually, near the 
southeast part of the Sound, and one a little north of Washington 
Territory, at Victoria, in British Columbia. 

During the pa'st thirty-five years the Americans have supplant- 
ed the British traders. They have erected saw mills, built stores 
and towns, and cultivated farms in the midst of these Indians. 
Our loggers have entered their woods, and our fishermen their 
waters. Our ships and steamers have frequented their shores. 
They have broken up their seclusion, and have introduced the 
habits, virtues, and vices of the white man. 

Vancouver gave the name to Hood's Canal, or Hood's Chan- 
nel, as he called it, after Lord Hood. There is also a tradition 
among the Twanas Clallams, (and I see no reason to doubt its 
truth, for I have heard it likewise from the oldest white inhabit- 
ants), that long ago, — how long is not known, — a person named 
Captain Hood, excited the enmity of a Clallam Indian, who fol- 
lovk'ed him closely, yet secretly, in order to take his life. Hood 
seems to have been aware of this intent, and one night when he 
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encamped on Hood's spit, six miles above Seabeck, stationed two 
men to guard him. They, however, all fell asleep, whereupon 
the Indian stole up, killed him, and fled to the other side of the 
Canal. A bare place, which the Indian is said to have ascended 
in order to look out for possible pursuers, has been pointed out 
to me by one of the older Indians. When I asked this Indian 
why that Indian killed Captain Hood he replied, "Because he was 
a fool." The Clallams call the name of the place where Hood 
was killed, llwi-a-ne-ta, a corruption they say of the words, 
white man, and the name of the murderer was Kwainaks. It is 
a common belief among the whites, that both the Canal and Spit 
were named because of this event, but after some investigation, 
and a little newspaper discussion, I think that the Canal was 
named, as Vancouver's voyages say after his officer of that name, 
but as he makes no mention of the death of that person, probably 
at a later day, another person by that name was murdered as just 
related, on account of which the spit before mentioned was named 
Hood's Spit. Vancouver also named Puget Sound from one of 
his officers Lieut. Puget. 

Treaties. — December 26, 1854, a treaty was made at Medicine 
Creek by Gov. I. I. Stevens, who represented the United States, 
and a few associates, with the Puyallup, Nisqually, and Squak- 
son Indians, together with a few small, associate tribes. By the 
terms of this, three reservations were set apart for the use of these 
Indians, the Puyallup reservation, at the moiith of the Puyallup 
River, the Nisqually reservation, about six miles above the mouth 
of the Nisqually River, and the Squakson reservation, consisting 
of the Squakson Island. 

The Puyallup reservation now consists of 18,062 acres, and is 
the most valuable reservation on Puget Sound, as it consists 
mainly of rich bottom land, adjoining Tacoma. the terminus of the 
North Pacific Railroad, In 1886 these lands were patented to 
the Indians in severalty. The school for the benefit of the In- 
dians belonging to this treaty is situated here, their physician and 
other employees reside here, and it is now the headquarters for 
the agent of all the Upper Sound Indians. 

The Nisqually reservation consists of 4.717 acres, which in 
1884 were patented to these Indians in severalty. 

The Squakson reservation consists of i ,494 acres, all of which 
is timbered land, not far above the level of the sea, and a large 
share of it may be called second class land. In 1 874 these lands 
were patented to these Indians in severalty. 

January 22, 1855, at Point Elliot, a treaty was made with the 
Duwamish, Etakmur, Samish, Skagit, Lummi, Snohomish, Suk- 
wamish, Swinomish and Port Madison Indians. By it, four res- 
ervations were set a part for their use. The Tulalip or Snohpni- 
ish reservation comprises 22,490 acres. Here is the school, the 
residence of the agent and fiiost of the other employees. In 1885 
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and 1886 these Indians received patents for their lands — most 
of which is second quality land. 

The Swinomish reservation consists of 7,170 acres. About five 
hundred acres of this is first quality, tide marsh land. The rest 
is fjravelly and upland, and very poor. 

The Lummi reservation lies at the mouth of the Nooksack 
River, not far from the northern boundary of Washington Terri- 
tory, and comprises 12,312 acres — for which the Indians received 
patents in 1884. More than half of this land is very valuable — 
first quality. 

The Port Madison reser\'ation lies on the opposite side of the 
bay from the town of Port Madison. There are 7,284 acres in it. 
It is mostly land of a poor quality. 

The treaty of Point No Point was made January 26, 1855, with 
the three tribes of Chemakums, Clallams, and Twanas. By it^ 
but one reservation was set a part for the Indians, — the Skokom- 
ish consisting of 4,987 acres — three fifths of which is number one 
bottom land, and the rest is hilly and gravelly. 

By orders of the President the Muckleshoot reservation was 
set apart for the benefit of the Muckleshoot Indians, January 20^ 
1857, and April 9, 1874. This reservation consists of 3.367 acres^ 
on White River, a branch of the Duwamish, and attached to the 
Tulalip Agency. The land is good bottom land. 

An attempt was made by Gov. Stevens in February, 1855. to 
negotiate a treaty with several tribes of Indians on and adjoining 
the Chehalis River, consisting of the Cowlitz, Upper Chehalis, 
Satsop, Lower Chehalis, Chenooks, Quinaielts, and Queets, but 
it was a failure, and consequently no reservation was given them 
by treaty. By an order from the Secretary of the Interior dated 
July 8, 1864, the Chehalis reservation was set apart for the bene- 
fit of the Upper Chehalis Indians. This consists of 4,225 acres, 
is situated on the Chehalis River, at the mouth of Black River 
and is attached to the Nisqually Agency. About one fourth of this 
reservation is number one bottom land — most of the rest is grav- 
elly upland, and not good for much except pasture. 

Indian War, — In 1855 and 1856, soon after the treaties just 
mentioned were made, but before they were ratified, the Yakama 
war occurred, which was the most widespread Indian war that 
ever devastated the North Pacific coast. It extended from South- 
ern Oregon, about Rogue river to the Yakamas on the north, 
and from Puget Sound on the west to the Burnt river and the 
Grand Rounde Valley in Eastern Oregon. A part of the Indians 
on Puget Sound were engaged in it, mainly those living around 
Olympia,Steilacoom,Tacoma and Seattle, namely the Squaksons, 
Nisquallies, Puyallups and Duwamish Indians. The other tribes 
on the Sound did not engage in the war, and people lived among 
the Twanas in safety during the whole of the time. The country 
around Tacoma and Seattle was devastated, to what amount I 
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cannot learn, but in 1 886, bills for damages by the people of King 
County alone — around Seattle — remained unpaid at Washington 
to the amount $50,666.81. Volunteers were raised and the In- 
dians subdued. Before the war closed, a number of Northern 
Indians came from British Columbia to engage in it. They com- 
mitted depredations near Steilacoom, and then started to return, 
but were overtaken by a United States war vessel under Com- 
mander S. Swartout at Port Gamble. The Indians numbered 
1 17 fighting men, and after several offers of peace if they would 
leave the Sound, which they rejected, they were attacked and 
completely conquered, with twenty-seven killed. This was the 
closing act of the drama. 

The treaty with the Nisqually and Puyallup Indians was rati- 
fied soon after it was made, but the other two treaties were not 
ratified for four years. Soon after the ratification of each, the 
United States began to fulfill her part, and consequently sent 
agents, employees, which usually consisted of a farmer, physi- 
cian, blacksmith, carpenter, and school-teachers, together with 
annuity goods to the Indians. By limitation, these treaties ex- 
pired after twenty years, and the Indians could demand nothing 
further of the Government; still while a number of the employees 
were discharged, an agent, physician and school employees have 
been retained to the present time. Most of the time, until 1 88 1 
there were three agents, each one of whom had charge of the 
Indians, represented by one treaty. In 1 881 they were all con- 
solidated under one agent, with head quarters at the Snohomish 
reservation, though the Indians were allowed to reside at their 
several homes. The next year this agency was divided into two, 
one agent to have charge of the Snohomish, Swinomish, Lum- 
mi. Port Madison and Muckleshoot Reservations, with head- 
quarters at the first named, and the other with head-quarters at 
Puyallup, to have charge of the Nisqually, Puyallup, Squakson, 
Chehalis, and Skokomish reservations. The principal schools, 
boarding and industrial, have been at the Snohomish, Puyallup, 
Skokomish and Chehalis reservations, with a day school at Dun- 
geniss among the Clallams. Religiously the Indians on the 
Snohomish, Swinomish, Lummi, Port Madison and Muckleshoot 
reservations have been under the instructions of the Catholics for 
about thirty years, the Puyallups, Nisqually and Upper Chehalis 
Indians have been chiefly under the teachings of the Presb)^eri- 
ans for fifteen or twenty years, with some from the Catholics, and 
the Clallams, Squaksons and Twanas, chiefly under the Congrega- 
tionalists for the past fifteen years. 
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QUARTZ-WORKERS OF LITTLE FALLS. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

Much has been written in regard to the ancient quartz-workers 
of Little Falls, Minnesota, or rather regarding their handiwork. 
Some of the authorities make it appear as if hundreds of quartz 
implements were found at this point, and that they are pre-glacial. 

The present writer has visited that vicinity three times since 1881, 
and spent many hours during each visit searching for evidence con- 
cerning the chips, implements, etc. found there. The implements 
thus obtained are as follows, viz: one small war arrow-head and 
two notched-base arrow-heads, all made of quartz, seven chert 
arrow-heads, two stone ornaments, and a very small grooved stone 
axe. As far as is certainly known, only one other quartz imple- 
ment (an arrow-head) has been found in that neighborhood. On 
the west side of the river a few nut-holders, or so-called anvils, have 
been discovered. 

The sandy plain upon which Little Falls is situated is about one 
mile in width, and from 30 to 40 feet in height above the river. 
Directly opposite there is a narrow terrace, which is much lower. 
In the river at the falls the quartz is found between the strata of 
slate. The east terrace overlooking the falls is some 28 feet in 
height. Directly abreast of the falls there is a point which is sev- 
eral feet below the general level and not far removed from the bed- 
rock. Here are exposed quartz chips, slate, disintegrated quartz, 
and gravel, all inter-mixed. The river has at some time in the past 
swept the sand off this point and left the mixture which now pre- 
sents itself. At the same level, 200 feet further up the river, there 
is an exposure of r^^ravel and boulders, but in the undisturbed stratum 
there is not a piece of quartz to be found. Beneath the latter and 
resting upon the bed-rock (quartz and slate) is a stratum of drift- 
boulders with broken masses of slate and quartz, of various sizes 
and shapes. Some of these masses aro water-worn, while the major 
portion of them, seemingly, were merely broken from the bed-rock 
and not carried very far. Above the former there is a stratum of 
fine sand and small water-worn gravel, with little or no loam above. 
Upon and within this stratum many quartz chips are found, but 
they do not show the least evidence of attrition. At the mill in the 
upper part of town, where there is a perpendicular cut through this 
layer of sand, the quartz chips extend downwards to the depth of 
from three to five feet. These have undoubtedly worked down 
from the surface in the coarse of time. Wherever the surface is 
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undisturbed within two or three hundred yards east of the river, 
many of these chips may be found just beneath, and, in some in- 
stances, quantities of them. Chert chips and broken pottery are 
also found. 

Above the mill there are several hiouiids and embankments of 
the period of the Mound Builders. Half way from the mill to the 
main rapids there were formerly several circular depressions, which 
were made by modern Indians, and are similar to the dirt-lodges 
of Sitting Goose, which were just north of Redfield, Dakota. A 
tepee or tent would be stretched over each circle. 

Opposite to and above the falls, on the west side, the evidences 
of the quartz-workers are much more numerous. The top soil is 
black sandy loam but there are occasional spots that are almost 
wholly sand. Just beneath the surface there are large quantities 
of quartz chips and burned stones. Broken pottery and chert chips 
are more common than on the east side, and may be found in nearly 
any wash or on the ploughed land. Just beneath the surface at 
several different points along the river there are also fire-places. 
They arc only brought to light by the caving away of the bank, 
and for the most part consist of a slight hollow which is reddened 
by fire and contains ashes, charcoal, and stones that have been dis- 
colored and broken by the action of heat. Some of these fire-places 
are two feet beneath the surface. 

Above and below Little Falls there are other terraces that are 
still lower and are formed almost entirely by a mixture of disinte- 
grated quartz, slate, water-worn boulders, and gravel, covered with 
more or less loam or sand. At Pike's Rapids, a short distance be- 
low, the topography is pretty much the same as at Little Falls. 
The cast bank is high while the one on the west side is low and 
the terrace or plain not so extensive. From Little Falls to the foot 
of these rapids there is scarcely a wash or piece of ploughed land 
that does not reveal the existence of quartz chips. There are also 
two points within this space where more or less pottery, chert arrow- 
heads, and stone implements have been ploughed up. 

That this quartz (which is white and opaque) has been used in 
making implements there can be no reasonable doubt. The men' 
who worked it may have been some of the Indians who formerly 
occupied this region. It is more probable however that they were 
the Mound Builders who preceded the Indians and whose earth- 
works are quite numerous. 

It would have been an impossibility for the floating ice, or the 
waters of the river, to have deposited the chips and fragments of 
quartz over this plain, for the slate containing this quartz, wherever 
exposed, is from 20 to 40 feet below the flood-plain. In a Minne- 
sota Geological Report it is stated that — "During the high stage of 
water that formed this terrace, the plain itself was intact from 
side to side, the present river channel which is cut down to the slate 
and the quartz veins, not having been excavated." The water- 
washed sand covering this region was probably deposited after the 
last glacial eooch, when the river extended from bluff to bluff. 
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The "chunks" and chips of quartz arc not confined to the vicin- 
ity of Little Falls and Pike's Rapids, but extend as far south as St. 
Paul, and are found in washes along the river above Little Falls 
as far north as Brainerd. Also to the east of the latter point at Red 
Cedar Lake and Aitkin, and west of it along the Crow Wing River 
to the mouth of the Partridge River. Arrow-heads and fragments 
of this material have in several instances been found in the mounds, 
and are also frequently picked up on the natural surface in various 
parts of iViinnesota, Dakota, and Manitoba. 

T. H. Lewis. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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SOME AZTEC QUESTIONS. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

In the last number of the Antiquarian Dr. Brinton in a learned 
and valuable article on The Graphic System of the Mayas has ex- 
hibited a candor and freedom from prejudice worthy of all com- 
mendation. I refer especially to his comments upon certain results 
arrived ut by Mrs. Nuttall in her studies of the Mexican system of 
writing, as reported to the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at their late meeting in Buffalo, and published in 
Science^ Oct. 29, 1S86. To particularize only one of her conclu- 
sions, "the existence of communal property and of an equal division 
of general contributions into certain portions,'' we find in this a sub- 
stantial agreement with Mr. Bandelier's opinion that "the social 
organization and mode of government of the ancient Mexicans was a 
military democracy, originally based upon communism in living." 
[Sic J he social Organization and Mode of Government of the 
Mct$ni Mexicans^ in the twelfth annual report of the Peabody 
Museum, p. 699.] As Dr. Brinton well remarks this "deals a severe 
Wow at prevailing theories regarding the government of the Aztec 
tribes;" although we cannot call, as he does, "entirely new" the 
J'ght it sheds "on ancient Mexican history and social life." 

In a subsequent paper read before tlie American Philosophical 
Society upon Jkonometric Writing Dr. Brinton does not "hesitate 
to say that Mrs. Nuttall's results will be found to come up to the 
Wghest standard of sqientific requirement." This last essay still 
further develops in a most interesting manner the characteristics of 
^'hat he has so conveniently designated as "ikonometric writing," 
and adds an original contribution to the study of the Mexican sys- 
tem in "the phonetic value which it assigns to colors." This he 
carefully distinguishes from the use of color in the ancient Egyptian 
^'riting, which never had a phonetic value, but was only employed 
^n a general determinative way from some supposed similarity ot 
hue. We think, however, that Dr. Brinton is wrong in supposing 
^at the Egyptians used the color green to indicate bronze. Wil- 
wnson says that bronze was indicated by red; and Lcpsius states 
^at the paintings of the Old Empire always represent weapons as 
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red or bright brown. Dr. Brinton shows conclusively that the 
colors yellow, blue and red were used phonetically by the ancient 
Mexicans. 

Let me add a word upon a subject connected with Aztec mythol- 
ogy, which has been lately treated in the Antiquarian. In the 
number for May, 1885, (Vol. VII, p. 151), Mr. Amos W. Butler, 
in an article upon one of the great monoliths at San Juan Teotihu- 
acan, concludes by saying *'we have no way of knowing -who the 
figure upon this stone was intended to represent. After a great 
deal of examination of remains I have found but one figure in which 
there is discernible any resemblance. The image to which I refer 
i.V the so-called figure of Quetzalcoatl, from Cholula. These two 
images are of a type, which, to say the least, is peculiar. Are they 
of the same epoch ? Do they represent the great "God of the Air" 
of the ancient Toltccs?" In a study of the same monument by Mr. 
Wm. II. Holmes, in the American yournal of Archeology ^ for 
Oct. 1S85, (Vol. I., p. 371), no attempt is made at any identifica- 
tion of the sculptured figure, but it is left for future research. In 
so douig he has acted prudently, for certainly it bears no resem- 
blance to the celebrated divinity worshipped at Cholula. Duran 
tells us that "this idr)l was of wood and had the entire body of a 
man and the face of a bird with a red bill, on which grew a crest 
with warts like a Peruvian duck. The bill also had a row of teeth 
iind the tongue hanging out. From the beak to the middle of the 
face there was yellow paint and besides a black band from the eyes 
down around the bill." A glance at Mr. Butler's illustration will 
show that there is no similarity between the two figures. The 
whole subject of that most perplexing of deities, Quetzalcohuatl, 
has been treated by Mr. Bandelier at great length and with the 
most minute study of the authorities in connection with the inves- 
tigations made by him at Cholula. Sec his Archceological Tour 
in Mexico^ pp. 169-214. 

Henhy W. Haynks. 

Boston, Dec. 29, 1886. 



TRIBAL AFFINITY OF SIIICKCALAMY AND HIS 

SON LOGAN. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian : 

Your correspondent, \V. M. Beauchamp, Vol. VIII iSp, of the 
Antiquarian, quotes from Mr. Morgan: "Logan was one of the 
Cayuga sachems, but which one of the ten names or sachemships 
he held, is not at present ascertained. His father, Shikellimus or 
Shikalimo, who is usually mentioned as a Cayuga sachem, was but 
a chief." To this he then adds: "This seems mere assertion, and 
as Shikellimus was Executive Deputy of the Iroquois Grand Coun« 
cil at Shamokin, and as such ruled the Delawares; it is improbable 
that he was not of the highest rank." Again, in speaking of the 
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adoption of the Moravian Missionaries, he says: "We hardly un- 
derstand how the adoption could have been as it was, since Shikel- 
limy and his son were Cayugas, and by them Spangenberg was 
received into the Bear clan of the Oneidas, and Zeisberger into the 
Turtle clan of the Onondagas. Certainly the Cayuga chief must 
have been of the highest rank to have done this." 
: I should like to know upon what authority these and numerous 
other writers assert that Shickcalamy and his son, Logan, were 
Cayugas. The iissertion seems to have passed current with a num- 
ber of writers for a long time; but is there any authority for such 
classificatfon ? I call it in question, because those that knew him 
when living and were conversant with the tribes, classed Shickca- 
lamy as an Oneida. 

In the Minutes of the Council of Pennsylvania, August 23, 1732, 
there is a list of Six Nation Indians then in Philadelphia, and 
"Swataney alias Shekallamy" is given as one of the "Chiefs of the 
Oneidas." — Pa. Col. Rec, 111:435. 

In the Minutes of September 28, 1736, of a Conference in Phil- 
adelphia, "Takashwangaroras or Shekallamy" is given among the 
"Oneidas."— Col. Rec, IV:8o. 

In the Deed for the Susquehanna lands east of the Kittochtinny 
mountains, October 11, 1736, the name of "Shecalamy" occurs des- 
ignated as an Oneida chief six times in the body of the Deed, and 
in the signatures his name is under the heading of the "Oneydas." 
— Pa. Arch., 1:494. 

The same classification recurs in the records of the Treatv at Phil- 
adelphia, July 12, 1742, where "Ungquaterughrothe alias Shikeli- 
mo" is distinguished as one of the chiefs in the "Anayints" delega- 
tion. — Col. Rec, IV:584. 

In the list of Iroquois chiefs attending the Treaty ^t Lancaster, 
June, 1744? ^^ ^"^^ "Shickelimo" given under the heacfepf "Anoy- 
irds or Oneydas." — Pa. Arch., 1:656. Anayints and Anoyirds are 
evidently typo-errors for "Anoyiuts," conforming to many mostly 
French spellings, the name being formerly four syllables, O-ne-i-da. 

In Marshe's Journal of the Treaty at Lancaster in 1744, he re- 
lates that most of the Deputies were willing to sign the deed for 
Mar3'land, "but upon Shukelemy an Oneydoe chief's remonstrance, 
some of the others refused for that day executing it." His name 
is in the body of the Deeds given to Maryland and to Virginia, and 
heads the list .as an Oneida chief. 

The interpreter on each occasion was Conrad Weiser, and the 
list of 1744 is in his hand-writing; and the former were written by 
the Secretary under the supervision of James Logan, after whom 
the chief named his son. There could not have been found at that 
day two men better qualified to decide to what tribe this chief be- 
longed than Weiser and Logan. They thus repeatedly and inva- 
riably designate him as an Oneida, and this evidence seems to be 
conclusive. The very name of this chief, from the presence of the 
letter "1" must have belonged to the Oneida language; and as they 
did not use the letter "m," its place should probably be supplied 
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with an "n," as indeed it was sometimes spelled; the name can not 
be Cayuga, and unless it be of Algonquin origin, it must be Oneida. 
Spangenberg was therefore probably adopted into this chieftain's 
own tribe and clan. 

In the first list above referred to, we find "Tachnichtorous" as be- 
longing to the Oneidas; in the list of "Anayints" in 1742, we have 
''Tagh-negh-doerus;" and in the list of "Oneydas" in 1 744, we have 
"Ta-hack-nech-dorus;" these spellings certainly identify "Tagh- 
negh-doarus alias John Shickcalamy" one of Shickcalamy's sons 
and his successor. 

Governor Hamilton, May 10, 1761, writes Gen. Amherst, that 
the Six Nations at Albany in 1754, "did then and there appoint 
John Sheck Calamy, one of the Oneida nation, living at that time 
near Fort Augusta, to be their Agent for those lands." 

These classifications and the assertion of the Governor seem ta 
be as conclusive as to the son as the others were as to the father. 
However, if Shickcalamy's wife was a Cayuga, his son "Logan" 
might still be a Cayuga, according to the Iroquois system of rela- 
tionship. But is there any proof that this was the case.^ It has been 
said that Mrs. Shickcalamy was an adopted Shawanese, and if so 
it is hard to tell into what tribe she was received. Such writers as 
Morgan, Drake, and others, unless supported by good authority, can 
not be received in preference to contemporary persons familiar with 
such tribal affinity. 

On the other hand the only evidence of a Cayuga affinity of Logan 
and his brothers that I have been able to find, is in the Minutes of 
a Conference held at Lancaster, in August 1762, where there was 
a large convocation of Indians (557) i*epresenting a great many ( 14) 
tribes, and in which "Dochneghdoris or John Shacalany" is classed 
as a Cayuga; and in a corresponding list given in the Archives^ 
"Taghneghtoris or John Shikellimy, Soyeghtowa or J:imes Logan, 
and Sagogeghyata or John Petty, Shikellimy's 3 Sons,'' are classed 
as Cayugas. — Col. Rec, VIII :729 and Arch., IVrpi. Weiserand 
Logan were now dead and it is not very likely that the scribe on 
this occasion knew more than they did. We are ignorant of any 
authority for making a change in the face of the usage for near 
thirtv vears. 

Shickcalamy was "sent by the Five Nations to preside over the 
Shawanese." — Col. Rec, 111:330, 337, 404 and Arch., 1:228. At 
a later dav he also had the oversigrht of the affairs of the Deiawares 
after they settled at Shaniokin and vicinity. His services to the 
Government of Pennsylvania had already been of great value in 
1728, Col. Rec, 111:337, and it is not certain that up to that period 
there were any Dclawarcs at Shamokln. It was in that year that 
Allummapecs himself removed "from on Delaware to Shamokin." 
Some of the Shawanese had been there before. Some of the Mun- 
seys were on the North Ihancli the year previous. — Col. Rec., 
111:286, 326. There is no evidence that the other Delaware tribes 
were at Shaniokin prior to the advent of their "king Allummapees.'' 
In fact it only became Shaniokin, ( corrupted, like Shackamaxon, 
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from "sachem" and "acke" and "ink," at the place of the chief, or 
as we would say, the king's residence), after this king went there 
to reside. Shickcalamy lived on the south side of the Susquehanna 
below Milton, and did not go to Shamokin until after 1737. 

A. L. Guss. 
Washington, D. C. 



COLONEL CHARLES WHITTLESEY— A SKETCH 

OF HIS LIFE. 

£ditor Am. Antiquarian: 

Colonel Charles Whittlesey, late President of the Western Re- 
serve Historical Society at Cleveland, was born in Southington, 
Conn., Oct. 4, 1808. His parents were intelligent and Christian 
people who in 1813 removed to Tallmadge, Ohio, a town settled 
by Congregationalists, led by Rev. Daniel Bacon, formerly a mis- 
sionarv to the Indians. 

He went to school there until 1819. The influence of the town, 
of his intelligent father and of a mother well educated and easy in 
writing all educated him. 

In 1S27 he entered West Point where he graduated in 183 1 and 
became a second lieutenant and started in November to join his reg- 
iment at Mackinaw. Through the winter he was at Fort Gratiot 
and in the spring of 1832 was assigned at Green Bay to the com- 
pany of Capt. Martin Scott so famous as a shot. 

At the close of the BLackhawk war he resigned. By varied ex- 
perience his after life was given to wide and general uses. 

He at first opened a law ofiice in Cleveland and shortly became 
part owner and co-editor of the Whig and Herald- until 1837. ^^ 
was on that year appointed on the Ohio Geological Survey. 

That continued a scant two years when the ill judging state 
dropped it — the survey but partly done and still less reported. Col. 
Whittlesey had become interested in the works of the mound-build- 
ers and continued their survey, it being expected that Mr. SuUi- 
vant, of Columbia, and himself would issue a volume which would 
have been much like that of Squier & Davis. But Mr. Sullivant 
never entered on the publication. 

Much of the material was lost. Considerable was furnished to 
Messrs. Squier & Davis who acknowledge his assistance in the 
highest terms. Some was published afterward, separately by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Fortunately Col. Whittlesey had surveyed the largest and most 
extensive works, and the works at Newark, Marrietta and else- 
where must always be better known from his surveys than from 
any other examination. In their extent they are ruined. 

Farmers cannot raise crops without plows. 

In 1845 he became geologist to a copper company of Detroit, and 
thev landed their frail boat above the Sault St. Marie and coasted 
to Ontonagon. 
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The party narrowly escajyed drowning, and the same night Dr. 
Houghton was drowned not far from them. A very interesting 
account of this trip was published in the National Alagazine of 
New York and reprinted the Col. Whittlesey's volume called Fugi- 
tive Essays. 

From 1847 to 1851 he was employed by the United States in sur- 
veying the Lake Superior and Upper Mississippi basins. He still 
continued these explorations as they had become a very agreeable 
to him. 

In 1849, ^^5^ *'^"^ 1S80 he explored the Menomii.ee. The Wis- 
consin Geological Survey says the South Range was first observed 
bv him, and that manv vears agco he first drew attention to its mer- 
chantable ores. 

He examined the copper range in Minnesota, and his report was 
published by the State in 1S65. 

He served upon the geological survey of Wisconsin during i858> 
1859 Ji"di86o until the war commenced. 

Col. Whittlesey was at once awake to the war, and it was con- 
siderably due to him that Ohio was so ready for the fray, in which 
at first the general government relied upon the States. 

April 17th, 1 86 1, he became assistant quartermaster-general. He 
then served a*^ State engineer in the campaign in West Virginia. 
For somj time after Doc, 1861, he served wisely in Kentucky sup- 
pressing thL' rcbjl element and preventing confederate enlistments 
in Kentucky. He w;is present at the fall of Donelson and was sent 
north with over 10,500 prisoners. At the battle of Shiloh he com- 
manded the .^d brigade of General Wallace's division, against which 
General Heaiiregard attempted to throw the whole weight of his 
ccunmai'd for a la^t desperate charge; but he was driven back. 

Col. Whittlesey shortly after resigned in consequence of ill health, 
muc!i to the grief of his regiment ( 20th Ohio) w ho cxpresse<l them- 
selves that his inconsiderate care evinced for the soldiers in camp 
''and ai>ove all his courage, coolnes»i and prudence displayed on the 
'^battle field."' He in^^pired all, so that "all felt readv to follow him 
unfalteringly int<' any contact and into any post of danger." 

Col. Wliittlesev rested and recovered until 186^ when his busv 
life again commenced a-; his published papers show. He continued 
e\]^lorations in the Northwest and in Oliio. 

In 1S67 tlie Western Reserve Historical Society was organized 
anvl he became and continued its president until his death in 1886; 
i'i\in«'' to it substantiallv his services. 

It was to him a very pleasant, though laborious post. It gave 
him emplovment in congenial fields of literature, though there was 
also nnich drudgery. 

That Society with its permanant hall; its large museum; its fine 
lihraiN, anil its endownment is his monument. 

The fvMVgoing sketch is a mere skeleton (»f a varied and busy in- 
lellevlual life. 

^'■»1. Whittlesey was distinguished in various lines of learning. 
Me \^ as an advanceil, learned, and safe archa'oU)gist, whose infor- 
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ination and judgment were relied upon by all, and who was quoted 
by Prof. Wilson, Sir John Lubbock, Marquis Nadaillac, and all 
Americans with such safety and faith as is a rest to an archaeologist. 
In some lines, as in the prehistoric copper mines of Lake Superior, 
his researches are the basis of present learning. 

He was an original member of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and made many valuable contributions to 
it. His many papers on geology and on changes of level in the 
lakes give vast original learning. 

The number of his published books and papers (excluding mere 
newspaper articles) is at least one hundred and ninety-one. Four 
of these were quartos among the Smithsonian contributions; many 
were in the proceedings of the American Association ; many in va- 
rious public reports — United States or States; many in Magazines, 
and there were still left many for miscellaneous publication. 

In 1867 he published an elaborate 8-vo. History of Cleveland; 
in 1855 Fugitive Essays — ^besides these no large volumes. His re- 
searches were largely original precluding the idea of large books 
but being of large value. 

For several years before his death he was confined to his home 
by rheumatism and other painful illness attributed to the exposure 
of fifteen years in the regions of Lake Superior and the Upper 
Mississippi ; but his mind was bright and he still active. 
General Force, well said in a letter to his widow: 
"Your noble husband has got release from the pains and ills that 
"made life a burden. His active life was a lesson to us how to live. 
"His latter years showed us how to endure; to all of us in the 
"Twentieth Ohio Regiment he seemed a father. I do not know 
"any other colonel that was so revered by his regiment. Since the 
"war he has constantly surprised me with his incessant literary and 
"scientific activity. Always his character was an example and an 
"incitement." 

C. C. Baldwin. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. i, 1887. 
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Editorial. 



ARCIL^OLOGY IN OHIO. 

The State of Ohio abounds with prehistoric works and many of 
the citizens of tlic State are interested in the subject of Archaeology. 

The death of Col. Whittlesey has reminded us of the men who 
have done so good a work and of the part which the State has borne 
in the establishment of the Science. It will be remembered that 
Col. Whittlesey was one of the first to give attention to the subject, 
taking up the work which Drake and Atwater had laid down. He 
was followed by Messrs. Squier and Davis and gave them the ben- 
efit of his surveys but never ceased to take interest in the subject. 
The gentlemen whose names have been mentioned, may be regard- 
ed as the pioneers of American Archaeology. In view of the work 
which has been done since, they deserve a tribute of resjxjct from 
the present generation. They may be said to have laid the foun- 
dation of Archaeology in the United States. 

They builded better than they knew. They have had, however, 
excellent successors. The Societies which were established by them 
arc still in existence; namely, the Philosophical Society at Cincin- 
natti and the Northern Ohio Historical Society at Cleveland. Many 
of the members of these Societies take great interest in Archaeology. 
Other Societies have since been established viz: The State Archaeo- 
logical Society at Columbus organi/.ed in 1876, and revived in 1885. 
The Academy of Science at Akron and Urbana;the Natural History 
Society at Cincinnati ; the Historical Society of Licking Co., all have 
Cabinets, and members who are much interested in collecting and 
exploring. The Authors who have written upon Archaeology arc 
somc-what numerous in Ohio. Prof. John G. Short prepared a 
valuable book, entitled, the North Americans of Antiquity, pub- 
lished in 1880. Mr. E. A. Allen, in 1885, published a book on the 
Prehistoric World or Vanished Races. Rev. J. P. McLean has 
published several books on Mound Builders, Man and the Mastodon 
Etc. The American Antiquarian was started while the Editor 
was residing in Ohio. Isaac Smuckcr, Judge M. Force, Judge C. 
C. Bald win, Prof. T. F. Moses and H. A. Shepard have written upon 
the subject. Col. Whittlesey as the pioneer has transmitted many 
monographs on Archicology and early history. The question now 
is, who will take up the clue and carry on the work? The gath- 
ering of relics is one thing, but the thorough study of the science is 
another. The State abounds with Archaeological relics and these 
have been faithfully gathered. What is now needed, is that the 
science should be studied in connection with the relics, and the work 
which has been so well begun, should be carried on to completion. 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 

BY D G. BRINTON, M. D. 

The Bella Coola Indians. — This iribe dwells on the Northwest Coast, 
between 52 and 58 degrees, north latitude. Another spelling of the name is 
Vilxula, and this is preferred by Dr. Franz Boaz, who has been making a special 
investigation of their habits, language and traditions. In the last number of 
the Mittheilungen aus der Ethnologischen Ahtheiluvg der Museum zu Berlin^ 
there are articles upon them by both Boaz and Von Goeschn. The 
iormer deals with them generally, while the latter speaks especially of their re- 
ligious life, and through both these obsei vers our knowledge of the tribe is 
considerably increased. 

The SniNGU Ikdiaks. — In a previous note I describeci the perilous and 
interesting expedition of Dr. Karl Von Den Steintn through the unexplored 
regions of Central Brazil, and his encounters with the wild tribes along the 
Shingu river. The collections of ethnologic material which he brought home 
are now stored in the Ethnologic Museum at Berlin, and his adventures and 
researches are related at length in a handsome volume with numerous illus- 
trations which has lately been issued from the press in Germany. It contains a 
mass of linguistic material, an ethnologic map, and a well written text. Fox 
those who would keep themselves acquainted with the progress of exploration 
in Central Brazil, this volume is indispensable. The Indian's accolents of the 
Shingu river are in a state of nature, entirely uninfluenced by the v.hites and 
most favorably situated for the study of the American race in its purity. 

Naduatl CuRESTOMATny.— Under this title M. Remi Simeon has begun the 
publication in the Archives de las Sodeie Americaine de France of extracts from 
the annals of Chimalpahin. His text is a copy of that in M. Aubin's library, 
and the extracts are especially for the use of the students who attend M. 
Himeon's course of instruction in Nahuatl. 

The Origin op the Maya Characteus.— At a recent meeting of the Berlin 
Anthropological Society, Mr. E. D. Scler brought up the question as to the 
origin of the Maya Calendar. He announced his opinion that it was intro- 
duced into Yucatan from the Nahuas by way of the Uuatemalan tribes, the 
Quiches and Cakcliiquels, who in turn obtained it from their neighbors in 
Chiapas. The evidence for this opinion he considered as partly linguistic, 
partly derived from an analysis of the hieroglyphs themselves. Some of the 
day names in the Maya caleudar he thinks, are deformed Quiche words 
which had no meaning m Maya. He goes still further and bclievts that all the 
Maya hieratic writing is a cursive form of the Mexican picture writing and 
derived from it. This, it need hardly be ^aid, is contrary to the usual opinion 
which places the Maya civilizulion in its origin at a remoter period than that of 
Mexico, or at least of the Aztecs. 

Petroglypus IN Venezuela. — The rockwriting of the American aborigi- 
nes forms a very interesting subject of study, and all autheniic specimens of 
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it sliould be carcf ally copied. In a late communication to tlie Berlin Anthropo- 
loficical Society, Dr. Ernst, of Caraccas, remarks tliat these inscriptions are- 
common in many parts of Venezuela and sends a drawing of one. The figures 
are usually human heads in full face, with arms, hands, and rudimentaTj 
bodies. In addition to these, there are several of the circles and spirals which 
are so frequent in the rock inscriptions of Nicaragua, and which it has been 
supposed may have had a reference to the worship of the reproductive prin- 
ciple. 

Ancfent Inscriptions in America. — In a paper recently read by Prof; 
Leon dc Rosny before the Socieiie Atnericmne de France^ on the Various in- 
scriptions and alleged inscriptions found in America of Asiatic or European 
origin, — for instance, the Rockford and Davenport Tablets, the idol of the 
Count of Guaquy, etc. The writer displays a judicious scepticism about these 
alleged flnds, considering not one of them is above suspicion. But he treats- 
with undue tenderness the celebrated Livrede^Sauvcbges of ihe Abb^ Domencch. 
That was indeed not an intentional falsification, but simply the most porten- 
tous blunder ever perpetrated in American Archaology. 



NOTES ON EUROPE A NT ARCHJEOLOa\. 

BY DENRY PHILLIPS, JR. 

Folk Lore. — Dr. Jahn of Sttettin contributes \o the Corr. Blatt Deutsch- 
Anthrop. Qesell. an interesting article on the survival of certain heathenish 
beliefs among the present inhabitants of Pomerania, as bearing on the question 
of the origin of that race. According to some authorities there was a Pre- 
Germanic population which totally and utterly disappeared, and in its stead 
a Slavonic tribe took its habitation. Then came a German immigration, 
which in course of time became intermixed with the German race. Of all the 
old deities the Pomeranians have most especially preserved the remembrance of 
Woden, whose name occurs frequently in more or less varied forms, as Wode, 
"VVuid, Waur, Waudk Goden, Gauden, Gaur, etc. The Woden and Freia cult 
are found m the customs relating to sickness and death; the latter often appears 
in human form and gives good advice and acts friendly towards the people; 
his forcruuBcrs arc fogs over the land which bring evil to man and beast. The 
winds, clouds and the stars are still looked on as sentient and existing 
beings and are addressed as such. The sailor will call on the wind as "old 
father, now come;" or even as "little brother." The belief m giants also exists, 
perhaps a survival from the aborigines of the land; dwarfs and spirits, goblins, 
spooks, house and water sprites, the latterremarkablefor their beautiful songs; 
sometimes the water sprite ^merges from the lake in the form of a horse or pig. 
The nightmare is not wanting to complete the terrors of the primitive fancy, 
Witclicraft and magic are believed in. One idea is that certain corpses have 
the power to attract the living into their graves and to leave their graves be- 
tween 11 and 12 to seek victims whose life blood they would suck These 
they call NvunUHiUer, believing that their unholy powers could only cease when 
they had accomplislied the death of nine human beings. In|some communities 
the belief is that this ghastly work will only end with the destruction of the 
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"Whole village araon^ which the corpse is buried. The whole subject is full of 
interest and deserves the study it has received. 

Near Meme^. in East Prussia, in a burial place of Romaa date was found a. 
small plate on which was inscribed a series of concentric rings, filled in an 
artistic manner with colored enamels, some of which had been lost before the 
relic had been taken from the ground. 

Later ExcAVATroxs on the island Jankowo have been productive of fur- 
ther finds. Among these were four urns surrounded by stones and covered 
similarly by one larger one, irregularly in position. A child's rattle, a smaller 
earthen vessel, some clay pearls, two broken stone hammers, a hOm needle, two- 
iron knives, and a scrap of the same metal; this latter was met with at some 
depth in the ground, not in the upper strata. Mr. Pahlkc, the discoverer, is 
of the opinion that a search at about five feet under the earth-level would ho 
repaid by some valuable finds. Ashes were found at a depth of six feet. 

Mr. Virchow, in the Zeitschrift fuer Ethnologic, p. 881, gives the results 
of the examinations of the East-Prussian Grave-fields for the years 1884 and 
1885. 

Late Explorations near Choene by Gueben, have brought to light among 
other objects an iron needle bent in the form of an "S" and ending in a broad^ 
spatulated piece, about 12 cm. in length and 8 cm wide; the extremity is deco- 
rated with four small circles whose center is designated by a small point. It 
IS the sole find of this character ever made in that locality and is referred to- 
the so called LaTene period. 



NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 

BY PROF. JOma ATERY. 

The Place akd Time op the Rise of Zoroabtrism. — The region and age in 
which Spitama Zarathushtra, called Zoroaster by the Romans, instituted those 
reforms in the beliefs of the Iranian race which entitle him to a place among 
the founders of new religions have been a matter of no little dispute. Essen- 
tially the same data have, when viewed from different standpoints, led to di- 
rectly opposite conclusions. The older theory, contended for by the late Pro- 
fessor llaug of Munich, and more recently by Professor Geiger of Erlangen, 
has been called the " ancient seism theory;" and represents that at a time 
when the Indians and Iranians were one people, a religious dispute arose 
on account of innovations introduced by the Bralimans into the pantheon or 
rites of the common faith. The Iranian priesthood remained true to the old 
objects and forms of reverence; and this led in time to a disruption of the 
nation, the Iranian, after perhaps centuries of dispute, going off and forming a 
separate community under the conduct of their hieh priest, Zarathushtra, who 
not only discarded the new heresies, but brought about some radical reforms 
in the orthodox faith. 

The place where Zoroastrism was first preached, and whence it spread west- 
ward into Media and Persia, was Bactria. The time was conjecturally fixed 
at first byJHaug as not later than 1000 B. C, but afterwards at about 600 B. C. 
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The learned amcng the Parsis hold to even an earlier date. Mr. Kharshedji 
Rastamji Kama, in \\\^ Life of Zoroaster, contends that the sage lived not later than 
1300 B. C. Mr. Dosabhai Framji Karaka, an eminent Parsi jurist of Bombay, 
TTOuld add two or three centuries to that date. 

The arguments usually relied on to support the views of this school are: 
1. Among other signs of discordant religious views, the word deta means 
"god" in India, but "demon" in Iran; while ^(«/7'a is "evil spirit" on the Indus, 
but, under the form Ahura, the chief god of the western highlands. 3. The 
usages and the language of the Avesta correspond so closely to those of the 
Yeda that they must have prevailed in adjoining countries. 3. The Avesta 
makes but one mention of the ^lagians, while the common title of tfce priestly 
order is Atharvan, a word drawn from Vedic usage. 4. The Avestan Calendar 
differs markedly from the old Persian one, and if the latter was derived from 
Media, as is commonly supposed, the same could not be true of the former. 
Professor Geiger lays stress upon the fact that: 1. The Avesta makes no 
mention of the Modes or Persians, who therefore could not have existed at that 
date as distinct nationalities, while nt the same time it does speak of Babylon, 
as if it were a city still flourishing. 2. The Aryans of the Avesta were engaged 
in struggles with nomad tribes, while the Mugians of the 6th century B. C. 
contended only for poUtical ascendancy in an organized kingdom. 3. The 
composers of the A vesta were unacquainted with salt, glass, coined money, and 
iron, for which last bronze was used. All these alleged facfs conspire to prove 
that Zoroastrism and its Scriptures had their origin in eastern Iran before the rise 
of Median or Persian dominion. At the same time it is not denied that this 
creed reached the ciimux of itsdevelupmeiit and its greatest political influence 
farther west and in a subsequent age. 

The second of the two principal schools of Avestan criticism, while not de- 
nying a remote relation to reiigious differences among the Indo-lranian people, 
holds that the Avesta has not the age claimed for it by the other school, but is 
for the most part tliewoikc.f Media and the Magians at the time of Darius 
llystaspes. At tiie same time it is not claimed that the Avesta was all composed 
in a single century, but parts of it may date back to the 7th ur 8th century 
B. C, when too it is po:-sible that Zoroaster himself may have lived. This 
last statement would make it inipos?il)le for Zoroaster to have been chiefly 
concerned in the spread of the religion which bears his name. This school 
basils most persistent and ardent advocate in Professor de llarlez of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, whose latest presentation of the case is found in Bezzen- 
berger's Btitntnjc zur KiimU' (htt indnginimii Sj/rac/un, Band XII., S. 109-124, 
and whose views were set forth at greater length in hispolen'.ic against Dann- 
esteter's nietereological theory, under the title Vf.'t Oriffines du Zf^rottittriitmr, 
Paris, 1870, and in a pai)er read before the lifih (Oriental Congress, Berlin, 
1882. i^I. de llarlez argues in substance that the okl Persian language bears 
as close a resemblance to the Vedic Sanskrit as does that of the Avesta, and 
that Strabo tell us that the religious conceptions and usages of western Iran 
were similar to those prevailing in eafitern Iran. The fact that the Mai^ians 
are. named but once, under the form ^fo///^f^, is explained by supposing that 
they found it for their interest to assun.e the older title Atharvan, and that 
it is under this designation that they are commonly referred to. As to the differ- 
ence of Calendars, that of Persia shows tracres ui a western origin in Susianu, 

Assyria, or j)ossibly EL'ypt. This, which was of |)rofane origin, was employed 
to regulate civil affairs; while another one, of priestly invention and found in 
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the Avcsta, was employed in religious ceremonial. The Medes and Persians 
do not appear by name, since such reference would be inappropriate in a mythi- 
cal and liturgical collection like the Avesta; further, the reference to Babylon 
appears to be in myth, since it is described as the residence of Thraetaona, the 
serpent-destroyer of old Iranian legend. As to the absence of mention of salt 
and other articles of common use, at a later time, M. de Harlez in part denies 
the fact, and in part insists that negative evidence does not prove that the arti- 
cles in question were unknown. 

As positive evidence of the Median and comparatively late origin of Zoroas- 
trism, the Professor points to the nearly consentient voice of antiquity, ascrib- 
ing the origin of this faith to Media: and further that the Avestan belief in the 
pollution arising from human corpses, and the regulations for disposing of them 
are said to have belonged to the region south and south-east of the Caspian 
Sea; that the town of Ragha, known to the authors of the Avesta as the chief 
city of the Atharvan priesthood, was undoubtedly in Media; and that the 
legend which makes Bactria the cradle of Zoroastrism proper, and Vista9pa, the 
patron of Zoroaster, a king of Bactria is unknown to the Avesta or the Pehlevi 
glosses. A distinct feature of this theory, and one suggested as early as the 
time of Hyde and Prideaux, is that the reforms in the old Iranian faith, intro- 
duced by Zoroaster or his successors and constituting Zoroastnsm, may have 
taken shape under the influence of Jewish or Turanian populations settled 
about Media. This would help to explain certain striking coincidences be- 
tween Zoroastrism and the religions of these peoples. 



The Parsis of western India are the spiritual, and in a great degree the eth- 
nical, descendants of the old Zoroastrians of Persia. Living in a compact 
community and separated by religion and occupation from the mass of Indian 
population, they have preserved almost intact the rites of their ancestral faith. 
They are divided into two sects, called Shehenshais and Kadmis. These sects 
are based, not on differences of religious belief or practice, but upon a chrono- 
logical dispute. When their ancestors were fugitives from Mohammedan op- 
pression, the insertion of intercalary days in the Parsi year to make it cor- 
respond with the solar year was neglected, hence the uncertainty as to the 
month when each new year of their era — that of Yazdazard, the last king of 
ancient Persia — should begin, whether on the 19th of August or on the 19tU 
of September. 

The Parsi are commonly called Fire- worshipers, as if that element were itself, 
like Agni in Vedic times, an object of superstitious regard; but this they spe- 
cially disclaim, alHrming that fire is only the symbol of God, whom alone they 
worship. Their sacred rites are in great part performed before the consecra- 
ted fire m the fire- temples, of which there are seven of the highest grade in 
India, called AtashBehrams, and more than a hundred of the second grade, 
called Atash-Adarans. The fire in these temples is fed day and night with 
Bandal wood, and is never allowed to go out — in fact it is said that the Parsi 
fugitives from Persia brought sacred fire with them, which has been kept up 
continuously ever since. When a fire is desired for some new temple, it must 
be specially prepared. A perforated metallic tray, containing chips, and dust 
of sandal wood, is held over a temple-fire until they are ignited. Then a 
second fire is procured from this in the same manner, and so on for nine times, 
until by successive sifting out of the earthy and baser qualities of the flame a 
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pure and etbcrial element is produced. Fire comiDg directly from heaven, that 
is by lightning, is most highly esteemed. The household fire is only in a less 
degree sacred and should never be extinguished. In the morning it is saluted by 
oach member of the family with a handful of sandal wood. These fire-ceremonies 
are designed, say the more intelligent Parsis, to keep ever present to the mind 
the duty of preserving the thoughts, words, and deeds from all impurity in the 
•sight of the One Supreme Deity, and are in no sense idolatrous. While the 
priest tends the fire, his mouth is covered with a muslin veil that no defilement 
from his breath may reach the flame, lie chants prayers at stated intervals, 
sitting cross-legged before the fire and holding the bavsom-heresma, in the Avesta, 
or bundle of twigs in his left hand. The prayers are in the old language of 
the Parsi Scriptures, written in the Gujcrati character, and are seldom under- 
stood by those who repeat them. The chief offering of the Parsis is the Homa 
juice, corresponding to the Soma of the Hindus. This should be used twice a 
day, both in private houses and in the fire-temples. Flowers, fniits, and con- 
fections are also devoted to religious uses. Parsis have a special dread of de- 
filement from a human corpse or from anything cut off from the living person, 
such as nails or hair; and elaborate ceremonies are required for purification. 
The soul does not leave the vicinity of the body until three days after death, 
during which time apridst constantly recites prayers for the repose of the dead, 
standing before a fire fed with sandal wood. When the relatives of the de- 
•ceased are persons of means, it is usual to perform some commemorative cere- 
mony every day during the first year and on subsequent anniversaries. ITie 
last ten days of the Parsi year are specially set apart for such observances. At 
that time the absent ones are believed to be particularly gratified by evidence 
of faithful recollection. A room in the house, after being thoroughly 
•cleaned and whitewashed is decorated every morning with the choicest flowers 
and fruits, and the friends visit it during the day for prayer or meditation. 
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LINGUI3TIC NOTES. 

BY ALBERT 8. OATSCHET, WASHINGTON. 

Chinook Jaugon. — The latest vocabuiary which we have seen of this trade 
.jargon of the Pacific Coast was issued by T. N. Ilibben & Co., publishers at 
Victoria, R. C, 1883, and has the title: "Dictionary of the Chinook Jargon 
or Indian Trade Language of the North Pacific Coast." It contains 85 pages 
in octavo, and is mainly based on G. Gibbs' larger publication made in 1868 by 
>the Smithsonian Institution. The Indian missionaries have taken hold of 
that means of intercommunication, have composed in it extensive collections of 
liymns, and preach in it every Sunday to the "benighted heathens." Accor- 
ding to Gibbs' preface, of the 500 terms which he embodied in his collection; 
about one-fifth are of English origin, two-fifths are borrowed from the Lower 
Chinook language and the rest is made up of Canadian French and some native 
language3 other than Chinook. The Ilibben pamphlet is divided in two parts: 
Chinook-English and English-Chinook. 

Fkom Du. Nicolas Leon, the founder and director of the Museum of Btichoa 
•can State, at Morelia, we have received an alphabet primer of the Tarascaa 
language, intended for the most elementary instruction in schools. The words 
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are divided in series of one, two, three, etc., syllables, and the "Silabario" bears 
on the title page the endorsemen tof D. Francisco Pimentel. We learn from 
it that the name of Queriitaro City is Tarascan and signifies hdUplay. (Morelia, 
1886, 16mo., pp. 19.) 

Another little pamphlet of his is entitled "Notes upon the Medical HUtory- 
of Michoacan from the pre-columbian epoch down to the year 1875." Morelia, 
18S6, 16mo., pp. 80; Appendix pp. 47. (Documents.) It appears that the 
Tarasco Indians, whose habitat is in Michoacan, anciently had two kinds of 
medicine men; the siquame or "hechizeros," and the xarhiea or **medicos." 

Chucqon and Maya Lanouaoks. — Count H. de Charencey has just re-pub- 
lished in the "Actes de la 8oci(it<5 Philologiquc," of Paris, France, the Doctriiia 
Christiana in the Chuchon language of Southern Mexico as composed by the 
fadre Biirtholomeo Roldan and printed at Mexico 1580: Pedro Ocharte, 
printer. This book of the Dominican Father had become so rare, that Count 
•de Charencey had to use a manuscript copy of it made in 1867 by Dr. LC'on 
Reinisch at the Hacienda of Tepopotla in Tetzcoco. The document fills 83 
pages in octavo and is printed in two columns, one for the Chuchon and the 
-other for the Spanish text. To pronounce correctly the numerous gutturals in 
the lani^uage. as kh, qh, chh, a vowel has to be inserted between the two con- 
.sonants, as qaJia, chaha, Man. Orozco y Bcrra locates this language upon the 
IS^ degree of latitude, south-east of Veracruz and south west of Puebla, about 
100 miles from each of these two cities, and calls it Chocho; this brings it 
within the limits of the state of Oajaca. It is still spoken in Coixtlahuaca, 
and other places, and a careful comparison of this only document now on 
liand might possibly prove the affinity of Chocho with Tlacopan and Mixtec. 
In 1884 the same indefatigable scientist has published, in Vol. XIII of the 
"Ac'es" of the same philologic Society, a Vocdbulaire Francais-Maya, em- 
.bodying 87 octavo pages and' over 3300 terms of the language. 

Chilian Language. — In addition to the valuable manual of the Jesuit 
Father Havestadt, Mr. Julius Platzmann, Dr. Phil, in Leipzig, has just repub- 
lished in a facsimile edition another important work on the Chilian langua/s^e 
•^r "Chilidengu." This is the **Arte VocaJbulario y Confesionario compuestos por 
Luiz de ValdiviiC' Leipzig, B. O. Teubner, 1887; 12mo. The original of the 
Confesionario and also of the Doctrina Christiana appended to it was made 
public by the Jesuit Valdivia at Lima in 1606; the translations of the several 
^chapters in the Chilian language do not stand upon the pa^e opposite the 
Spanish text, but follow immediately after it. Many special types had to be 
•cu( to do justice to the peculiar sounds of that South American tongue. In 
the vocabulary the items are rather short, but the collection of words is copious 
r^nd may exceed 12,000 terms. Platzmann's beautiful re-edition now enables 
us to compare the status of the Chilian tongue of 1606 with its status 150 years 
later, for that is the period when Uavestadt issued his more extended work. 

Muller's Outline.— Prof. Dr. Friedrich MtUler of Vienna has now completed 
as far as the most important part of his self-imposed task is concerned, his Out- 
Mne of Linguiatic Science (GrundrissderSprachwissenschaft; Vienna, A. Holder, 
5 Vols., 1886-1877). No other nation but the Germtm can boast of a more 
•comprehensive and useful work on the general principles as well as on the 
-details of hnguistic science. The second or special portion of the work gives 
lus the phonetic and morphologic elements of more than two hundred languages 
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of all parts ot the globe, without omitting even the Australian tongues, and the 
very imoerfectly studied languages of the Mexican and South Amurican interi- 
or. The better a language hns been studied in recent times, the more ioforma- 
tion will be found on it in the pages of tlie *' Outline" The Aryaa. Semitic, 
Ural-Altaic and Malay- Polynesian languages belong to the best studied claM, 
and even linguists who have paid much attention to these will find here linguistic 
facts mentioned which will surprise them. The same may be said of the lan- 
guages of the Caucasus, which were but very imperfectly known before 
Schiefner's publications. The Armenian, as a link in the Eastern Aryan family, 
is treated as fully as many languages of the same stock, which had been inyes- 
tigated for a much longer period. The lexical element of the languages was 
excluded to give more space to the srrammar, which is the real life-blood of all 
human speech. Two supplementary volumes will deal with the medley Ian* 
guages (or jargons), and with languages that have but very recently been 
made public. 

AttYAN Vocalic System. — This is a subject which, on account of its funda- 
mental importance, has occupied the minds of tlie best investigators for many 
years. The most recent publication is Prof. II. \\K\h^\\ra2LriJis\da$indogerman' 
ische Voc(il»ystem: Stmssburg, K. J. Trllbncr, 1885. 8vo., 192 pages, which on its 
first pages gives a catalogue of all the recent writings on the subject. HQbsch- 
mann acknowledges the great advance made by F. de Saussure, (1870), in our 
knowledge of the vocalic series and system, but proposes some modification of 
his ideas, which, however, he wishes to be considered as hypotheses only. He 
also approves Saussure's theory of dissyllabic roots, and gives instances of 
such on pp 181, 182. His publication is divided in two parts: 1. The long 
vowels of Sanscrit and its series of long vowels. 2. The several vocalic series 
of the primitive indogermanic tongue. It will be noticed that German linguists 
use the term Aryan only for tlic dialects of India, Iran and Persia, which are 
of the indogermanic family, while tu the English bqiqiWi^xa Aryan is identical 
with indogermanic. 

The Notes Etymolooiques of Prof. Victor Henry, Douai, Dc'pt. du Nord, 
France, which he published m 1886 in the- M^'m. dela Soci(*t6deLinguistique, 
Vol. VI., No. 2; pp. 16, refer to the classic languages and chiefly to Greek, a 
language upon which the author has composed several erudite treatises. One 
of the articles deals with the Latin caso-sufflxes which were formed from the 
original hh; of these he t races /<>Mr. The Greek pronoun auioa is brought down 
to a radix signifying to blow or breathe, and the original meaning of the base 
autoiAbloKu, hence nXso. breath, life, soul. As to the Latin conjunction «Mf, 
he agrees with others in deriving it from the reflective pronoun #«», sibi, $em 
Another meritorious work of Prof. V. Henry is the publication and translation 
of thirty stanzas of the Sanscrit book Bhamini ViMsa with commentaries* 
Jagannatha Panditaraja is the author of this book, the title of which signifies 
"Amusement of the Bjauty;" he probably lived from 1553 to 1600. It 
consists of four sections, each of them following a different tendency; the first 
being gnomic, the second erotic, the third elegiac, and the last ascetic. The 
385 stanzas it contains are varying considerably in their metrics, and the com- 
mentary by Manirama, which Henry hud added, was written in 1803. Pull 
title of the book: Treute stances du BhaminiVilasa, accompagn<?e8 de frag- 
ments du Commentaire inrdit de Manirama; publics et traduits par Victor 
Henry. Paris, Maisonneuve fr^^es et Ch. Lcclerc, 1885. pp. 78; 8vo. 
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G. Groebeu's Romance Philology. —For the purpose of editing a corapre- 
liensivc, almost encyclopedic work upon the Romanic or Romance languages 
of Southern Europe, Prof. 'Gustavus Groeber, of 8tras3burg university, has 
brought together a bevy of not ess than twenty-five specialists in this line, and 
the series has to appear in 6 numbers of about 280 or 300 pages each, wi|h 
occasional charts and illustrations. The first number has appeared and the 
title is: Orufidriss der romanischen Philologie, etc., herausgegeben von Gustav 
Groeber. leLiefening. Strassburg, Truebner K. J., 1888. 8vo. ; 280 pages. 
The articles of this introductory number are all composed by the editor himself. 
except the treatise upon the oral sources of Romance philology, which is from 
the pen of W. Schum, and another on the methods to be followed in studying 
the philology of these languages, by A. Tobler. What has appeared is very 
creditable to the authors through the copiousness of information presented 
in a condensed form. It may be truly said, that the bibliography of these 
sciences is presented here in the most complete form imaginable. The Italian 
language will be treated gn.mmatically by Fr. d'Ovldio, Roumanic by Tiktin, 
Rheloromanic by Gartner, French andProven9al bySuchicr, Catalan by Morel 
Falio, Spanish by Baist, Portuguese by Cprnu, and the Creole medley-languages 
by SchucharJt. Tlie liteiature of all these languages will be historically dealt 
with by a number of other thorough scientists. A similar series is now prepared 
by the same publisher, K. J. Truebner, for Germanic Philologj'; and it will 
appear under the editorship of Prof. Hcrm. Paul, Freiburg, Baden. 

On the Phonology op Australian Languages is tho title of a small 
pamphlet issued by Prof. Georg Gerland of Strassburg university, (1886; 8vo., 
p. 9), in which he seeks to find the cause why the sounds/, s and h are want- 
ing in all tho Austialian languages hitherto explored. The sound of the Eng- 
lish th, which is closely cognate to the «, exists m many dialects of that distant 
country, and so does our tch. Gerland thinks th:it these tribes never possessed 
these three sounds in earlier times, unless they would have been substituted by 
cognate ones In these dialects. Their isolation rom the rest of the world ac- 
counts for this, and primitive nations generally possess coarse, rough articu- 
lations produced with a straining effort of the vocal* organs. The smooth 
sounds in language -develop at a later period, like palatals and fricatives, and 
the area of tho dialects, where these are found, is generally a limited one. 
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BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON. 

FoLKLOiiB OF TiNNE TRIBES. — Emilc Pclitot, formerly a missionary among 
the Louoheux and other Tinn^ tribes inhabiting lands under the Arctic circle 
of North America, has just published a very attractive volume in [French, 
containing myths, legends, traditions, animal stories and a series of curious 
ethnological appellations collected among the Diudjid or Loucheux, the Hare, 
Dogrib and Slave Indians, and also some of the Chipewayans, Yellow Knives 
and Beavers. These all belong to the Tinn(3 family ; from other families he has 
added tales of the Western Eskimos, the Crees and the Blackfeet. The majority 
of the glories come from the Hare Indians, for Petitot remamed with no other 
tribo 08 long as with this one, at Fort Good Hope; several are given in the 
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Indian language, with interlinear translation. The stories arc mostly short, 
but very insiructivc to ethnologists; it affords a curious pleasure to follow the 
aboriginal, unbiased mind of the Tinn^/storytellers through the devious mazes 
of their wild imagination. The book forms Vol. 33 of Maii^onneuve's "Litt^ro- 
tures populaircs do toutcs Ich nations," and its title is: Traditions indiennes du 
Canada Nord Quest, par Emile Petitot, ancien missionnaire, Paris, liaison- 
neuvc. 18^6, 12vo.; XVIU and 522 pa^'cs. 

Notes on the History of Coahuila and Texas am now being published 
in book form by Mr.Estcban Portillo at Saltillo, the cupitol of Chahuila State. 
The work is published in numbers of IG pnges cuch. and contains n historical 
sketch of these two territories, which were in the 18th century united under 
one provincial government Mr. Portillo has before him a large number of 
original (locuiTKMits from which he derives his dates; one of the earliest facts 
mentioned bv him is tho foundation of Saltillo (1575), and the transfer of 400 
Tloskaltccan families from their southern homes to this northerly point in the 
wilderness. Here they Irid to be helpful in repelling the attacks of the nioun' 
tain tribes, the Guachichiles and Borrados. When completed, Portillo's book 
will hold 50').p iges. The numbers can be ordered from Mr. C. Valdez, editor 
of ''/iV //;/•/{'(//' (newspaper,) North Flores Street, San Antonio, Texas, and 
contain miny items of value for ethnography. The title of tlic book, which 
is in Snanish, reads as follows: "Apuutes para la historia antigua dc Coahuila 
y Texas." Hallillo. 1880. 8vo. 

AuTicLKs ON America. — The 1880 volume of Cotta's **Ausland" published 
in Stuttgart, Germany, and just completed in 52 numbers, lias brought many 
articles on America penned by special correspondents or explorers, and some 
of them of singular interest. Thus we find the description of a long trip 
through ^luxico from north to south, by v. Hesse- Wart egg; the explorations 
of Dr. Ten Kate in North and South America, nnd his article on the Apaches; 
ILLstoric Sketch of the Comanches; tlu; Snake Dance in Arizona, anDong the 
Mocpiis; I'asture-lands and Precious Metals in the U. S. Tornados, coal fields. 
climate;, orniihology and practice cf law in North America; the Canada Indians. 
Gjolo.:;ical <!()llentions in the U. S.. Halifax; Lake George, Niagara, Chihuahua, 
Fort Grillin (Texas), San Antonio, Lake Nicaragua, Bolivia and the Andes 
sketch(Ml by various authors. The basin of the Orinoco Rriver. French an- 
nexations of land on the Maroni Kiver. 

1)h. Tkn Katk's Tkavkls of Extlokatiox in Dutch Guyana, South 
America, arc described at Itinmh in the Ifcru<:. Oatfiraphiqne internationale of 
Pans, in the Xos of January and October lb'86. Ten Kate arrived June 13, 
IHHo, at ParamnrilK), vi^ted the Indian villages on the L'ppcr Para, and then 
struck out for the Aucancer negroes and some Arowak tril)e8. Other settle- 
ments of Inish- negroes were seen l)y hi'nionthe l.'pper Saramacca, and traveling 
in these parts is extremely fatiguing. The Carbougros on the Ametali were 
found to In; a mixture of Indians with blacks, and so are the Carlbs upon 
Wayoml)^) river. The Arrowaks there h-i found divuled in clan3 or gcntcs, and 
and to )k m^a'^un.'m'jnts of m my individuals. lie then descended the 
Lower Xikerie. and tried to ascend the Coientyn, but an attack of fever 
forc<d him to return to Xikerie town on the estuary of the Corentyn. After 
visiliuLT tlie Warrou Indians at Orcala, he disc nibarked at Skeldon, in English 
Guyana, from which place he came to (Jeorgetown and the Esscquibo, finally 
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crossed over to Caracas ia Venezuela by land and, much enfeebled by constant 
attacks of fever and ague, embarked for New York. He states that the country 
of Suriname is economically neglected and decaying. The majority of the 
plantations, especially those which raise sugar, are abandoned, and forests 
aoongrow upon the clearings on whicn the farms stood. Lazy Creoles of all 
color and shades are the domineering element in the population, and of Jews 
there is a great profusion. 

To give the results of former craniologic measurements. Dr. Ten Kate has com- 
posed lately the following articles: Sur les cr.lnes de Lagoa-Santa, (Brazil), in 
Bull. Soc. d'Anthropologie, 1885, March 19, pp. 7, and Description d'un crtlne 
d'Indien Moqui, illuslr., in Archives N^erlandaises, Vol. XX., pp. 9. 

A New German- Ambhican ^Iaqazine — The expectations of the Germans 
in America concerning the new magazine which was advertised to appear soon 
n Cincinnati, have been fully met with by its first number. The scope of the 
Deutach-Amenkaniich^ Magmiii is a wider one than that of the Anglo-American 
monthlies, for it intends to grasp also the wide domain of science, (historical 
and natural), a field which is usually avoided by our magazine editors for fear 
of losing their readers. The editor and publisher, Henry A. Rattermann, is 
favorably known by his long editorship of the "Deutsche Pioneer," and 
probably no man in the west knows more of the history of German settlements 
and prominent German characters in. America than liattermann. The new 
magazine is a quarterly, and appears at 203 Vine Street. Cincinnati, O. The 
first number holds 161 pages and has for a frontispice the portrait of the 
patriotic Fbiedrich Kapp, the historian, whose biography is one of the more 
important articles in the publication. This biography is a fair specimen of 
the publisher's purpose *' to create a literary focus or center for the German- 
American popul.-ition, by depicting in the new magazine Gsrman men, German 
life, German science and art in the United States." Other articles composed 
in the same patriotic strain are Doehla's Am erican Campaigns, 1777-1783; 
German Conventions, (1837-1842); Speech of Judge Stallo; German- American 
Authors, list of; the youth of General Peter Muchlenberg, etc. Among the 
poems we notice Quautimotzin (the Aztec hero), by Kara Giorg, the nom de 
plume of Dr. Gustavus Bruehl, and another "irfy^ to iAJi'jri^," bv the same 
poetically inspired author. It will be found on p. 167 of the second number of 
the "Magazin" which has just reached us. This second number (pp. 165-316) 
brings the continuation of Muehlenberg's and Fr. Kapp*s biographic sketches, 
also that of Doehla's diary of revolutionary campaigns. Among the new articles 
we mention the lives of General August Moor and of Augustin Ilermaun, by 
the editor; the history of the German-American Press down to the 3'car 1850, 
and the German- American newspaper in the 18th century, by Dr. Oswald 
Scidensticker of Philadelphia; Memorial Discourse on Carl Maria von Weber, 
read on Weber's centennial birthday in the German Literary Club at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, by the Editor. 

Ethnology in Berlin.— The administration of the Royal Museum in the 
German capital. Department of Ethnology, has published a fourth number of 
its Origiaal Mitthdlnngen., (4o, Spemann in Berlin, 1886, pp. 177-232 and two 
plates). The meritorious director, Prof. Adolph Bastian, accompanies the publi- 
cations with two of his articles, in which he gives a historic sketch of the 
evolution of ethnolop:y. Herder's famous book "Ideas foKa philosophic history 
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of niankiud" has been helpful for establishing correct views on clbDology, 
and this comparatively new science must become the interpreter of psychology 
through natural science. A full catalogue of the objects manufactured by 
natives on the Xingii River, Brazil, and brought to Berlin by the successful 
explorer of that river. Mr. Karl von den Steinen, is contained in this number; 
also articles on African collections, ethnologic researches on the Maldive 
Islands, and on the religious life of the Bilkula Indians of the Northwest Coast 
of British Columbia. Dr. Francis Boas, who has just returned east from a tri- 
monthly trip to Vancouver's Island, east side, and the mainland opposite, gives 
many interesting myths and other particulars upon the same Bilkula Indians, 
who up to the latest years have practiced human sacrifices for a cannabalistlc 
purpose. 

Prehistortcs of Bavakia. — The sixth volume of the Beitraege zxir Anthro 
]}(jlof/u; \\m\ iif/t schichte Bat/ern 8 ed'iicdhy Nic. Ruedinger and Prof. Johannes 
Rankc, is now complete in four numbers, {Munich, Theod. Reidel 1885. 
Lexicon octavo, 165 pages, 28 plates and one map.) As the organ of the local 
society for anthropology and pre-historics, this periodical enjoys a well-earned 
reput4Uion for the erudition of its contributors and the line illustrations, which 
arc profusely scattered throughout its publications. The archaeological map 
of Bavaria (in 15 sheets) has been completed long before this, and is one of the 
best achievements of the society, though Prof. Ranke did the most meritorious 
work in compiling it. Some of the more important articles in Vol. VI. are as 
follows: Zapf, fortification on the Waldstein: Naue, tombs near Pullach; 
Mehlis. tombs at Leimersheim, (Bavarian Palatinate); Naue, pre-historic 
swords; Dr. Mies, a new instrument for craniometry; Ranke, H., Craniology of 
the Celtic Race; Fressi, ancient limits between Bavarians and Swabians; Vier- 
ling. on diale(rtic forms near extinction; Mehlis, arc hteologic researches near 
Grjcfenbcig; Weber, new prehistoric finds in Bavaria. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

11 Y TflE EDITOR. 

Rock Houses. — In the geological survc}' of Alabama, we read that there are 
in Clarion Co., deep, dark, wild looking gulfs which are surrounded on three 
sides by high perpendicular bluffs; that in these bluffs, under the overhanging 
clilTs, there nrc numerous rock houses. These rock houses commonly occur 
along the base of the bhilTs, but occasionally are seen midway up. They vary 
from a few feet to hundreds of feet in length m:d fcrty to fifty in height 
Many of them have served as burial places for a former race of people and 
for h( mos for refugees and criminals. 

FoiiT Ancient.— Two or three letters have appeared in Science calling atten- 
lion to the vec(nt or compnrnlively modern date of this so called ancient fort. 
The theorv was first started bv Dr. Cyrus Thomas who seems to have takoD 
it as his special hobby to prove that the mounds are all very recent in their origin. 
He has been followed by Mr. Charles A. Hough, and Mr. C. Abbe. The works 
at Fort Ancient are known to be as massive and as extended as any works of 
the mound builders in the Valley of the Ohio, and they differ very muqh from 
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the stockade forts of the modern tribes as much as they do from the pyramids 
of the southern mound-builders. There are tWD enclosures at Fort Ancient. 
It is possible that, as Dr. Thomas suggests, one was built subsequent to the 
other as here the walls are much lower aud more rude, and have not the same 
clean cut, square built shape that the walls around the other enclosure have. 
This would, however, only prove the two periods of occupation. It is said 
that the covered way has a pavement underneath the soil which jtrotches from 
"wall to wall. Dr. Thomas however did not sec lit to test this common assertion 
which a farmer residing near had made. 

The appearance of an Art Magazine which is desiijned to be exclusively 
American, is welcomed. The hops is that it will be sustained. Every page 

in the December number has at least one picture. Some of tlie pictures espe- 
cially the wood cuts, are excellent specimens of engraving. The lithographs 
are not so good. From the table of contents we should select "Art in Book 
Illustrations," "Artists in Japan." and "American Home Decorations," 
as the best. The magazine has not yet entered into the field of prehistoric 
art, but doubtless will, if the patronage given to it shall Jwarrant the effort; as 
a magazine devoted to American Art certainly should do. 

Mr. J. H. Harris of Waynesville, Ohio, informs us that he is endeavoring 
to locate the mounds and ancient burial places of that vicinity. He has a fine 
collection of archoeological relics. 

A Volume published by the Providence Historical Society entitled "Sim- 
plicities Defense against Seven Headed Policy" by Samuel Gordon has been 
received. The contest between Massachusetts and Rhode Island is hero 
brought before us. There arc some things relating to the Indians in the book 
which are significant. Among others, the signatures and marks fixed to 
treaiies. e. g. That of Iht; Sachem of Showhomct is a pipe; that of the Mian- 
tonomi is a bo at and arrow. That of the Son of Cononicus was a hatchet, 
and that of Tomanick was a rabbit. Were these totems of the clans, or were 
they individual names? 

General Bkadstueet's MrsFORTUNEs,— Col. Chas. Whittlesey duiing the 
last year of his life prepared a pamphlet on this subject. Br.idstreet made a 
treaty with the Indians to meet him at Sandusky. After going to Detroit he 
returned to Sandusky and waited with his army for the Indians to come. They 
did not come and he set out with his armies in bateaux, to return to Buffalo. 
They stopped at Rocky Run west of Cleveland, but while here one of those 
singular tide waves which occasionally rise in the lakes came up and wrecked 
about half of the vessels. He then ordered a portion of his troops to march 
overland to Erie. They were without provisions and suffered much b}*" the 
wa}'. The traces of General Bradstrcet's army have been found. Prof. 
Kirtland discovered fragments of the bateaux in the river and the lake. 
Two skeletons with muskets in their hands, but the barrels, rusted through 
where they were held, were discovered near Asiitabula harbor; these were 
persons that had been shot, perhaps soldiers of Bradstrcet's army. The same 
misfortune attended his passage through New York State. It was a terrible 
march . 

GiCERO IN Schools. — "Education" for January has an interesting article 
by Adeline H. Knight in which the effect of the study of Cicero upon young 
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pupils is graphically described. Tlie patriotism, hije:litoncd morality, the 
pallios of human life in his thoughts, his vivid force, the rush of his style in 
which he spealts with his whole frame, are brought out very clearly. We be- 
lieve that Cicero has done more toward inspiring and awakening the minds of 
young men than an}' other classic author, and we heartily indorse the article. 

Mene, Menk, Tekel, Upiiarsin. — An interesting article on the hand 
writing on the wall is found in "llebraaica" for January *87, by Monsieur 
Cierman Ganncau. The explanation is given that the words are derived from 
the A re mean names of weights as follows: Mene-Mina; Tekel. the shekle; 
and Upharsim-peras; signify mg the weight, and the half-shekel, and the 
weight divided. This is novel, but it was suggested to M. Ganncau by a 
set of bronze lion weights from Ninevah in the British Museum. There are 
many points of interest in the article. 

reprint. 

Totems op the Siioshoni Indians. — The tribe of Indians known as the 
Shoshoni, or more frequently and erroneously Snakes, is one of a number 
constituting what is recognized as the Shoshonian linguistic division, the sev- 
eral branches of which formerly extended over the greater portion of the 
country between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, and from north- 
ern Idaho south to Arizona, and westward to the Pacific coast of Soutliern 
California. Most of the western and south western tribes and bands of this 
division are known as diggers, a term u.sed on account of their subsisting upon 
roots, grass seed, insects, reptiles, etc. According to Buschmann and others, 
this linguistic division is an olfshoot of the northern branch of thej Nahuatl 
linguistic division, of Mexico. 

The following myth is a translation of the original text as obtained by the 
writer, and is one of the numerous stories told around the camp Arc during the 
Ion;: winter evenings. The idea prevails that the.se apparently mythic charac- 
ters were, in lemoie times, simply human beings, possessing names of animate 
or inanimate ohj(?cts. This nystem of naming obtains even at this day, and it 
is |)r()l)abl(', from oUier (evidence found among the various tribes, that after a 
few generations an individual possessing an animal name is forgotten as of 
human form, but the form of the animal is associated, in the minds of the In- 
dians, with the name which he bore. This comes from the custom of naming the 
several gens, or elans of a tribe, after animals, or other objects, as the Panther 
gens, the ('oyote gens. Are. The members of a gens, as the Panther, have 
specific names, but still, are also known as Pantheix The gens is consan- 
guineous, and marriage within the gens is a crime. Therefore, as m the follow- 
ing myth, the Coyote married the; Panther, clearly signifying that a distinguish- 
ed brave af the Coyote^ gens married a girl of the Panther gens, which for 
some inexplicable reason serves as a story which is implicitly believed, and in 
con.seipience of which thf* Coyote — rauin latranx — has thus far run over the 
plains of Idaho unmolested by these ])eople, who say, in response to inquiries 
pertaining to the toleration of this noxious beast, "He is our Father." 

Tin: coyote and the panther. 

Iza| a, the Grey Wolf, and his son, the Coyote, were hunting food one day 
without much success, when they both decided upon ie:iving the timbered 
hill side and trying the water courses which were densely fringed with luxuri- 
ant growths of willows. They had proceeded but a short distance over the 
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grassy meadow when they espied a lodge which they approached very cautious- 
ly. Izapa entered the lodge and found it inhabited by the Panther and her 
two dau;>hters, both of whom were very beautiful. When asked the object of his 
intrusion. Izapa replied that he and his son were very hungry in search of some- 
thing to eal. The Panther mother invited the Coyote to enter the lodge and 
asked both visitors to wait until she could serve thum. The Panther girls were 
then told to catch some ducks and prepare them for their guests, which was 
soon accomplished. During the feast, the Coyote fell desperately in love with 
the two Panther girls and wanted to secure one of them as his wife. He asked 
his father, the Grey Wolf, to plead with the Panther girls and their mother, 
that he might obtain the object of his desire. 

In answer tj the request, the Panth**r mother replied, that as they were 
strangers to one another, it would be necessary to pal the honor and bravery 
of the Co5'ote to a test, and in accordance therewith directed him to follow the 
stream until he reached a large. Hat, granite boulder, which he was to mount 
and rest upon until next mornmg, aftor which he was to return to the lodge. 
He was particularly enjoined not to think lightly of this simjle test, and was 
not to put his paws, or tail, into a crevice in the top of the rock. 

Izapa. the Grey Wolf, told his son. the Coyote, to do as he was bidden, and 
be careful not to go near the crevice on the rock, as there was some danger to 
he expected if the directions were not complied with. The Coyote left the lodge 
and was very eager to reach the rock of which he had been told. When he finally 
came to the place, he was surprised at the apparently insignificant size of the 
rock as the regions in which he dwelt were filled with immense masses of rocks 
and cliff;}, in comparison with which this cleft lock appeared as almost nothing. 
The Coyote was amused, and finally became abusive, calling the Panther mo- 
ther all kinds of names for her silly whim. He tauntingly approached the 
crevice, and pushing his bushy tail towards it defied it to grasp him. Nothing 
occurring to cause alarm, the Coyote became emboldened, and finally thrust 
his tail fairly into the fissure, when the rock closed upon it like a vice. Then 
the Coyote howled and called his father, the Grey Wolf, but the latter being 
asleep in the lodge could not hear him. When morning came, and the Coyote 

did not return, Izapa, the Grey Wolf went in search of of his son, the Coyote, 
soon findmg him a prisoner of the cleft rock. 

The Grey Wolf was a great Shaman (Medicine man) and knew by what pow- 
er his son, the Coyote, was held a prisoner; so, after performing the necessary 
ceremony, the'Coyote was liberated. The Grey Wolf then suggested that they 
both depart as it was the object of the Panther mother to cause their destruction 
but the Coyote would not hear to Inis. When Izapa (ihe Grey Wolf) and 
his son the (the Coyote) retu-ned to the lodge of the Panther family, the latter 
were greatly surprised. Then the Panther matlier suggested one more test of 
courage, which was that they should go to a "canon" in the mountains, where 
the Panther girls' uncle dwelt, and where there was a swing so large that the 
ends of the ropes ropes were secured to the tops of either side of the canon 
walls. Arriving at the lodge of the Panther girls' uncls, they all partook of 
fooda nd enjoyed themselves greatly. Then the Panther mother said to Izapa, 
the Grey Wolf,* 'Get into the swing and let us see how high you can go with- 
out becoming faint." "No," said Izapa, the Grey Wolf, "I fear I am too old 
to try the swing, but will let my sou, the Coyote, try it." Then the Coyote 
began to tremble with fear, but feeling ashamed of his emotion in the presence 
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of tho PtiDthors, tnnd particularly the girls be loTcd so iotcnsely, lie went into 
the swiD<^. As the inovcmont bcp^an to make the nir whistle past his can, 
rufflin;: his fur, and causiuc^ him to become dizzy at the great height to which 
he A%' as carried: he called to Iznpa, his father, to allow him to get off. The 
Panther girls were amused, and immediately sprang upon tho seat and sUuted 
the swing, which went so high as to become almost invisible to the little party 
in the canon, thus putting the the Coyote to shame that his courage should 
be exceeded b/ the two Panther girls. 

Then the party returned to tiie Panther mother's lodge, where she gave the 
Coyote his clioice of the girls, when the Coyote immediately selected the 
. younger and departed to his home. 

Tlie Co3'oie was away from home, hunting for food for his wife, who had 
not been well for a long time. Upon his return he found two babes in his 
lodge, when the wife said, "Go to the mountain near my old home, where 
you will find a spring of pure water; bring some of it so that we mny wash the 
children whereb}' they may become strong and healthy as my people arc." 
The Coyote set out, but remained away so long that by the time he returned 
to his home he discovered that his wife had gone away, taking one of the 
twins with her. The Coyote being a man, could not give the child the atten- 
tion necessary for it to become a cleanly, healthy youth, and the consequence 
is that the yhoshoni, whose father the child became, arc always dirty and have 
a hard time of obtaining proper subsistence. The wife, who took away the 
other twin, gave great care to //rr child, and that is the reason why the Anda- 
vits [all Indians except Shoshoni] are always well dressed and prosperous. 

W. J. IIOFFMAX. M. D. 

[Reprint, from the ll'^portof tlic Antiquariin and Natural History Society. 
Ramsey, Isle of Mann.] 

TnK PioNTATKrcii,— The Fuaomkntary Tiieouy.— Prof, Henry W. Greene 
reviews the theory of Kuenen'<» in the "Preshyterian Review," January number. 
The fragments which, according to the critics constitute the base of the Penta- 
teuch, are four. They are lettered as follows: two Elohist, P. amlE. ; a 
Jalivist. J., and a Deuieoroininist, I). P. is the document about which there 
is the most agreement, but Kuenen thinks that this was *'welde< I together," 
and now successive strata are di.'^tin'^uished, such as P.l. P.2, and P.JJ. The 
most perplexities are with the fragments J. and E.. and in n any cases the 
critics give up the attempt to separate them as hopeless. Prof. Greene says, 
this cutting and splicing might be exemplified without end. The Ilexatcuch 
becomes a jargon of discordant and coiillieting traditions. Conflict Is assumed 
where there is none. It is cluinied that the Jahristic document was composed 
in tlh.' North Israelite kingdom at the heginning of the ei^ihth centur}'. The 
Elohi.stic doeumrnt in the same kini^dom about B. (\ 7.V). The several S.igas 
were prol):d>ly of local onj:in. The fnignicntM, Kuenen maintains, were suject 
to a redaction, after B. C. (>'21, sometimes the documents being harmonized 
and sometimes beinix modified. Prof. Greene calls this whole? theory a drastic 
treatment. The .same methods which rend the Ilexateuch into fr.igmenls and 
de.strov itscredibilitv would accomplish the same result in anv other ca?e. It 
would be intolerable in application to any literary jiroduclioii of ancient or 
modern times. He closes with the following remarks: "Let us hope that the 
time is not far d'stant when Biblical studies will no longer be disfigured by 
such enormities; when a race of critivs shall arise equal in learning, ingenuity 
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«nd patient toll, who sball have some reverence for what is sacred, some re- 
spect for historical testimony, and some regard for the dictates of common 
sense. 

School ov Ancni*:oLOGr in Palkstine. — We are gkd to learn that an ef- 
fort is on foot to establish a school in Palestine, of the same character as those 
•established already in Grceoo. and to mnke it the center of explorali(m and the 
place for the especial si inly of oriental languages. Beirut is proposed as the 
place for the school, as llicre is already a college here and it is very central. 
Americans have been prominent in Palestine fxploratioas. Dr. Edward Rob- 
inson and Dr. Eli Smith began the survey in 1838, and continued it up to 
1852. In 1859 came the first edition of Dr. Wm. M. Thompson's work, 
The "Land and the Book." In 1804 the English Palestine Exploration Fund 
was established, and in 1870, the American Society was organized but did not 
continue for long. American scholarship following in the line of English and 
■German, has succeeded in establishing ;i school at Athens. The Egyptian 
Exploration Society has been assisted by American funds. It seems suitable 
that Americiins should take the lead in this school in Palestine. The Society 
of Biblical Archaeology in England is very scholarly and has done very much 
for Biblical Literature. We have no such Society in this country, but this 
will be a good substitute for it. If il slmuld be established, students from the 
Theological Seminaries might finish their course by term in this scliool. These 
suggestions have been given by Mr. Henry W. Hulbcrt in the Presbyterian 
Review, and they are very timely. "From the discovery of the Moabite stone 
until the very reecent unearthing of ''Pharaoh's house in Thaphanos" in the 
northeastern port'on of the delta of the Nile, the world of Biblical scholarship 
lias been gratified by a constant succession of valuableaud startling discoveries; 
and the end is not 3'ct. Any light that can be thrown upon the ancient 
Shemitic woild will illuminate the Bible. 
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T/ie Old Testament Student, William R. Haupsr, Ph. D. Editor: The Amer- 
ican Publication Society of Hebrew. Chicago. 

BiBiJCAL AucH/EOLOGY. — Tiic following list of titles Will show the articles 
on Biblical Archaeology in a technical sen<je. which have been published m the 
Old Testament Student since 1882: TheSiloam Inscription byll. B. Waterman, 
June '82. Jacob's Zodiac, by Prof. John C. C. Clark, Sept. '82. The Language of 
Primitive Man. by Justin A. Smith. D. D., iMarch '83. The High Places, by 
Prof. A. P. Smith. April 83. The Origifi of the Semitic Alphabet, by. Prof. 
John C. C Clark. Juno '83. The Urim andTliummim, by Rev. S. F. Hancock, 
March '84. The Cuneiform Account of the Deluge, by Prof. Paul Ilaupt, Ph. 
D.* Nov. '83. Studies in Arcliaiology and Comparative Religion, by Justm A. 
Smith, I). D., fourteen nrliclcs, runninir from April '84 to Fr*b. '86, Univer- 
sality of Serpent Worship, by Prof. W. G. Moorcli(?a<l. D. D., January '85. 
Astronomy in the Book of Job. by Prof. R. B. Foster, D. D.. April'S"). The 
Land of Uz, by Prof. F. Delitzsch, Mny '8.">. Egypt before B. (;. 2000. by Prof. 
Howard Ostrood, D. D., Jan. '86. Incarnations in Historical Religions, by 
Justin A. Smith, D, D.. March '86. The J^iblical Creation, by Prof. M. S. 
Terry, May '86. Tho Assyrian Canon and the Chronology of the Bible, by 
L. F. Badger, June '86. 

Andover /?m^if— Published monthly. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Archajological Notes in the November number of the Andover Re- 
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tieio arc especially good. The}' are furnished by John Phelps Taylor. Some 
of them are drawn from the Ameuican ANTrciUAiiiAN. some of them from the 
Americaii Journal of ArcTiceohgy. the Journal of Jioyal Asmtic Society, Academy 
Bevue ArcJuelogique, Journal ojf the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The February number contams an article entitled "The Cherokee Experi- 
ment," by Wm. Barrows, D. D.. showini^ the sufferings and loss of life which 
followed the migration of tliat people, and drawing a lesson from it, as to the 
effects of similar ireatment of the Indians in our day. 

The Oriffin and Varieties of the Semitic Alphabet, icith specimens^ by John G. C. 

Clark. Professor of Greek in Shurileff College; Chicago: The American 

Publication Society of Hebrew, Morgan Park. III. 188-4. 

This book was written principally a^ an historical study. Much ©f its sub- 
stance was published in the Bibliotheca Sacra, in April, 1874. under the 
title History of Alphabets The tables are selections from similar ones which 
the writer has made, embracing most of the known ancient and modem 
alphabets of the world . 

Die Kupfcrzeit in Europa nnd ihr Verhaeltniia zur Cultur der Indt>gennanen: 
Von Dr. MattiiaeusMucii. Wicn, 1886, 8vo , pp. 187. 

An interesting and reliable study by one of the best qualified Judges in 
Europe, dealing with vexed problems in a masterly and unprejudiced manner; 
adding to the great and well earned reputation of the author. H. P. Jii. 

TJie Conception (if Lore in ttome AnwHcan Langvages, By Daniel 6. Buinton, 
A. M. , ]M. D. Kead before the American Philosophical Society, Nov. 5, 
188(5. Phihidelphi«, McCallcy & Staveley, 1886. 

Three ideas may bo attached to the word love; first, the passion, or desire to 
possess the loyed object; second, attraction to, affection for, tiie object; third, 
the unconscious sense of unity with the object. Dr. Brinton has examined the 
Algonquin, Nahuafl, the Maya. llieQquichwa, and the Guanani. languages, to 
ascertain which of these senses or sentiments predominated. His conclusions 
are as follows: 'The conception of love as revealed in the languages under 
discussion are expressed, first by inarticulate cries of emotion. (Crce. Maya, 
Qquichwa.) 2. Assertions of sameness or similarity, (Cree. Nahuatl. Tupi, 
Ai'awacks.) 8. Assertions of conjunction or union, ((?ree, Cakchiqucl. Qquich- 
wa, 'V\\\n ) 4. Assertions of a wish, desire or longing, (Cree, Cakchiquel, 
Qquichwu, Tupi.)" 

Thr Ddfnnituitwn (f liorl.' Fanning ^fin('nfL By Dr. Euoen Hussak. Privat- 
Docent in University of Ginz. with one hundred and three wood cuts. Au- 
thorized translation from the lirsl German edition by Erastus G. Smith, 
Ph., 1). 

The translation of Dr. IIus.sak's work on Rock-Forming Minends bv Prof. 
E. G. Smith of IkloH College, is designed for the use of Colleges and Univer- 
sities. There are dilTereni methods of determin ng the minerals as follows: 
the optical, the clicniical, the mechanical, and the morphological. The optical 
method is by ])olarize(l Iinht, as the minerals are some of them single refracting 
an<l others (Lubic refracting The chemical method is by micro-chemicjil re- 
actions, the analysis of the portion of the rock in hydro cloric acid being the 
most eflieient. Full directions are given for testing the minerals The electro- 
mairnet is used in the mechanical separation; the .solution of iodine of potassium 
and mercury as<isiing in lli(i morpholo^xical test, the crystals, both the fully 
developed and imperfect are examinee*. The *"Me.s fordeierming minends oc- 
cupy about half or the book. Tin; technicalities of ii.ljcralogy are given with 
great deliniteness and accuracy, and the book will be .sought for by mineralo- 
gists on th'U account. 
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THE SERPENT SYMBOL. 

In a previous paper we have considered the Serpent Symbol 
especially in regard to its prevalence in the Mississippi Valley. 
We found that it was prominent in the traditions of this region, 
that the mounds and earth works embodied the tradition and the 
symbol, and that many Archaeological relics contain the Serpent 
form. 

We propose to take it up now in its more extensive and wide 
spread appearance and shall consider the specimens of the ser- 
pent symbol which are found in the various parts of the Conti- 
nent. 

The origin of the symbol is the especial point and the subject 
of inquiry will be whether it was derived from extraneous sources 
or was the result of a nature worship which had its growth upon 
this continent. The symbol appears among the civilized races 
as well as the uncivilized, but it is here very elaborate. There 
seems also to be a progress from the simple to the complicated, 
from the rude to the highly finished ornament. This would indicate 
that it had its growth, and development upon the continent. But 
there are, on the other hand, certain peculiarities about the sym- 
bol which would indicate that it was the embodiment of a world 
wide tradition, and that there was a common source to the sym- 
bol as found in this and in other continents. There are at least 
two sides to the subject and if we would arrive at intelligent con- 
clusions,we must consider the arguments on both sides, and ignore 
or reject nothing which may be a hint in either direction. 

We have said that there are grades of development in this ser- 
pent symbol in America, but it is worthy of notice that no connect- 
ed line of growth has yet been traced, but merely different stages. 
This, then, is to be our method, taking the lower stages first 
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we are to study analogies as we advance and base our conjectures 
on the law of development. There is, to be sure, always an 
uncertainty attending this idea of development, especially 
development in separate localities, for the connecting links 
can seldom be traced and other factors may come in which 
would constitute the real source rather than those which we are 
able to present. The law of development might, indeed, account 
for the symbol but there are questions of migration and of an in- 
truded culture which might seriously interfere. 

It should be said, however, at the outset that the symbol may 
have sprung from several different sources as follows: ist. From 
the totem system which was so prevalent among the native tribes. 
2nd. The system of nature worship and the presonification of nat- 
ure powers. 3rd. From the traditionary lore which may have 
either been handed down from an aboriginal ancestry or trans- 
mitted in various lines from people upon other Continents. These 
three sources must betaken into the account as we follow up the 
subject. Still we shall consider the Serpent symbol in its loca- 
tion and shall follow geographical divisions in our treatment 
of it. 

The symbol appears on the two sides of the As^erican Conti- 
nent. On the eastern coast it is very rude and primitive. On the 
western coast, or rather at the south-west, it is much more elab- 
orate. It has been held that there was an analogy between the 
symbol as found in the Mississippi Valley and Great Britain, and 
it has been conjectured that there was an historic connection be- 
tween the two. The symbol on the western coast has so far fur- 
nished very few analogies which could be traced up with any degree 
of certainty in either direction, though the tendency would be to 
go west and to find resemblances in the serpent symbol as it for- 
merly existed on the Asiatic coast. There is, however, a connect- 
ing link between these two in the traditions and customs still prev- 
alent among the tribes of the deep interior which would indicate 
that the symbol mainly had its origin on this continent, three 
great centers of development having existed in prehistoric 
times. 

We proceed then, to consider the serpent symbol as it is found 
in America with special regard to its location. We shall first con- 
sider the symbol as found in the Mississippi Valley, next, as it 
is furnished to us by the tribes of the Great West; and lastly as 
it is seen among the complicated and elaborate works of the civ- 
ilized races of Mexico and Central America. We have in this 
case a succession of stages which rise above one another in the 
line of culture; and a succession of steps in which the symbol 
seems to come up to a higher grade, though it is a question 
whether the law of development can account for all the phenom- 
ena presented. 

I. The serpent symbol prevailed as we have already shown, 
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in the Mississippi Valley. The question is, did it spring from 
an original nature worship, or was it brought in by extraneous 
tradition. 

I. Our first inquiry will be as to the origin of the symbol among 
the Mound Builders. Was it a universal symbol or did it appear 
mainly among some particular tribe or race. The extent of the 
symbol is worthy of notice. The symbol is said to prevail in the 
State of New York. It certainly does exist to a certain extent 
in Ohio and we shall leave it for our readers to say whether it 
does not exist in various States further west. The author has 
found the serpent in many of the effigies of Wisconsin. In one 
locality near Mayville, a natural ridge had been modified by art 
so as to resemble a huge serpent. The ridge is nearly a thous- 
and feet long, fifty feet wide, and twenty feet high. The sides 
had been excavated so that it looked like a tortuous serpent with 
the head just resting upon the brow of the bluff. What is more 
the mound-builders had placed a large series of garden beds on 
the low land in the angle between the ridge or effigy and the 
bluff, as if the design was to make the serpent serve for protection 
to the garden plats. 

Another placfe where the serpent effigy has been noticed, is at 
Green Lake. Here the serpent is found in two or three different 
shapes. In one place two serpents were found on the border 
of a very tortuous stream, the folds of the serpent and the bends 
of the streams seeming to correspond. See Fig. i. 

These serpents are composed in part of a natural ridge which 
has been modified by art and a ridge which was altogether arti- 
ficial, the two blending together to bring out the semblance in 
a very striking manner. The ridge is very tortuous, and is sev- 
ered by the stream. The two parts of the ridge thus divided were 
taken as serpent effigies, but were modified so that the serpents 
should seem to have their heads rest near the stream but their 
tails, which were altogether artificial run back, parallel with the 

stream. These are 
remarkable effigies, 
as they show that 
nature worship or 
animism, had much 
^ to do with serpent 
worship, and sug- 

Fig. 1.— SERPENT EFFIGIES NEAR RIPON, WIS. gCStS OnC mctliod in 

which it could have originated. 

It was evidently a freak of nature which suggested the symbol, 
as the stream and the broken ridge which formed its borders both 
resemble the serpent in their tortuosity, but the artificial part 
brings out this semblance very clearly, the folds of the serpent, 
and even the rattles being plainly seen in the earth- mold. 

There are many effigies in the immediate vicinity, representing 
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panthers, buffaloes, wild-geese, squirrels, etc. One, that of a wild 
cat, having been placed on a natural rise of ground, in close prox- 
imity ,'of the serpent effigies. This wild cat is a massive effigy 
and so covers the knoll as to be almost blended with the eath. 
but trans-forms the isolated hill into an immense animal, the hill 
itself is^made toassume the attitude of the animal and to be pos- 
sessed with life and activity, by the presence of the effigy upon 
summit. 

Another specimen of the serpent symbol is found in the same 
locality. Fig. 2. The serpent here is not a mere symbol, but is 
made to serve a practical purpose as well. There are two en- 
closures on two separate hills, between which rises a mineral 
spring. The enclosures both have openings toward the spring. 
One of them contains the serpent symbol, as the wall is in the 

shape of a serpent, and the 
opening or gateway is placed 
between the head of the ser- 
pent and the tail, as if there 
was a charm in the effigy itself 
which would give a double pro- 
tection. The enclosure is a 
small one, only sixty feet by 
one hundred and twenty feet 
in diameter, but the serpent is 
plainly seen in the wall sur- 
rounding it. In measuring the 
wall it was found that the folds 
of the serpent were uniform 
Fig. a—ENCLosuRE IN SHAPE OF SERPENT, throughout the whole, the 
mean distance between each fold being exactly the same measure 
which is found to be very common in the breadth of the effigies, 
twenty-two feet, the outside being twenty-three feet, inside about 
twenty-one feet and the distance across fifteen feet and the open- 
ing for the gateway being about seventeen feet. A correspond- 
ence was noticed between the folds of this serpent effigy, and the 
tortuous line of the bluff on which the enclosure is placed. 

The bluff is about thirty feet high, and the enclosure surrounds 
its summit, but overlooks the stream beneath the bluff. The effi- 
gy resembles in some respects, the famous serpent ring which was 
discovered on the walls of the gymnasium, so called, at Chichen 
Itza, but differs from it in that it is but a single serpent and yet 
the enclosure upon the corresponding bluff may have contained 
the companion to this, as the serpent effigies beside the stream 
below were companions to one another. It has been said that 
venomous serpents like the rattlesnake always go in pairs and it 
is noticeable that the symbols of the serpent frequently contain 
two, a male and female. Such is the case at least in the serpent 
ring just referred to. We have noticed also that the mounds in 
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Ohio present the symbol in its double capacity. The walls sur- 
rounding the enclosure being made in the shape of two massive 
serpents, either joined at the tail and with an opening between the 
heads, or joined at the heads with an opening between the tails. 
In this case, however, the effigy is a single serpent, and the open- 
ing is between the head and the tail. 

2. These effigies found in the earth-works of Wisconsin are in- 
teresting as they show the manner in which the Mound Builders 
borrowed the serpent symbol from objects of nature. The serpent in 
this case was not a totem or clan symbol, for the clan emblem of 
the region was a different animal, but it was a fetich which was 
suggested by the shape of the ground. This was a common 
practice with the Mound Builders. There are many places 
where the objects of nature would suggest the serpent effigy, and 
where the symbol was embodied in artificial structures. It is pos- 
sible that some of the serpent effigies may have been the embod- 
iment of tradition which prevailed but those to which we have 
referred were only animistic or fetichistic and were not mytholog- 
ical. Mr. W. Pidgeon has referred to a serpent i,ooo feet long with 
a tortoise in his mouth as existing in Dakota, and has made out 
that many of the effigies were but embodiments of certain myths. 
Those which have been described by reliable authors are, how- 
ever, not mythological, or at least they have no such shape as 
would suggest that they were the embodiment of a myth, but 
on the contrary are so conformed to the ground as to show that 
they were animistic or fetichistic and not mythological. Yet 
the two might possibly be combined. 

Prof J. E. Todd has described certain effigies as existing in 
Dakota under the title of "Boulder Mosaics." The effigies are 
formed out of standing stones resembling in this respect the lines 
of standing stones which exist at Avebury, England, and other 
places. The Dakotas have a tradition that they came from 
the far East. Some have maintained that they brought into this 
country the symbolism which formerly prevailed in Great Britain 
and that on this account the resemblances between the works at 
Portsmouth and those at Avebury are very significant. The works 
at Portsmouth, however, are mounds and ridges and not standing 
stones. The description given by Prof. Todd, is as follows: 

**A typical example, and the first to come to the writer's knowl- 
edge, was found on the summit of Keya Kapop, or Turtle point, 
three miles north of Wessington sprmgs in Jerauld county. The 
point is a high promentory-like hill, standing out on the western 
edge of the James River valley, above which it rises nearly 500 
feet. It is the northern end of a high ridge of drift constituting 
a well washed interlobular portion of the principal moraine. A 
view of Turtle point, and a portion of the ridge from the north- 
west is shown in Plate I. Upon the highest portion of the point 
is a low wood mound built of earth, perhaps fifty feet in diameter 
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and three or four feet high. It does not differ materially from 
many that are found on the summit of bluffs along the James and 
Wisconsin. Its chief attraction is the gigantic figure of a turtle 
upon its southern slope, as is shown in Plate I. This figure is 
formed of boulders, four to six inches in diameter, quite closely 
and regularly set, so as to describe its outline. The head, legs 
and tail are extended. Its general appearance, position and struct- 
ure are shown in Fig. 3." 

**This work, interesting as it is, sinks into insignificance when 
compared with a similar work upon Paha Wakan, or Medicine 
hill, near Blunt, in Hughes county. This hill is also a high in- 
terlobular portion of the principal moraine, and presents the same 
general features as Turtle point, as will be seen in a sketch of it, 
from the east, in Fig. 6. It rises above the surrounding plain 
about 200 feet, and nearly 400 feet above the adjoining valley 
of Medicine creek. Its summit is flat and includes many acres. 
Granite and limestone boulders abound in profusion. Tepee rings, 
i. e., circles of boulders which were used in holding down the cov- 
ering of the conical tents used by the Dakotas, are very abun- 
dant upon the summit. A few mounds of ordinary size, are scat- 
tered in no apparent order. Near the northwestern angle of the 
summit platform is the gigantic serpent represented in Fig. 4. Its 
length measured roughly along its central line, following the 
crooks, is 120 paces. The general form, with length, breadth 
and number and shape of crooks, are as faithfully represented, as 
a hasty sketch could give. The boulders comprising it are from 
six to twelve inches in length, and are laid much less closely than 
in the turtle. The direction of its northern half is N. 18° W. 
The presence of the mound at its side seems to be accidental. 
The head is more carefully represented in Fig. 5. where an at- 
tempt is made to express the shape, size and position, of the boul- 
ders composing it. The eyes are much more expressive, than it 
would at first seem possible; to make them with such material. 
They have literally "a stony stare." They are formed of two 
oblong boulders neatly a foot in length. The angular head and 
heavy body, suggest the lattlesnake as the designer's model, but 
there is no clear representation of the rattles. Perhaps that was 
beyond the artist's inventive power. At C, in Fig. 4, the boul- 
ders have evidently been displaced, probably by water or frost, 
action, as that portion is on an inclined surface. 

This gigantic serpent was in good condition when seen in 1883. 
Mr. Todd further says: "Though this completes the list of "boul- 
der mosaics," it may not be out of place to speak of a somewhat 
related work noted by the writer, in 1 881, in Brown County a few 
miles northwest of Westport. On the right bank of Elm River 
were two quite conspicuous mounds, 270 paces apart, upon two 
symmetrical knolls. Beginning at the top of the northwestern 
one, a line of bones extended over the center of the other, and 
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146 paces beyond, where it ended in a small pile of boulders. The 
bones were mostly the leg bones of buffalo, set up in the ground 
like stakes. That was before the land was in market." 

3. We have given this description because it illustrates how the 
natives connected their superstition with the serpent symbol. 
We hardly think that any historical tradition or any formal or in- 
herited serpent worship was here symbolized though the proxim- 
ity of the serpent to the turtle does suggest a myth which was 
common. We ascribe the effigy to that peculiar form of super- 
stition which was ready to seize upon any object in nature which 
might resemble an animal and then to make a divinity out of it, 
the idea being that the Great Serpent or the Great Turtle Spirit 
dwelt in the hill, and was to be worshiped as a divinity which 
haunted the place. The same superstition prevailed in Ohio and 
embodied itself in the Great Serpent there. A description of the 
Great Serpent Mound in Adams County has been given but as a 
new exploration has been made by W. H. Holmes, and a new in- 
terpretation offered, we here furnish a description quoted from 
Mr. Holmes' account. "The valley of Brush Creek is bordered 
by an extremely rugged country abounding in high hills which 
reach an elevation of 600 feet above the bed of the Creek." The 
Great Serpent is upon one of these hills which extends out as a 
narrow spur, crescent shaped, into the gulch which borders the 
stream. ''This spur narrows up and terminates in an abrupt prom- 
ontory, around the base of which a small branch from the gulch 
turns making the end of the promontory in the midst of the valley 
isolated and distinct. Along the rounded grassy crest of this 
ridge we can detect the obscure serpentine coils of the earth work, 
and descending a little to the left, and almost to the brink of the 
cliff, we reach the tail of the serpent. Beginning with a small pit 
at the terminal point, we follow the unfolding coil for two full 
turns and then advance along the body to its highest point upon 
the ridge. The curves are strong and even, and the body in- 
creases gradually in height and width as we advance. Upon the 
crest of the ridge we find ourselves at the beginning. of three great 
double folds. Following these, we descend into a slight sag in 
the ridge caused by the encroachment of opposing drainage, and 
ascend ac^ain slightly to a point where the body straightens out 
along the ridge. Ikyond this we reach the curious enlargement 
with its triangular and oval enclosures. Here the body embank- 
ment is divided into two parts, which respectively pass to the 
right and left of the enclosures. At the sides they descend 
slightly upon the slopes of the ridge, and at the widest part of the 
oval are somewhat obscure on account either of original confor- 
mation or of subsequent erosion. Beyond these breaks they con- 
tinue, closing entirely around the oval embankment within. From 
the point of junction the body continues for a short distance, per- 
haps forty feet, and then terminates in a rounded and slightly 
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widened point. This terminal elevation is entirely omitted by 
Squier and Davis, but is noticed by more recent writers; and on 
account of the sup;>o.sed presence of obscure auxiliary ridges of 
earth extendin!^ d;>wn the slopes to the right and left, it is likened 
to the body of a frog by Mr. 
McLean. These auxiliary ridges, 
and the minor appended features 
recognized by Squier and Davis 
and by some recent visitors, are 
too ob.scure to be identified with 
absolute certainty, and I consid- 
er it unsafe to introduce them 
into my tllu.stration; but the en- 
tire body of the serpent, and the 
peculiar features of the enlarged 
portion, are all distinctly traces- 
■ ' ; as shown approximately in 
the accompaning map, and leave 
no doubt in the mind as to their 
artificial character." 

"I wish now to call attention 
) a few points bearing upon the 
rigin and significance of the 
ork and its possible relation to 
the topography of the site. The 
use of the serpent by our abo- 
riginal races has been well nigh 
universal, so that we need riot 
hesitate to class this specimen 
with other products of their re- 
ligion, and we should naturally 
expect to find the counterpart 
of each feature in other represent- 
ations, ancient and modern. Most 
of the attempts to throw light 
upon the more extraordinary fea- 
tures of the work have been made 
through the medium of oriental 
philosophy; but it is manifestly 
wrong to go thus out of our way 
to seek a symbolism for the oval 
enclosure as do Squier and Davis, 
who liken it to the symbolic egg 
]i i— Hni K iNsiiMi.iit . , • .. . ^j- ^]^ world philosophy; nor 
need we niakc a serious effort"" to combat the idea that the 
term lal portion is a frog as su^'gestcd by Mr. McLean. It would 
not .eiii unreasonable that the former feature should be simply 
the ye of the cfllgy; but ivc have another explanation more in 
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accord, perhaps, with the analogies of native ceremonial art. The 
heart, which represents the life, is made a prominent feature in 
all superstitious, delineations of living creatures as shown by a 
multitude of examples. When we restore tlie neck and head 
of the reptile, omitted by Squier and Davis and misinterpreted 
by others, the strange oval takes the position of the heart and in 
all probability marks the site of the ceremonies that must have 
been connected with this work. This leads to a consideration 
of the proper identification of the head of the effigy, and the re- 
lations of the natural to the artificial features of the site. From 
the point of view of my second illustration we have a comprehen- 
sive view of the serpent ridge. Having the idea of a great ser- 
pent in the mind, one is at once struck with the remarkable con- 
tour of the bluff, and especially of the exposure of rock which 
readily assumes the appearance of a colossal reptile lifting its front 
from the bed of the stream. The head is the point of rock, the 
dark lip-like edge is the muzzle, the light-colored under side is 
the white neck, the caves are the eyes, and the projecting masses 
to the right are the protruding coils of the body. The varying 
effects of light must greatly increase the vividness of the impres- 
sions, and nothing could be more natural than that the Sylvan 
prophet, secluding himself in this retired part of the wilderness, 
should recognize this likeness and should at once regard the prom- 
ontory as a great manito. His people -would be led to regard it 
as such and the celebration of feasts upon the point would readi- 
ly follow. With a mound-building people, this would result in 
the erection of suitable enclosures and in the elaboration of the 
reptile, that it might be the more real. The natural and artificial 
features must all have related to one and the same conception. 
The point of naked rock was probably at first and always recog- 
nized as the head of both the natural and the modified body. It 
was to the Indian the real head of the great serpent manito." 

3. In reference to this interpretation we would quote from Mr. 
E. G. Squier's work on "Serpent Symbol." He says: **We may 
expect to find the strongest signs of affinity in religious beliefs, 
and conceptions, in traditions, and in such customs as are arbi- 
trary, and not the spontaneous or the natural growth of a peculiar 
condition of things. Upon the plains of the West, nature's grand 
pasture ground, we find the roving hunter, chasing the buffalo, 
from one extremity of its vast range to the other, and in his habits 
and equipments exhibiting an entire harmony with his condition 
and circumstances. His necessities require fleetness, and all ac- 
commodating nature has bestowed upon him a form of proper 
muscular development, and capable of the requisite endurance. 
The skins of the buffalo he has slain, form the covering of his 
lodge, his bed, and his robe; its flesh sustains him, and from its 
hoofs, horns, and bones, he fashions his implements of the chase, 
his ornaments and domestic utensils. Its white skull, bleaching 
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on the open plain, has become his "medicine;" shadowy buffaloes 
fill his wild legends; and the black bull is an emblem of evil and 
mali-^nant portent, while the white cow is a token of auspicious 

significance." "In the gloom of the "medicine 

lodge," are taught the mysteries of the Wabeno, and the potency 
of the niuemonic signs by which the supreme powers may be suc- 
cessfully invoked, and their traditional songs perpetuated.". . . 

**As the result of a pretty extended investigation of the subject^ 
it may be affirmed that the predominant religious conceptions 
of America have found their expression in some modification 
of what is usually denominated "Sun Worship," (nature worship) 
but which might, with more propriety be defined to be an adora- 
tion of the Powers of Nature This seems to have been, through- 
out the globe, the earliest form of human superstition, dating back 
far beyond the historical, and even beyond the traditionary period 
of man's existence. It seems to lie at the basis of all the primi- 
tive mythological systems with which we are acquainted, and may 
.still be four.d under a complications of later engraftments and re- 
finements, derivative and otherwise in all the religious of Asia. 
It may be traced, in America, from its simplest or least clearly 
defined (orm, among the roving hunters and squalid Esquimaux 
of the North, through every intermediate stage of development, 
to the imposing systems of Mexico and Peru, where it took a form 
nearly corresponding with that which it at one time sustained on 
the banks of the Ganges, and on the plains of Assyria." .... 
"In the absence of a written language, or of forms of expression 
capable ot conveying abstract ideas, we can readily comprehend 
the necessity, among a primitive people, of a symbolic system. 
That symbolism in a great degree resulted from this necessity, is 
very obvious; and that, associated with man's primitive religious 
systems, it was afterwards continued, when in the advanced stage 
of the human mind the previous necessity no longer existed, is 
equall}' undoubted. It thus came to constitute a kind of sacred 
language, and became invested with an esoteric significance, un- 
derstood only by the few." 

This view of Mr. K. G. Squier is worthy of notice as it shows 
how the serpent symbol may have arisen in America. Still, the 
interpretation of the effigy and the generalization of Mr. Squier 
do not necessarily preclude the idea which we have advanced else- 
where that there may have been an historic connection between 
some of the serpent symbols in Ohio and those in other countries. 
Mr. Squier himself has advanced this idea and in the same work 
from which we have quoted, refers to the analogy between the 
works at Portsmouth and those at Avesbury in Great Britain. 

II. Tne prevalence of the serpent worship among the tribes 
of the far \Vest will next engage our attention. We have here 
very fe.v archaeological tokens but we have the traditions of the 
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people and the customs which perpetuate the system. It is hardly 
known from what source these strange customs came but they 
seem to be sacredly observed. The Moquis have the most re- 
markable forms of serpent worship. They are not alone for there 
are other tribes which have modified forms of the same supersti- 
tion and these are taken as the best representatives. 

The description of the Moqui snake dance, is interesting on ac- 
count of the symbolism, which is manifest in it. There were two 
costumes, that of the Antelope gens, under whose auspices the 
dance was performed, and that of the Snake order, the performer. 
The legend of this dance is the legend of the first arrival of the 
Moquis, at their present habitat. The Antelope gens, were the 
first to arrive, and were guided to their present location by the 
snake woman. The snake order was instituted to commemorate 
this event, each performer, both the antelopes and the snakes, wore 
two or more strings of shell beads around his neck, and suspe.id- 
ed from them a brilliant, haliotis shell. The breasts and upper 
arms, were decorated in pink clay, with the conventional snake 
design, in its zigzag line. Suspended from the back of the sash, 
hung a coyote skin, with a tail which just reached the ground. 
At the knee they wore the regular garter, and just below the knee 
a rattle consisting of a tortoise shell, with attached antelope hoofs. 
The dance itself was verv weird. Each dancer held a live snake 
in his mouth, while a companion followed with a feather wand 
in his hand, distracting the attention of the snake. **The low 
chant of the antelopes, the dismal though rythmical clack of the 
rattles, the peculiar motions of the dancers, the breathless atten- 
tion of the spectators, all gave this part of the performance a wierd 
character." At the close of the dance, the snakes were dropped 
in a circle and then seized and carried out, and down to the foot 
of the Mesa, and there released. The object of this part of the 
ceremony, was that they might find a raingod, whose form is that 
of a gigantic lorpent. The snakes which were released at the four 
quarters of the earth, and were supposed to act as messengers to 
the raingod. The part of the heavens from which rain came indi- 
cated the region where the god was at the time, that he received 
the message. One part of the performance was to draw in the 
form of a circle with sacred meal and two diameters in the form 
of a cross, representing the cardinal points, and another oblique 
line to represent the zenith and nadir. 

The underlying ideas which have given rise to this dance are 
unknown, bjt in the minds of the Moqui Indians, it is simply an 
invocation, a ceremony having for its sole purpose, the protUiJ-Iiig 
of rain, yet the fact that there is an esoteric idea connected with it, 
seems to point to another and a deeper signification. The rites 
connected with serpent worship, have always been secret, and, 
while it has been so widely distributed in one form or another, 
that there is hardly a nation or tribe, which does not carry traces 
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of it in its history, but little is known about its details or origin. 
The worship of the serpent has been associated with the strangest 
conceptions of the barbarous, and semi-civilized minds, as for ex- 
ample the principles of reproduction, among the Hindoos, and 
with the idea of divine wisdom among the Egyptians There is 
some evidence that these ideas were held as a part of the esoteric 
system, which has been so secret, and which has not yet been 
penetrated, so as to be explained. The singular part of the sym- 
bol, and the myth is that there is so much of the primitive nature 
worship, which seems to be indigenous to the soil and at the same 
time so much similarity to the sacred mysteries, which prevailed 
in historic countries. It would seem from this that a double sys- 
tem existed, one part of it, — that part which is best known, — be- 
ing conformed to the superstitious notions of the common people 
among which it prevailed, but a part of it, and that the most, elab- 
orate and complicated, being still held, by the priests or "medicine 
men," in great secrecy, as an inherited legacy which can possibly 
be traced to historic countries. It is well known that the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries contain much that was derived from a primitive 
nature worship, and it is supposed that the druidical rites were 
derived from the same source. We do not know that the rites 
or symbols, which we have described as so common in various 
parts of America, can be traced to either the Druids or the Hin- 
doos, but there are po.'nts of resemblance, which suggest an his- 
toric origin. The progress of thought, and the growth of relig- 
ion may however account for these, and the parallel development 
may be the important subject to study rather than the historic 
connection, yet we cannot deny the fact, that the civilization 
of America, was influenced by the symbolism of other countries. 
Until we have accounted for these remarkable resemblances, by 
the theory just proposed, denial can be practiced in one direc- 
tion as well as in another, at the same time one hypothesis is as 
good as another. 

"That the serpent was intimately connected with Saba^ism. can- 
not be doubted, for the prevailing emblem of the solar god was 
the serpent; and wherever the sabcean idolatry was the religion, 
the serpent was the sacred symbol." 

But the universality of serpent worship, and the strong traces 
which it has left in astronomical mythology, seem to attest an 
origin, coeval with idolatry itself"* "It entered into the myth- 
ology of every nation, it consecrated almost every temple, it sym- 
bolized almost every deity, was imagined in the heavens, stamped 
on the earth, and ruled in the realms of everlasting sorrow."f 
**\Vhen the Egyptians would represent the universe, they deline- 
ated a scr{)ent, bespeckled with variegated scales, devouring the 
emblem of the sun. The dragon was also used as a symbol of the 

♦Sc2 Sti Mice article on the Snake Dance. 
tSce I'c me's Serpent Wor->hip, page 39. 
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same form of worship. The three symbols, the sun, the phallus, 
and the serpent are sometimes combined. All of these facts go 
to show that there was at least a common conception at the basis 
of the symbol, even if a common historical origin cannot be dis- 
covered. It would seem from the snake dance that nature wor- 
ship was the source of the symbol. The same idea is conveyed 
by the traditions and myths prevalent among the wild tribes. The 
Shoshoni philosopher believes that a monster serpent god sup- 
ports the sky with his back. But the sky itself is ice, as it bears 
the color of ice, which the serpent abraids with his scales and 
causes the ice dust to fall upon the earth. In the winter time.it 
falls as snow but in the summer time it melts and falls as rain. 
The form of this serpent is seen in the rainbow of colore, it^is 
then the serpent of the storm." 




Fig.4.— SER EN IN ROCK INSCRIPTIONS. 

This conception of the serpent is, however, not confined to the 
Shoshonis, it is a common belief that the lightning is a serpent. 
This symbol is frequently used to signify the rain god or the 
storm god. The gesture sign for rain is made by holding the 
hands before the shoulders with the fingers pendant as if to rep- 
resent the drops; but for lightning the forefinger points upward 
and is brought down with great rapidity with a sinuous undulat- 
ing motion. This sign was common among the Apaches, Shos- 
honis, and other Indians of the West. There are, also, pictures 
which contain the serpent as a symbol for lightning much more 
distinctly than this gesture language. Pictures were discovered 
by Mr. N. H. Jackson on the decorated walls of an estufa in the 
Pueblo de Jemez which symbolized lightning; one of them as an 
arrow shooting from the sky, but the other as a crooked feather 
headed serpent, both of them shooting from two semi-circles 
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which were symbolical of the sky or cloud. The inscribed rocks 
of Colorado contain pictures of the serpent associated with hu- 
man and animal figures, though it is unknown whether these were 
designed to symboliz3 nature powers, or whether they were the 
representatives of the totems of the tribes, or were the records 
of the people, or mere figures which were drawn by the fancy 
of the people.'^' [S^e Fig. 5.] The pictographs discovered by 




Fig. 5.-serpi:nt gn an inscrihed rock in Colorado. 

Ijeut. Whipple of the Pacific Railroad survey on the Rocky Dell 
Creek in the Stake Plains, [See Fig. 5.] contain a figjure of a non- 
descript animal. It was interpreted by the Pueblo Indians as the 
great water snake created by Montezuma to give rain and preserve 
the lives of those who should pray to him. They described the 
snake as being as large around «as a man's body and of exceeding 
great length, slowly gliding upon the water. They say they smoke 
and pray to the sun. The moon is the younger sister of the sun; 
the stars are their children; all are worshiped. Besides these is 
the great snake to whom tliey arc to look for life. Rattlesnakes, 
frogs, and all animals living near the water arc sacred among the 
Puebloes because of their association with the water which is re- 
garded as a great blessing. Apaches, however, do not regard 
these animals as sacred but they pay particular veneration to 
bcars.f The Zunis have the serpent as a comm.on symbol. 

III. We now turn to the serpent symbol as found in Mexico 
and Central America. Serpent worship seemed to prevail through- 
out this entire region and was common both among the Nahua 
and Maya naces. It is well known that there were two great 
centres of pojnilation in prehistoric times, and two parallel lines 
of history and civilization, namely, \n Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca. It is remarkable, however, that as we examine the monuments 
in both sections, we find the serpent symbol very prominent. It 
is supposed that the Toltecs were the more ancient people and 

•Sec N. If. Holme-.' .Tcctujiu of Roik IiHcriptioti^, liayd.rn's Survey, 1876, p. 402, PI. XLTII. 
Nos. 2 and j, 

tSce Rei>ort upon the Indian Tribes by Lieut. Whipple, p. 38. 
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thai the Maya history and civilization preceded that of the Na- 
huas, but in both, the serpent symbol appeared and, so far as 
we can ascertain, had the same general significance. We do not, to 
be sure, find the serpent as conspicuous in the architecture of the 
northern city of Mexico as in the more ancient cities of the South, 
such as Uxmal, Paienque, Chichen Itza, but we find it very promi- 




HUMAN FIGURED ENVELOPED WITH THE SERPENT SYMBOL. 



nent in the relics of art such as the calendar stones, the vases, 
and vessels of pottery and other sculptured stone relics. The 
manuscripts or codices which have been transmitted through the 
hands ot the Nahua scribes have the serpent symbol in great 
profu iion. But on the other hand the bas-relief stucco ornaments 
and hieroglyphic tablets of the southern kingdom have the sym- 
bol very prominently represented. It would seem from this that 
the serpent worship was very prominent in both races and was 
transmitted from one race to the other, or was drawn either from 
primitive customs and superstitions and developed in parallel 
lines. 

[I.] We propose to describe the various specimens of ancient 
art, which contain the serpent symbol, and shall give a number of 
cuts to illustrate the point. There are many relics in 
Me.xico which contain the serpent symbol. Dr. Rau says of these 
relics: "the particular attention paid to snakes by the inhabitants 
of Anahnac is exemplified in the collection by a number ofmouid- 
ings and relics in clay representing those reptiles in various atti- 
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tudes. Several specimens show a snake coiled on the baclc 
ola turtle and in the act of bitin;^ its head. In some of these 
representations the lower part of the neck of the turtle exhibits a 
human face. This curious group is quite typical and probably 
refers to some tradition or to a religious conception of the Aztecs. 
A coiled snake with uplifted head is likewise frequently met 
among the Mexican terra-cottas. and a number of productions 
of their character can be seen in the National Museum. He 
says one of the most elaborate Mexican figures of the col- 
lection represents a man seated with the hands resting on the 
knees and bearing on his back another human figure is so 
placed that its head surmounts that of the first, while its hands 
press against the forehead and its feet rest on the shoulders of the 
lower figure. The most conspicuous feature consists in two 
serpents which, descending from the head-dress of the upper 
figure, encompass the group on both sides and rest their heads 
beneath the feet of the upper figure. [See Fig. 6,] 

A still more admirable specimen of Mexican pottery, and as far 




as the general outline is concerned, might readily be taken for a 
vessel of Ktruscan or Greek- origin. The peculiar ornamenta- 
tion, however, .stamps it at once as a Mexican product of art. 
The vessel may be compared to a pitcher with two handles 
standing opposite to each other, and with two mouths projecting 
between them. ICach handle is formed by two snakes crossmg 
their tails and resting their heads on the rim, and the flat 
ba.se of the vessel is moulded in the shape of a coiled serpent. 
Another beautiful Mexican vase [See Fig. 7.] of somewhat glob- 
ular shape is remarkable for its elaborate raised ornamentation 
which consists of four entwined snakes and four masks placed at 
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equal distances from eacli other. The vessel stands on three feet, 
presenting beautifully executed eagle's heads. 

There are many other specimens of art adornments besides 
these. Bancroft speaks of the specimens of art at Tezcuco, the 
ancient rival of Mexico, in the northwest part of the town. He 
says: "Mayer found a shapeless heap of bricks, adobes and pot- 
tery. In the top were several large basaltic slabs. The rectan- 
gular .stone basin with sculptured sides shown in the cut, was 
found in connection with this heap and preserved in the Penasco 
collection in Mexico." [See Fig. 8.] 




i e 8— WATER TROUGH WITH ^FRPENT ORN\^ 

This has been described as representing a conflict between a 
serpent and a bird, and attention has been called to the cross as. 
a symbol of nature worship. The serpent was a symbol of the 
lightning, the bird of the winds, and the cross of the point of the 
compass, and it is possible that this was what was intended,* 

Bradford states that lying directly under the gate-way an idol 
has been preserved nearly perfect and representing a rattlesnake 
painted in bright colors, and Dupaix mentions the following 
specimens. At Xochicalco, on the western shore of the lake is a 
coiled serpent in red porphyry i^ feet in diameter, and g feet 
long if uncoiled. A serpent cup, or a cup in the shape of a coiled 
serpent with the head projecting for a handle, was found at Santa 
Catolina; the material of black porous volcanic stone, and a 
rattle-snake, 8% feet long and 8 inches in diameter near Atlixco 
sculptured in high relief on the flat surface of a hard brown stone. 
In the cloisters behind the Dominican Convent is a noble speci- 
men of the great idol, almost perfect and of fine workmanship. 
This monstrous divinity is represented as swallowing a human 
victim which is seen crushed in its horrid jaws." "The corner 
stone of the Lottery Office is described as the head of the serpent 
idol, not less than 70 feet long when entire." "A house on the 
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strcL-t corner on the south-cast side of the Flaza rested on an 
altar ofblack b^y salt, ornamented with the tail and claws of a 
reptile." Mayer dug up in the court yard of the University two 
feathered serpents of which he gives cuts as well as several other 
relics found within the city limits. Senior Gondra gives plates 
from nine Mexican musical instruments, one of which is of\'er>' 
peculiar construction; the top, shaped like a coiled serpent, is of 
burnt clay resting on the image of a tortoise carved from wood, 
and that on a base of tortoise .shell. These various specimens 
of art in Mexico illustrate one point. The myth of the serpent 
and the tortoise was evidently familiar to the Nahua races, 

Hcsides these, may be mentioned the Aztec calendar stone, 
which always had a serpent around its edge, and generally a face 
rcprcsenlinj; the sun in the center, and various figures and hiero- 
glyphics ihc division of time. There are many specimens of 
calendars in Mexico, the chief of which is the one which has been 
so often described, situated at present in the National Museum 




in Mcxici). A Mi\i\ALi- calendar than this has been found and 
describi.tl. We furnish a cut Tig. y, taken from Uiarfs "History 
nf thv: A/ttcs," -.uul kindly loanc-d to us by A. C. McClurg &Co., 
The author say.s "tin.' Aztec cycle was represented by a circle 
with a picture of the sun in the center; around this circle from 
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n'tjlit to left tliere were representations of the four symbolic signs 
of the year. The first year was called Toc/i///. the rabbit; the 
second. ,^rrt//, the reed; thu thirJ Tcc/>a//. the i\mt ; the fourth, 
Cti//i. the liouse. It will be noticed that the folds of the serpent 
which surrounds the cycle, divide it into four periods of thirteen 
years, and that these rings at the same time mark the car- 
dinal points. This is a very remarkable figure. It shows how 
the serpent symbolized the cycle of time. It seems to have come 
a conventional use, and to have been taken out from the range 
of tlie nature powers. Yet the serpent, and the sun are almost 
ahvay.s associated together in the calendars; as if the powers of 
nature were to be symbolized by them as well as the divisions 
of time. 

This brings up the suggestion that much of mythology was 
embodied in the calendar stone. The cosmic serpent has been 
e.xtensivcly symbolized in various parts of the world, and the 
question is whether the same conception and myth were em- 
bodied in these calendars. 




nsr 



r^S- lo.— SERPENT ORNAMENT ON FACADE AT PALENQUE. 

[n.] We next take up the line of Architecture. One peculiarity 
of the serpent symbol is noticeable here. The serpent is reprc- 
resented in relief as a prominent ornament. This is the case 
in the facade of the so-called " House of the Nuns," at UxmaS. 
[See Fig. lo.] We quote from Bancroft who says: "Two serpents 
each with a monstrous head, between the open jaws of which a hu- 
man face appears, and the tail of a rattle-snake placed near and 
above the head of either end of the building, almost entirely sur- 
round the front above the lower cornice, dividing the front surface, 
by folds and interlacini; of their bodies, into square panels, that 
is, it seems to have been the aim of the builders to form these 
panels by the folds of these two mighty serpents, and the work 
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is so described by all visitors; but it appears from an cxanination 
of the folds, that the serpent whose head and tail are shown on 
the right only encloses really the first panel, and that each other 
panel is surround by the enciles body of a serpent without head 
or tail. The scales or feathers on the serpent's body are some- 
what more clearly defined than indicated in the engraving, as is 
proved by Charnay's photograph." , . . "They are put together 
by small blocks of stone exquisitely worked and arranged with 
the nicest skill and precision, The heads of the serpents are 
adorned with pUiming feathers and tassels." At Chichen-!tza 
there is a pyramid which has a stairway whose balustrade is 
formed by a pair of immense serpents; its base is 197 by 202 ft., 
its height 75 ft., and its summit platform 61 by 64 ft, A stairway 
le.ids up the northern slope 44 ft. wide containing 90 steps, hav- 
ing solid balustrades which terminate at the botton in two im- 
mense serpent's heads 10 ft. long, with open mouths and pro- 
truding tongues. Near this pyramid is the building which is 
called by Stevens the Gymnasium. It consists of two parallel 
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walls 30 by 274 ft., 36 ft. high and 120 ft. apart. The inner 
walls facing each other present a plain, undecorated surface; but 
in the center of each, about 20 ft. from the ground, in a stone 
ring 4 ft. in diameter and 13 in. thick with a hole 19 in. in di- 
ameter through the center; surrounded by two sculptured ser- 
pents as m the following cut. [See Fig. i r.] This structure is 
very similar to the one at U.xmal, which was covered with sculp- 
tured decorations, including two entwined serpents, while from 
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the center of each of the facades projected a stone ring fixed in 
the wall by means of a tenon. 

It may be a mere coincidence yet it is worthy of notice that 
serpents are arranged in pairs in many places. The calendar 
stone of Mexico contains two serpents which form the outer cir- 
cle of the stone and which surround the complicated symbols in 
the center of which is the face, supposed to be the face of the sun. 
These serpents arc regarded by some as the symbol of the great 
cicle of time and the ornaments or symbols enclosed by them 
are supposed to represent the years in the cicle, the days of the 
year, the number of days in the month, and the week days. There 
are, however, many places where the serpent is single, and again 
in other places it is four fold, so that we cannot press this point 
too closely. And yet in the architecture the double serpent is 
noticeable. 

Another peculiarity of the architecture of this region is that 
the serpent symbol is frequently found connected with temples 
and religious edifices. Bancroft says in reference to the Gym- 
nasium and the building at Uxmal where the serpent ring 
was found, "it is easy to imagine that the grand promenade be- 
tween the northern and southern palaces or temples was along 
a line between these walls, and that these sculptured fronts and 
rings were important in connection with religious rites and pro- 
cessions of priests." 

There was in Mexico also a famous temple dedicated to the 
god of war. Of this Acosta says: **it had a very great circuite, 
and within a faire court. It was built of great stones, and in 
fashion of snakes tied one to another." Solace describes the tem- 
ple: **The top of the truncated pyramid on which the idols of 
Huitzilopochtli, the god of war, and Tlaloc, the god of rain, were 
placed, and was 40 ft. square, and reached by a stair way of 120 
steps. On this was the chapel wherein, behind curtains, sat 
Huitzilopochtli on a throne supported by a blue globe. From 
this, supposed to represent the heavens, projected four staves 
with serpent's heads by which the priests carried the god when 
he was brougl;t before the public. The image bore on its head 
a bird of wrought plumes whose head and beak were of burnished 
gold. Its right hand leaned upon a staff. His body was girt 
with a large golden snake and adorned with various lesser fig- 
ures of animals made of gold and precious stones, which orna- 
ments and insigna have each their peculiar meaning. One of 
the names of QuetzalcoatI, the chief god of the Mexicans, was 
the feathered snake. The entrance to his round temple in Mexico 
represented the jaws of a tremendous snake. QuetzalcoatI disap- 
peared in Goatzacoalco, the snake corner ; and a ship of snakes 
brought him to Tlapalla. The driving away of QuetzalcoatI by 
Tezcatlipoca, his enemy, was symbolized by the figure of the 
god cutting up a snake. This may have been intended to rep- 
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resent the conflict between the sun god, or the god of light, and 
the night god, or the god of darkness. Or the other snake may 
be the symbol of moisture and the god of death and drouth, 
fights the snake, as the symbol of the plant life. Dr. Brinton and 
Mv. Edward Tylor maintain that Quetzalcoatl was the sun, and that 
the history of the god was designed only as personifications of the 
sun and its various qualities. Bancroft seems to think that both 
of the divinities of the Aztecs, Quetzalcoatl the sun god, and the 
god of war, had a nature basis, and as Mars was regarded as the 
god of Spring, so the Aztec god of war was associated with the 
rain god, and was the source of the yearly lifeof the plant world. 
If the snake signifies in one place time, in another world, in one 
other instance water or rain, the yearly rejuvenation of germs 
and blossoms, the eternal circle of nature, domination, soothsay- 
ing, it is quite proper that all these qualities are found united 
in one god. Just as the snake changes its skin every year, .so 
does Huitzilopochtli whose mother P^lora, is a snake goddess, 
the idea of the yearly renewal of nature being also connected with 
that of time forever young, and the Aztecs therefore encircle 
their cycle with the snake as the emblem of time. 

[Ill] We turn now to the hieroglyphics which contain the ser- 
pent symbol. 

The serpent in Mexico was used to symbolize three things : 
1st. The cycle of time. 2nd. The Lightning as one of nature's 
powers. 3rd. The attribute of a divinity and the name of an an- 
cestry. 

In its first use it often appeared in the codices. In some cases 
four serpents were coiled so as to form the sides of a square. 
Four squares were brought together, possibly to represent 
the four quarters of the globe, or four great divisions of 
tmic. In the midst of the figure was the face of the sun; the eye, 
protruding tongue and fiery rays emanating from the face, all of 
them being significant of the nature powers. Dr. Thomas thinks 
that the serpents represented the four divisions and counts 13 
rings on the body of each serpent, making 52 years out of the 
combined figure. The position of the four serpents might, how- 
ever, be designed to represent the four quarters of the sky, and the 
whole figure might be considered a constellation, the sun being 
the central object, the two purposes being combined, namely, 
to symbolize the divisions of the celestial regions and to enumer- 
ate the years of the calendar. Astronomy and chronology were 
connected in the oriental countries and \?e may suppose that they 
were in this country'. The calendar stone in Mexico has been the 
subjectof much study. [See Fig. 12.] Dr. Philip Valentin! regards 
it as a symbol of chronology. The four figures in the center sur- 
rounding the face signifies the four periods of time. The animal 
heads in the second circle give the names of the months, twenty in 
number. The dots in the next cycle and the grain of corn in the 
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fourth circle, together ma!;c ths days of the year. The"figures 
in the fifth circle between the towers and the pointers, he thinks 
signify the 52 years of the cycle, and the two serpents surround- 
ing the whole signify that it was a calendar, the serpent being a 
symbol of the great cycle. In this respect the calendar stone 
and the Dresden codex would agree, both being significant of 
divisions of time, and the serpents in both cases signifying the 
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great cycle. There are codices, however, which dilTer from this 
one and yet they contain the serpent syr.ibol. 

We present a cut from the manuscript Troano. [See Plate III.] 
This is supposed to be a record offcasts, a sort of priest's calen- 
dar, and the symbol on the plate would seem to indicate that 
such was the case. It was the custom at the feast to bear certam 
images around the city or the courts of the temple and to deposit 
them at the different gates. We have in this plate the figure 
of a man with a grotesque face and head bearing an image 
on his back'. Below this we have a priest sitting in the door of a 
house apparently depositing certain offerings before an altar; the 
house being indicated by the flat roof and the altar by tongues of 
fire, and the offerings by the round objects before the priest. 
The serpent figure is found in the lower division. It seems to be 
twined around a column. It has four tails and a plumed head. 
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The [Driest stands before the serpent holding a decapitated bird in 
his hand. Between the priest and the serpent are several figures 
which arc difficult to make out. 

Dr. Thomas makes all of these figures symbols of time. He 
says : *'I think it probable that these are cinerary urns given as 
symbolic indications of the idea that the years have closed; as the 
ashes of the dead rest in the urns, so the ashes of the years may 
be said to rest in these vessels. The idea seems to be borne out 
by the fact that the vessel in the middle division of another plate,* 
has on it the figure of a fcross-bones, on top of which are placed 
three other symbols. Possibly they may represent ears of maize 
or tortillas cast into the vessels. A vessel in the same division 
on this plate III contains fruits or goards, and a fish with 
bread seems to be offered to the serpent. Dr. Thomas's essay 
is so obscure as to be difficult to make out and yet it is possible 
that the interpretation of the figures as symbols of time may be 
the correct one. The serpent at any rate may represent the 
great Divinity as it does in the Idols and in the calendars. 

[IV.] We turn now to the Mexican idols and the symbols w hich 
they contain, i. We would first call attention to the resemblance 
between the idols in Mexico and the culture heroes of the Iroquois, 
Both were represented as covered with snakes. The hair and 
shoulders of Atotarho bristled with snake heads as that of Medusa 
did. The idols of Mexico were wreathed with snake heads, but the 
hair and face of the divinity are not so manifestly human as in 
the case of the culture hero. It would seem, however, that the 
superstition fastened itself upon the form of divinity everywhere, 
and made the serpent the symbol of the supernatural power both 
with the culture hero and the war god. It would seem as if there 
was a progress in nature worship, and that the same symbol, 
which among the Iroquois was so expressive, became among the 
Mexicans very complicated and still more significant. 

The first idol which we shall describe is one found in connec- 
tion with the goddess of death in Mexico. [Plate IV.] This is 
described by Bancroft as follows: "The idol was first brought to 
light in grading the Plaza in August, 1790. It is an immense 
block of bluish grey porphyry, about 10 ft. high, 6 ft. wide and 
thick, sculptured on front, rear, top and bottom in a most com- 
plicated and horrible combination of human, animal and ideal 
forms. Vasco de Gama first expressed the opinion in which 
other authors coincide, that the front shown in the cut represents 
the goddess of death, Teoyaomiqui, whose duty it was to bear 
the souls of dead warriors to the house of the sun. The rear 
view of the idol represents Huitzilopochtll, god of war, and hus- 
band of the female divinity whose emblems are carved on the 
front. The bottom of the monument bears various sculptured 
designs not shown in the cut, which are thought to represent 

*S?c Plate XXV'III Drcsdc:i Codex contributions to N. A. Ethnology, Vol. V. 
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Mictlantecutli. god of the infernal regions, the last of this cheer- 
ful trinity; goddess of death, god of war, and god of hell, three 
distinct; deities united in one idol according to the Aztec cate- 
chism. J|The idol was removed to the' University and until 1 82 1 
-was kept buried in the court yard, that it might not kindle anew 
the aboriginal superstitions. 

The analysis of this idol and the examination of its different 
parts will bring out the following remarkable features, i. The 
shape of the idol is that of the cross. 2. It is a combination of 
a human figure and a serpent form; no other animal is represented. 

3. There is a combination of kingly drapery and serpent folds. 

4. There arc four hands plainly visible with the palms extended 
and turned out, with figures of rattles between the hands. 5. 
There seem to be two heads, the serpent head above and the 
human head below ; the serpent head having teeth and fangs visi- 
ble; the human head being a death head. The eyes are made 
with rings around them the same as Tlaloc the god of rain always 
has. 7, The serpent head consists of massive folds bound 
together and fringed, but with cross hatchings to represent the 
serpent's skin. 8. The shoulders of the idol or the arms of the 
cross arc adorned with the teeth of a serpent and the forked 
tongue below the teeth. 9. The fringe which forms a skirt to 
the idol, contains serpents* heads covered with a cross-hatching 
which represcnt's a serpent's skin. Between the serpents' heads, 
tails all of them containing ratttles. 10. B:low these horrid 
tassels, is a serpent with its four folds covered with cross hatch- 
ings which arc dotted like that on the serpents heads above, 
the eyes and lecth and forked tongue resembling those in the 
shoulders and head above. 11. On either side of this serpent 
head are figures that look like claws, though they may be intend- 
ed for serpent's eggs. 

Mr. E. S Holden has drawn the comparison between this 
Mexican idol and others found in Yucatan. He discovers a 
similar combination of serpent's heads and tails with human faces, 
arms and limbs but with the addition of crotalus jaws and many 
other symbols, and thinks that there are so manv striking du- 
plications andcoroborative resemblances that the Yucatec figures 
and the Mexican i lols may be supposed to represent the same 
personage, Iluitzilipochtli, the god of death. The identification of 
the Yucatec and Mexican or Aztec religions seem to be quite 
complete. 

[V.] A comparison of the tradititioni and myths of the serpent 
and the serpent symbol will be in place here. There are many 
myths of the serpent as well as of the tortoise, and these seem to 
be very wide -spread. 

On this point we quote from Mr. Edward Tylor. He says: 
"'In the Old World the tortoise myth belongs especially 
to India, and the idea is developed there in a variety of forms. 
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The tortoise that upholds the earth is called in the Sanskrit 
Kurmaraja, King of the Tortoises, and the Hindoos believe 
to this day that the earth rests upon its back. Sometimes 
the snake Sesha bears the world on its head, or an elephant 
carries it upon its back, and both snake and elephant are 
themselves supported by the great tortoise. The earth, res- 
cued from the deluge which destroys mankind, is set up with 
the snake that bears it resting on the floating tortoise, and a del- 
uge is again to pour over the face of the earth when the world- 
tortoise, sinking under its load, goes down into the great waters." 
** According to Varaha-Mihira, the Indians represented to them- 
selves the inhabited part of the world under the form of a tortoise 
floating upon the water; it is in this sense that they call the 
w^orld Kaunna-chakra\ that is to say, "the wheel of the tortoise.** 
** The striking analogy between the tortoise myth of North 
America and India is by no means a matter of new observation; 
it was indeed remarked upon by Father Lafitau nearly a century 
and a half ago. Three great features of the Asiatic stories are 
found among the North American Indians in the fullest and 
clearest development. The earth is supported on the back of 
a huge floating tortoise, the tortoise sinks under water and causes 
a delupje, and the tortoise is considered as being itself the earth 
floating upon the face of the deep. In the last century, Loskiel, 
the Moravian missionary remarked of the North American Indi- 
ans that "some of them imagine that the earth swims in the sea» 
or that an enormous tortoise carries the world on its back." 
Schoolcraft, an unrivalled authority on Indian mythology within 
his own district, remarks that the turtle is an object held in great 
respect in all Indian reminiscence. It is believed to be in all 
cases, a symbol of the earth and is addressed as. a mother.". . . 
"Amoncj the Mandans, Catlin found a legend which brings in the 
same notion of the world-tortoise, but shows that by differ- 
ence of the accessory circumstances that it was not in America 
a mere part of a particular story, but a mythological conception 
which might be worked into an unlimited variety of myths. The 
talc that the Mandan doctor told Catlin, was that the earth was a 
large tortoise, that it carried dirt upon its back, and that a tribe 
of people who are now dead, and whose faces were white, used 
to dig down very deep in the ground to catch badgers. The 
myth of the world-tortoise is one of those which have this great 
value in the comparison of Asiatic and American mythology^ 
that it leaves not the least opening for the supposition of its 
having been carried by modern Europeans from the Old to the 
New World." The .Scandanavian myth is that the serpent en- 
compassed the globe. In Mexico, the serpent is frequently seen 
encompassing the signs of the zodiac, and we cannot help con- 
necting the symbols on the calendar stones with myths which 
prevailed \x\ the Old World. The same is true of the ornamen- 
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tation of the pottery. The serpent and the tortoise seem to 
embody the myth which, according to Mr. Tylor is so wide 
spread. The serpent symbol in the south-west pDrtion of the 
continent is more complicated and conventional than elsewhere. 
We close this article by referring to the mythological record 
of the creation as contained in the tablets of the creation series 
found in Nineveh, and described by Geo. Smith in his "Chaldean 
Genesis." The subject was the fight between Tiamat and the god 
Marduk. Tiamat, the personification of darkness, chaos, disor- 
der, and so of the powers of evil, is the prototype of the serpent 
of Genesis. Marduk, chosen by the gods for the conflict, and 
armed with sword and bow, engages in fierce fight with Tiamat. 
and eventually dashes out the brains of the dragon, a particular 
which at once calls to recollection "the bruising of the serpent's 
head," as described in Genesis. There is, however, this note- 
worthy difference between the Babylonian and the Chaldean ac- 
counts. Tiamat is a sea-monster, the sea being regarded appar- 
ently as a great hostile power, and so associated with darkness 
and evil. Tiamat is, moreover, a dragon, a composite creature, 
not a serpent. The conflict, however, both in the cuneiform text 
and as depicted on Babylonian seals, always takes place on the 
land. And it may be observed that this same conflict, portrayed 
on a large scale, may be seen on a projecting part of the wall in 
the Assyrian Gallery of the Museum. Here the dragon Tiamat 
is seen retreating, but still threatening, with claws and her wide- 
opened mouth. Tiamat has a pair of wings and a scale-covered 
body. Marduk is advancing to the attack. He has two pairs 
of wings, and is armed with cimeter, and is brandishing a pair 
double tridents, which possibly represent liglitiiing. On the seals 
he is represented either equipped and ready for the conflict, or 
attacking the dragon with bow and cimeter. On one seal, how • 
ever, the dragon is represented as a serpent, as in the biblical 
story, and pursued by Marduk. It will seem from this that the 
serpent in oriental countries was representative of a nature power 
and that is was attended with symbols of the lightning, and other 
processes of nature. Our conclusion is: whether there was any 
connection between the two continents, the serpent symbol in 
both hemispheres was associated with nature worship, yet 
there were traditions associated with it which have very striking 
analogies. The serpent evidently represented a nature power, 
but it was more than this. It is possible that we shall find the 
oriental tradition still connected with the American Symbol. 
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Correspondence. 



THE METALS OF THE AZTECS. 

Editor Am, Autlqiiarian : 

In the article by Hon. David A. Wells, entitled, "An Economic 
Study of Mexico," published in Popular Science Monthly for April, 
iS86. I find the following passages: 

"In the Museum of the city of Mexico there is probably the best 
collection of the remains of the so-called Aztec people that ever has 
or probably ever will be gathered. Here, arranged upon shelves 
and properly classified, the visitor will see a large number juid va- 
riety of their tools, weapons, and implements. Setting aside their 
fictile or pottery jDroducts, they are all of stone — the same arrow- 
heads, the same stone hatchets, pestles, and the like, which Jirc still 
picked up on the fields and along the water-courses of New Eng- 
land, the wSouth, and the West; and of which there are so many 
public and private collections in the United States — no better than, 
and in some respects inferior in artistic merit and finish to, many 
like articles excavated by the Shoshones and Flatheads on the Co- 
lumbia and vSnake Rivers. /// all this large collection there is no 
evidence^ save a very fciv copper implements^ the use of which is 
someivhat doubtful that the Aztecs ever had any knowledge and 
made any use of metal tools ; and in only a comparatively few in- 
stances have fabrications of copper, of unquestionable antique ori- 
gin, ever been discovered in connection with Aztec remains in Mex- 
ico. And of the pottery and stone-work in the shape of idols, small 
and big, masks, and vases, and of which there are many specimens 
in the miiseimi and throui^hout the countrv, it is sufficient to sav 
that it is all of the rudest kind, and derives its chief attraction and 
interest from its hideousness and almost entire lack of anything 
which indicates either artistic taste or skill on the part of its fabri- 
cators. Take any fair collection of wh.at purports to be the pro- 
ducts of Aztec skill and workmanship, and place the same side by 
side with a similar collection made in anv of the most civilized of 
the islands of the Pacific — the Fijee, the Marcjiiesas, or the Sand- 
wich Islands, or from the tribes that live on \'ancouver\s Sound — 
and the superiority of the latter would be at once most evident and 
unquestionable."" 

"Jiut this is not all. It is now generally conceded that the Aztec 
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tribes, that have become famed in history, did not number as many 
as two hundred and fifty thousand, and that the area of territory to 
-which their rule was mainly confined did not much exceed in area 
the State of Rhode Island. The first sight of a horse threw them 
into a panic, and they had no cattle, sheep, swine, dogs, or other 
domestic animals — save the turkey — of any account. They had no 
written language, unlcvss the term can be properly applied to rude 
drawings of a kind similar to those with which the North Ameri- 
can Indian ornaments his skin or scratches upon the rocks. // is 
very doubtful if they had anything which would be regarded as 
vioney ; and in the absence of beasts of burden, of any system of 
roads and of wheeled vehicles, or, indeed, of any methods of trans- 
portation other than through the muscular power and backs of men, 
they could have had but little internal trade or commerce." 

I take issue with the writer on all of these points, and desire to 
present a few facts to show that his positions are not tenable. The 
relics alone which have been collected by Father Fischer and which 
are now in the Museum at Washington as well as those which are 
in the National Museum at Mexico, show that the Aztecs had orna- 
inents which exceeded any thing ever found in the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. They had metals which they used for coins, and it 
is known that they carried on an extensive Aboriginal trade. 

The Calendar stone in Mexico shows that if they did not have a 
phonetic Language, yet the art of writing reached a much higher 
stage than ever existed among the wild Indians, and can by no 
means be compared with the ornaments upon skin, or the scratches 
upon rocks referred to by the writer. 

That the Aztecs did not possess cattle, sheep, swine, or horses, 
will be readily acknowledged, but this does not conflict with the 
idea of their being in a high degree of civilization. As to their ter- 
ritory being no larger than Rhode Island, we leave that for the 
historians to decide. Mr. Wells seems to belong to that class of 
scholars who are inclined to reduce everything in America to the 
level of savage life making the wild Indians of the Northern States 
examples of all the tribes and illustrations of all the races which 
ever existed on the continent. 

I wish here to briefly describe the metal articles, that Mr. Wells 
did not see, but which for many years have been on exhibition in 
the Archaeological rooms of the Museo Nacional of Mexico: 

Gold. — In the case containing objects of gold the most noticea- 
able are — three small Aztec idols used as amulets, ten large beads, 
and two (2) small clasps that bear the engraved image of a mon- 
key. They may be seen in case No. 55 which stands in the center 
of the second room of the Department. 

Silver. — Near to Case No. 55 is No. 54 which contains the ar- 
ticles of silver. I would call attention to a tentctl^ today called be- 
zote^ or lip ornament by the Mexicans. It is the silver head of an 
eagle, finely designed, and was found in an excavation made in a 
tujuulus near Atotonilco the Grand. 

Copper Tools and Weapons. — Among: this interesting col- 
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lection of tools made of copper I note; an ax from San Luis Potosi, 
a chisel from the State of Tabasco, a small ax from the State of 
Oaxaca, and many drills and needles from divers places. The nee- 
dles are abont double the size of those of the pre-historic lake-dwell- 
ers of Switzerland, but verv similar in form. 

Amon<^ the Aztecs, ornaments of copper were sometimes worn 
bv the poor, but this metal was chiefly employed in the manufact- 
ure of instruments for the arts. It was often alloyed with tin — 
usually in the proportion of 90 parts of copper to 10 of tin — and 
when thus hardened, or converted into bronze, wood could be 
worked with it. The few metal spear- points and arrow-heads found 
in Mexico are all of bronze. 

Copper Orxamexts. — In Case No. 53 are to be seen some 
snake rattles made of copper and also a copper tortoise. The latter 
is hollow, and was found in an ancient Huastecan orave. 

In Case No. 51 are some copper tweezers from Mitla. They 
were used, doubtless, as in South American tribes, and, today ,amon«^ 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, to pluck out the hairs of the 
beard. 

In the same case is a copper labret, or lip ornament, which, ac- 
cording to Sir John Lubbock,* i> of the same style as those worn 
by the Esquimaux. 

The copper disc, 28 centimetres in diameter, in Case No. 52, 
comes from the State of Jalisco. It probably once was the property of 
a priest of the <^od of Fire. It was worked with hammer and chisel. 
In the center of the disc can be perceived even now, though much 
corroded, a human fi<^me surrounded by the rays of the sun, among 
which are eight larger rays referring to the eight "hours" of the 
Mexican day. It has two small holes near one edge for suspension, 
exactly as have nearly all the discs or gorgets found in the graves 
of the Mound Guilders of the United States. 

In that magnificent manuscript book of 32 pages in the Museum 
— which Mr. Wells will find cataloQfued under the head of Paint- 
ings — No. 23 — Tributes — is given a complete record of the articles 
which the surrounding conquered nations paid to the Aztecs annually. 
In this long list will be frequently seen figures of little copper bells. 
Fortunately the Museum possesses several specimens but perhaps 
none as fine as those in the Fischer Collection recentlv added to the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington. These bells were made 
of hammered wires welded together and are marvels of workman- 
ship. 

CopPKu MoNKV. — In Case No. 56 appear several examples of 
an instrument in the form of a choppmg-knife for mince-meat. 
They are of pure copper and therefore seemingly too soft for agri- 
cultural uses or art tools. Capt. Dupaix deposited these in the Mu- 
seum on his return from his second exploring expedition to Oaxaca 
in the year 1806. lie says in his description :+ that they are of 
'*very fine, red copper, cast, not hammered, symmetrical, of pleas- 

*Prchist()ric Tinics, Pa^jc 464. 

tAnalc!* del Museo, Mex.co, \t)\. 2, p. 393. 
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'Miior contour, correct design, anchor-like in shape." He adds that 
an Indian in his field near Antequera (Oaxaca)* "plowed up an 
"old clay pot which contained twentythrec dozens of similar in- 
••••struments with little difference among them in quality, thickness,, 
"and size." He, moreover, asserts in another place thatf "these in- 
struments come to light very often in that country and the silver- 
"smiths buy them for the good and superior alloy of the metal." 

The belief that these objects were money is founded on the fol- 
lowing extract from Torquemadaf wlio wrote in the seventeenth 
century : "In others [places] they used much some coins of cop- 
"per almost in the shape of the Tau or T, or an anchor of three or 
"four finger-breadths of thin plates." In Tlachco at the time of 
the Conquest these objects, for convenience, were used in trade or 
exchange as money; hence comes the name tlaco^ which the Mexi- 
cans give today to their copper coin known as Octava de rca/ (^onc 
and nine-sixteenth cents) being the eighth part of 12^4 cents. 
Cartes sayst that tin was also used for money. 

But Mr. Wells believes that "the Aztecs had nothing that an- 
swered the purpose of money." And yet it is as certain as any his- 
torical fact can be that they used chocolate beans as a circulating 
medium. In wholesale dealings the beans were sewed up into sacks, 
of 8,000 and half-sacks of 4,000 beans each. In some parts of south- 
ern Mexico this pre-Columbian currency is still partially in use. 

As corroborative evidence that the copper "chopping-knives," 
above-mentioned, wero also money, I would cite a living example 
of a similar currency existing in Kardofan and Darfur, Mahomme- 
dan provinces of the Soudan country, Africa. Akerman saysrlj "It 
"consists of pieces of iron called Bashash^ somewhat resembling 
*Hhe semi-circular knife used by leather-cutters, or, as the edges are 
"irregular, the cross-section of a mush-room. The prototype was 
^'probably an iron arrow-head, however much the present form 
*'may differ from such an object." Can we not by a parity of rea- 
soning claim the arrow-head as the archetype of the money of the 
Aztecs — and that these anchor-shaped castings of copper, too soft 
for agricullural and too dull for warlike uses, were the uncoined 
metallic currencv of the early inhabitants of Mexico? 

W. W. Blakk. 

City of Mexico, Xovcmbcr, 18S6. 



MODE OF FISHING BY TIH-: DELAWARE INDIANS.. 

Editor Afii, Anthjitarian : 

The following manner of catching shad and other fish was relat- 
ed to me by an old resident, Mr. J. W. Andreas, of Berlinsville,. 
Pa., told him by liis grandfather, who used to see the Indians fish.. 

•Annales del Musco, ^lexiro. Vol. II, p. 394. 

tMonaquia Indiana, Mexico, Vol, 2, p. 560. 

tCartas de Reiacion. Mexii.o, p. 536. 

lAn introduction to the study of Ancient and Modern Coins, p. 173. 
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The first step was to throw up two lines of stone walls, extending 
from each shore in an oblique manner toward the middle of the 
stream where they almost met. Here was walled up a round re- 
ceiver resembling a well called a "bound." 

This finished, there was taken into the stream, extending from 
shore to shore, a certain distance from the weir, a braided mass of 
brushwood called a net, attended by hands enough to easily drag it 
along through the water. This was done to scare and sweep the 
the fish into the circular well at the meeting of the two walls, after 
which it was closed. Each person then prepared himself with his 
spear, and the one who handled his implement with the greatest 
dexterity was rewarded with the largest number of fish. 

^^AqnaHs/iicola^'* is the Delaware name of a large tributary of 
the Lehigh River, and this in the English language means "Brush- 
net fishing." 

The whites who first came here fished for shad in this manner 
as did also their successors, until dams were built in the river bv the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company to feed their canal, which 
prevented the fish from ascending. 

Col. C. C. Jones in his "Antiquities of the Southern Indians" p. 
332, writes, which he has quoted from Loskiel, who spent some time 
among the Lenape, and who undoubtedly saw this manner of fish- 
ing "Wlicn the shad fish come up the rivers in the spring, the In- 
dians run a dam of stones across the stream, where its depth will 
admit of it, not in a straight line, but in two parts verging towards 
each other in an angle. An opening is left in the middle for the 
water to run off. At this opening they place a large box, the bot- 
tom of which is full of holes. They then make a rope of the twigs 
of the wild vine, reaching across the stream, upon which boughs of 
about six feet in lencjth are fastened at the distance of about two 
fathoms from each other. A party is detached about a mile above 
the (lam with this rope and its appendages, who begin to move 
gently down tlic current, some guiding one, some the opposite end, 
whilst others keep the branches from sinking by supporting the 
rope in the middle with wooden forks. Thus they proceed, fright- 
ening the fishes into the opening left in the middle of the dam, 
where a number of Indians are placed on each side, who standing 
upon the two legs of the angles, drive the fishes with poles, and an 
hideous noise, through the opening into the above mentioned box 
or chest. Here they lie, the water running off through the holes 
in the bottom, and other Indians stationed on each side of the chest, 
seek them out, kill them and fill their canoes. Bv this contrivance 
they sometimes catch above a thousand shad and other fish in half 
day.* 

We find in this vicinitv on the banks of the Lehigh River numer- 
ous, fiat, water-worn stones of different sizes, and various forms tend- 
ing however almost always to the (nal shape, having notches worked 
into the sides opposite each other, which arc correctly called "net 
sinkers." 



♦"History of the Mission of the United lirelhcrn," etc., p. 95, Ixjndon, 1794, in Antiquities of the 
Southern Indians by C. C. Jones, p. 332. 
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As it required considerable weight to keep on the bottom a "brush 
net" to prevent the escape of the fish, it is certain that such objects 
were attached to the net for this purpose. "Such pUim met s are, as 
a rule, bulky, and were probably used to weigh down the long 
grape-vine ropes with which the Indians were wont to drag the 
rivers in driving the fishes before them * ♦ ♦ ♦, The noise of these 
stones rolling along the bottom would have materially assisted in 
frightening the fishes from their hiding places and in compelling 
them to swim toward the desired point."J Many small ones have 
been found. So small and light indeed that they would have been 
of no use at all fastened to a net. My collection contains such. 
These were, I suppose, used in connection with hook and line. 
Plummets made of lead and weighing several ounces are now used 
here in this manner in fishing for black bass, a fish planted into 
streams here a number of years ago. Dr. Rau, curator of the Arch- 
a'clogical department of the Smithsonian Institution, figures in his 
"Prehistoric Fishing in Europe and North America, pp. 158-9, an 
interesting series of these objects found on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna at Muncey, Penn. The largest is eight inches across its 
broadest part, and one and three-eighths inches thick in the middle,, 
weighing two and seven-eighths pounds. He thinks it was used 
ill weighting a set net. 

A very large specimen of this kind, nine and one-quarter Inches 
long, three and three-quarter inches wide at its broadest part which 
is at one end, two inches thick at the same place and weighing three 
and seven-eighths pounds \vas picked up from the surface by the 
writer last fall on Lehigh Island in the Lehigh River at this city. 
It is a water worn stone. I say found on the surface; originally it 
was dug out of the sand, how far down it is impossible to say, and 
thrown aside by the sand diggers who did not know its scientific 
value as a relic. This was either used as an anchor to an Indian's 
l)oat, or in weighting a small net. Sinkers so large are seldom 
found. To call them anchors would be preferable. 

A. F. Beiilix. 

Allcntown, Penn., Dec. 6, 1886. 



"OLD FORT" IN KENTUCKY. 

Editor Am. Antiguarian: 

I have been surveying some new enclosures and have re-surveyed 
some of the old ones, have made a good survey of the Old Fort 
in Kentucky, opposite to the old mouth of the Scioto River. The 
walls of the fort are 10 feet in height. From the end of the east 
covered ways to west end of the western ones it is just 4,500 feet. 
These works are now partially demolished by a new railroad now 
building. 

I have obtained another small copper axe and a copper tube from, 
Greenup Co., Ky., opposite here. 

Portsmouth, Ohio. T. H. Lewis. 

J"Aniiquitics of the Southern Indians," by C. C.Jones, p. 338. 
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A "SILVER FIND." 

Editor Aw. Antiquarian: 

One of the most interesting and valuable finds that ever came 
under my notice was made last Jidy. There is, opposite Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, on the Kentucky side of the river, a high bluff which 
%vas quite an Indian resort in early days. Upon the summit of the 
bluff and near the edge is a high mound, having a slightly flattened 
top. From this mound a magnificent view of the Scioto Valley 
can be had, but a bend in the river shuts out most of the view that 
otherwise mi{;ht be had up and down the Ohio, 

Until last July this mound had never been opened. It was re- 
garded by the people of that neighborhood as a great curiosity, and 
whenever a stranger came into that locality to stay any length of 
time be w.'ls talcen to this mound and told all about its past history 
and what is presumably- contained, (Such people alwnys know all 
about mysteries). 

In the early part of July two young men living in Portsmouth 

and one of them in the employ of a merchant there conceived the 

idea to explore the mound, and accordingly set out for the place 

one Friday, From what I can learn (details of the work and find 

almost lost) they began at the summit and sunk a shaft straight 

^■^^ down. They encountered much char- 

i 2^ coal, but no bones; after having gone 

\^^^^ down some four feet they suddenly 

^"^^^H came upon and took out a well prc- 

^^^^■| served skull, quite large. Thcaccompa- 

^^^^H nying parts of the skeleton were so de- 

^^^^B ca\'eit that they made no attempt to pre- 

^^^H serve any parts save the skull. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B They found few inches below the 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 skeleton mingled with much char- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H coal, 103 30 buckles, 

^^^^B^^^H^^^^B 2 Nothing more was 

^^^H found although the excavation was 

^^^H carried on down some 10 feet. On 

^^^^^ the way home while passing through a 

^^^^1 corn-field near the mound they found 

^^^^H a large grooved axe, the groove being 

^^^^|K nearly in the centre, one edge sharp 

^^^^^K presumably for cutting, the other hav- 

^^^^^ ing been used to hammer with. The 

material w;ls ph<irpyry, the specimen was highly polished, the 

groove extends all around. The axe weighs 31^ pounds, is rather 

fiat. It is alMHtt the most peculiar shaped one I ever saw. 

These relics were brought to this city (Cincinn.iti) soon after be- 
ing found and were si)ld lo Mr. Mercer. The silver in them alone 
wa^ worth $12.00 at current price. Ilu held them until Fcbruarv 
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1st, 1SS7, iiiid llieii sokl llieni to the writer. A careful cvainrna- 
tioii and ;iii earnest inquiry hiis enabled the writer to find out tl-.is 
imich of their history. Upon one of the buckles is the French 
Crown of 1730 or 174O, with the Catholic emblem, a heart. The 
decorated with small leaves but furnish no clew as to 
; outfit probably belonged to a convert of 
and we can only conjecture as to the rest. 
Similar finds have been made in South- 
ern Wisconsin and in one instance in 
West Virginia, but no find was ever 
made where the amount of silver was 
so great. The illustrations accompa- 
nying this article show the exact si/.c 
of the pieces found. 

There have been a great many relics 
found in the hanks of the Ohio a little 
distance above Portsmouth. It seems 
to be a locality especially rich in relics 
that date back about 200 years. There 
was brought to me a month ago by a 
gentleman residing in that locality some 
very curious bone and shell implements 
which he claimed he had found along 
the shore at the foot of a high bluff. 
The river in a recent flood had washed 
them out and scattered them along the water edge. He picked up 
several shell discs about the size of a dollar, some of them drilled 
ill several places and others having but one perforation, 
the objects of interest there were several large hu- 
man teeth (mostly molars) which had been perfo- 
rated and had been worn as beads. I had never 
seen anything like them before and was greatly in- 
terested in noting the fact. 

Numbers of wild turkey bones broken off short ' 
and sawed (evidently with a flint tool) to a round 
edge occurred. The average length of these was 
I ^ inches; hcuUs of birds (wading birds) polished 
from use, some drilleil and worn as heads and others 
worn to a point and showing use as drills or perforator; still 
other drills and perforators made from the bone taken from the 
front leg of the deer were found. They especially were well pre- 
served and much above the average size of bone awls. Several 
were S inches long and nearly as sharp as needles. There were 
no two alike in size or in make. 

I succeeded in making the purchase after some bartering and 
have carefully examined the entire lot. I can safely say it is the 
most complete lot of bone and shell implements I ever saw. 

W. K. MOOltHKAH. 

Cincinnati. Ohi... Mnrch, 1SS7. 
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MR. PERKINS' COLLECTIONS OF COPPER RELICS. 

Editor Am. Anti(i u avian: 

In reply to your questions I will say that I have never known of 
a copper relic found in an effigy mound; but have some that were 
found in fields near such mounds and a few that were found in con- 
ical mounds. 

A large proportion of the coppers I have collected were turned 
up by the plow, but some have been found at considerable depths. 

They were undoubtedly made from both the float copper — found 
in such abundance all over this State — and the metal taken from the 
ancient copper mines near Lake Superior. 

I do not think their manufacture can be ascribed to any. particu- 
lar tribe, but rather to all the races of men who have, at different 
periods, occupied this region. 

In 1875 I sold 1 13 coppers to the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, and gave them 30 more. 

In 1S85 I sold 150 to the Public Museum of the city of Milwau- 
kee, and in 1886 sold 50 more to the same institution. 

I have given to some of the public and private Collections, of the 
United vStates and Europe, about 50 coppers, and have still in my 
j^ossession several hundreds of these interesting objects. All of them 
were found in what is now called the State of Wisconsin, and thev 
exhibit \ arious degrees of skill in their manufacture from the rudest 
])c)ssiblc to the highest. 

F. S. Perkins. 

Burlington, Wis., Jan. lotli, 1S87. 
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Hditor Am. Antiquarian : 

Last week I visited two very interesting groups of mounds in 
polk Co., Wis., located a few miles north of Osceola Mills, on the 
right l)ank of tlie river St. Croix as you go north. I did not have 
time to closely examine them, but think there are about 21 mounds 
in each group and the groups nearly one mile apart. The wagon 
road divides one through its center leaving standing one side which 
is fully 15 feet high and about 30 feet in diameter — longest way. 
It i> a circular mound. These mounds are clearlv defined and stand 
out in as bold relief as those seen at Aztalan. The early part of 
this montli I examined a series or group of mounds about 2 miles 
south of \\'aterloo, Wis. They are in a line running north and 
south 23 in number, 21 of which are conical and 2 the shapes of 
animals. Xearlv all of them had been ex])lored I see by Sunday's 
Inter Ocean that an interesting group of mounds have recently been 
discovered not far from Schwartzburg, Washington Co., Wis.,-- 
2 I in number. 

A. II. Porter. 

Madison, Wis., Nov. i6th, 1S86. 
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BOOKS ON MYTHS AND MYTHOLOGY. II. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

I send an additional list of works in the English language, found 
in the libraries of the Bureau of Ethnology, Geological Survey, and 
The Scottish Rite Masons, Washington, D. C. 

Bible Myths, and their parallels in other religions. N. Y., 1883, 
589 pp. Anonymous. 

Bowker, Jas. Goblin Tales of Lancashire. London, n. d. 266 
pp. 

Collier, Margaret. Prince Peerless. N. Y., 1887. 267 pp. 

De Gubernatis, Angelo. Zoological Mythology, or The Legends 
of Animals. 2 vols. London, 1872. 

Dorman (Rushton M.) The Origin of Primitive Superstitions. 
Philadelphia, 1S7 1. 398 pp. 

Dyer (Rev. T. F. Thiselton) English Folk-lore. London, 1884. 
280 pp. 

Frere (Mary) Old Deccan Days. London, 1881. 304 pp. 

Gordon (H. L.) Legends of the Northwest. St. Paul, Minn., 
1 88 1. 143 pp. 

Gould (Chas., B. A.) Mythical Monsters. London, 1886. 407 
pp. 

Grimm (Jacob) Teutonic Mythology. Tr. h}- Stally brass. Vol. 
I, 437 pp. London, 1S80. 

Hearn (Lafcadio) Stray Leaves from Strange Literature. 

Jones (Wm.) Finger-ring Lore. London, 1877. 534 pp. 

Kavanagh (Morgan) Myths traced to their primary source 
through Language. 2 vols. London, 1856. 328 and 421 pp. 

Lang (Andrew) Custom and Myth. 1885. 304 pp. 

Lee (Vernon) Tuscan Fairy Tales. London, n. d. 

Linton (E. Lynn) Witch Stories. London, 1883. 320 pp. 

Magnusson (Eirikr) and Morris (Wm.) Three Northern Love 
Stories and other tales. Tr. from the Icelandic. London, 1875. 
246 pp. 

MeinhoKl (W.) editor. Th^ Amber Witch. London, 1861. 
171 pp. 

Menzies ( Louisa L. J.) Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons. 
London, 1864. ^9^ PP* 

Middlemore (Mrs. S. G. C.) Round a Posada Fire. [Spanish 
legends] London, n. d. 146 pp. 

Morris [Richartl, LL. D.,] Legends of the Holy Rood. Lon- 
don, 1 87 1. 240 pp. 

Mulock [Miss D. C] The Fairy Book. N. Y., n. d. 

Murray [A. vS.] Manual of Mythology. N. Y., 1884. 36S pp. 

Napier [Jas.] Folk Lore [From the West of Scotland] Paisley, 
1S79. 181 pp. 

Rink [Dr. Henry] Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo. Edin- 
])urgh and London, 1SS5. d.72 pp. 
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Scoff ern [J.] Stray Leaves of Science and Folk-lore. London^ 
187c. 485 pp. 

Silvcs [Wirt] British Goblins. [Welsh Folk-lore, etc.] London, 
1S80. 395 pp. 

Smith [J. Moyr] Tales of Old Thule. London, 1879. ^99 PP* 

Unkulunkiilu, or The Tradition of the Creation. [Zulu texts on 
various topics, with English translations in parallel columns]. No 
title page. 

Valentine [Mrs. L.] Eastern Tales. ["Chandos" Classics] Lon- 
don, n. d. 540 pp. 

J. Owen Dorsey, 
Washington, D. C, Box 591. 

March 19, 1887. 



A "CEREMONIAL OBJECT." 

Editor Am, Aiitiquariaji : 

Last summer the writer procured from a Mr. Jacob, a farmer liv- 
ing about seven miles northwest of this city, one of the so called 
"ceremonial weapons," to which is attached a history of more than 
common interest. This relic, a reminder of a nearly extinct peo- 
ple, was kept in possession of the Jacob family almost a century 
and a (juartcr. An Indian on his w^ay from the mountains to the 
then Moravian village of Bethlehem, Penna., loaded with furs and 
skins, gave it to the grandfather of the gentleman who allowed it 
to come into my possession, for a certain quantity of tobacco. The 
mountains from which the Indian came, are, I suppose, the Kitta- 
tinny (m- Hhic mountains about fifteen miles north from here. The 
weapon is made of steatite, tinged with green, and is beautifully 
polished, much of this polish has, however, been caused by the use 
of it as a hone for a razor. It is somewhat damasked at one end of 
the p'jrfoiation. This may have occurred while in the hands of the 
white owners. It is near to an obloiig in shape, with edges slightly 
curved, which arc bhint, three inches long, two and one eighth inches 
broad at one end, ant! decreasing in width to one and seven eighths 
inches .it tlic other. The perforation measures in diameter one half 
inch. A section of the implement from edge to edge would form 
a perfect h)/enge. 

I am not aware, although for more than a decade of years a care- 
ful student of anticjuities of stone, that the mystery surrounding these 
interesting imj)Iemcnts has ever been satisfactorily explained. Nei- 
ther would the writer, who classes himself as an amateur, undertake 
to bring to liglit their true design. Although written about as "ban- 
ner stones '' such able and learned archieolou:ists as Charles Rau and 
C. C. Jones call tliem "ceremonial weapons," a name to my mind 
very apj)ropriate, while the former title is altogether out of place 
and inaptlv given. 

I have stated that the so called "ceremonial" object was exchanged 
for tobacco bv an Indian from the hunt. Of what use was the relic 
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to him while on an excursion of this kind? He certainly could kill 
nothing with it even if he so desired. One blow would have shiv- 
ered it into fragments. In the chase too he would naturally divest 
himself of all unnecessary material. Did the savage in his untu- 
tored and superstitious mind attach to this implement some magic 
power, the aid of which could be invoked by some strange' cere- 
mony while alone in the forest? Or did he imagine that the pos- 
session of it while on an hunting excursion would cause him to be 
successful in procuring much game. I incline to this belief from 
a careful consideration of the facts as given to me. For this, and 
no other purpose, was this object carried along. 

A. F. Berlix. 
Allcntown, Penna. 
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EFFIGY MOUNDS ON THE KICKAPOO RIVER. 

Editor Am, Antlquariati : 

I received your postal card some time ago, with a request, for 
some information, as to the mounds or effigies, on the Kickapoo 
River. The location of the most important of these mounds that 
I noticed are on Sec. 26, 25, and 24, T. 12, N. R. 3, W. near the 
boundary line, between Vernon and Richland counties, although 
they may be found in many other localities in this vicinity. The 
above sections are on the east fork of the Kickapoo River, above 
the village of. Reedstown, and the mounds are on a plateau, princi- 
pally above high water mark on the east side of the river, this pla- 
teau is from So to 120 rods in width, extending from the bluff to 
the river. In crossing the above sections the river runs nearly south. 
The effigies or mounds are grouped together in certain places, and 
consist of figures of animals, birds, etc., and some of the usual con- 
ical shaped mounds from 1 2 to 20 feet in diameter, which of course 
are familiar to you. 

In one place I noticed a figure of a complete cross, the only fig- 
ure of that kind that I have ever noticed in this part of the country. 
The plowshare has leveled many of these mounds I presume, by 
this time, as it was some 10 years ago, when my attention was first 
attracted by them as effigies, being then engaged in land surveying. 
The Kickapoo Valley, has at one time, particularly above and at 
the forks, been thickly settled, if the ancient mounds scattered along 
either bank of the stream are any indication of that fact, as all. of 
the mounds indicate a long period of time since their construction. 
At one place, where a large elm tree had been cut down, that had 
grown on one of these mounds, I counted the concentric rings on 
the stump, and the tree by that was 175 years old. I note this item, 
not but that I consider the mounds many hundred years older, but 
for the reason that many people will say "the Indians threw up 
these mounds, perhaps 50 or 60 years ago." 
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At another point, on the west bank of the Kickapoo, at or Near 
Gays, Mills on Sec. 28, T. 10, N. R. 4, W. is a group of effigies. 

The figure of one animal in particular, has attracted more or less 
attention. It resembles a wolf, and is some 5 or 6 rods in length 
from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail. The figure is well 
proportioned and symmetrical. Close to this is the figure of another 
animal, that I should call a bear, and several other mounds in the 
group which I never have examined closely. 

The mounds in the south and central part of this county (Craw- 
ford) I think you have examined, or a part of them at least, so it 
will not be necessary for me to go into any specific details, further 
than I think I will tell you of the exhuming of a giant's skeleton 
at Lynxville, a few years ago, in this county. In the year of 1864, 
parties were engaged in excavating in the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi River, for the foundation of a warehouse. At a depth of 14 
feet below the surface, the workmen came upon the skeleton of a 
giant, in a tolerable good state of preservation, the skeleton was 8 
feet 2 inches in length and measured 2 feet 2 inches across the pel- 
vis or from the out edge of the hip joint to hip joint. A quantity 
of bears claws, and claws of some other animals apparently, worn 
as a necklace, were found. They had holes drilled through them and 
had been strung. The bowl of a pipe, finely polished and of fine 
workmanship, made of obsidian, was also found with the skeleton. 

The pipe bowl was finely wrought into the figure of an animal 
( apparently a lynx ). There were two layers of human bones above 
him, the first some 4 feet below the surface, the next layer some 
8 feet from the surface. This shows that a very long period of time- 
must have elapsed since the giant was interred. We have no rea- 
son to suppose that the giant was buried at first 14 feet below the- 
surface. I have this theory about his interment that he was buried 
6 feet below the then surface of the ground, that by t!.e gradual"* 
disintegration of the point of rocks some 60 yards distant and the 
gradual drifting of the sand down the slope from the point of rocks. 
the growth and decay of vegetation had kept accumulating 
over his remains in the course of ages, until we have tolerable good 
reasons to think that 1,000 years at least have rolled away since his 
burial. 

At another point, about six miles below where this skele- 
ton was found, at the mouth of Sioux Coulee, on Sec. 18, T. 8,, 
N. R. 6, W, one of the agents or employes of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, at Washington, exhumed the remains of another skeleton the 
size of which was calculated to be about 9 feet in length. Some 
copper implements were found with this, a copper breast plate and 
hatchet amongst them. 

About 3 miles N. E. of where this first giant remains were dis- 
covered was the huge figure of a man lying on his back, the limbs,, 
head and all were perfect in form. This figure was about 8 rods 
in length some 30 years ago when I first discovered it, but the plow 
I think has nearly destroyed the last trace of it or nearly leveled it 
with the natural surface. I found near this figure a bird (a brant 
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1 should judge by the size) partly sculptured out of a hard smooth 
rock, the breast and neck and a part of the head had been neatly 
polished and was finely proportioned, and if the workman had fin- 
ished his work in the style he had commencsd no sculpture at the 
present day could have excelled it. 

I will close this rambling letter, but if I can give you any infor- 
mation in a future letter in regard to our prehistoric remains in this 
region, I will do so .with pleasure. 

PizARRo Cook. 



MOUNDS IN MADISON CO., OHIO. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

Four miles west of London, on the farm of Judge Thomas Jones, 
skeletons have been found in mounds together with various imple- 
ments. The mode of sepulture differs. Some skeletons lie flat, others 
^re in a sitting posture, others are doubled up. In some mounds 
were found pieces of pottery peculiar patterns, stone axes and sea 
sihells. On the farm of Mrs. Butler there is a place known to have 
been used as a sort of hospital by the Indians on account of the 
water. Such at least is the description of Jonathan Alden who 
lived a prisoner for many years among the Indians. A grave was 
■opened here but no human remains were found but stones in the 
grave which had been heated so hot that they were dissolved into 
lime. Signal mounds on which beacon fires were burned extend 
^long the higher point of both Oak Run and Deer Creek. On the 
farm of John Dunn, on the southeast corner of Monroe township, 
is a "Temple Mound" oval in shape, 600 feet around the base and 
25 feet high. 

On the farm of Fulton Armstrong a bronze tomahawk of superb 
workmanship, with a steel edge, and beautifully traced with en- 
;graving, was found; it is an exact copy of the tomahawk given to 
Gov. Worlhington by Tccumsch. The instrument was undoubt- 
•cdly of recent origin as the mound builders knew nothing of bronze 
or steel. The mound builders were very skillful in making arrow 
heads, and knew a great deal of gunnery, as many darts are chipped 
-off on each side so as to give them a twist, thus insuring a conse- 
quent accuracy of flight. 

Hon. George Woodbridge, of Marietta, has a very fine collection 
of the early historical relics of Ohio, and especially of the prehis- 
toric race. Among other things, in a mound lately opened near 
Marietta were found a skeleton, a huge piece of mica, a long cop- 
per needle, a copper half circular ornament, and a beautiful slate 
pendant. 

Dr. Strain, of this city, takes a great interest in matters of this 
kind and has the nucleus of a splendid collection. The most re- 
inarkablc thing in his possession is a copper "spade," belonging to 
Mr. John Chambers, who prizes it very highly. It is of pure cop- 
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per, is about 75^ inches long by 3 wide, and weighs about two 
pounds. At one end the edges are curved up and in, forming a 
hollow groove in which a handle was evidently placed and the in- 
strument used for digging. It is a rare and valuable specimen. 

But the finest collection of these relics in town is that of Charles 
Creamer, on South Main street. We had the good fortune to ex- 
amine this lately and will briefly describe it. The collection in- 
cludes a number of fine axes, the largest of which is 95^ inches long 
and weighs 9 pounds; there is also a "water worn" ax, made out of 
a watcrworn boulder; also a very finely wrought syenite ax, grooved 
on top and well sharpened. Of pestles, there are quite a number 
in excellent condition; one of them is double ended. Mr. Creamer 
also has six fine tomahawks, a heavy round ball of stone, 3 inches 
in diameter, and probably used in throwing, seven excellent ham- 
mers, all blunt at both ends with a groove around the center, six 
fine wedges fleshcrs or tomahawks, as they are variously described, 
two war club heads from the Susquehanna River, nearly the whole 
of a regular war tomahawk of green slate stone, a stone bullet 
mould, a stone button, a green slate tube 2j4 inches long, which 
Prof. McLean says was used as a badge of authority, a green stone 
pendant, shell beads, and a great number of arrovv heads, spear 
heads, and flint implements. Another more recent relic in the col- 
lection is a red Indian pipe made by a cousin of Sitting Bull and re- 
ceivccl from Mr. Wm. O'Neill now in Minnesota. Of these spec- 
imens the following arc especially fine and rare: A small quartzose 
hammer, about two inches long and weighing 12 or 14 ounces; a 
large ^^flcshcr'' made of mctamorphic stone, found in a gravel bank 
on the California road; a piece of a large greenstone pipe; a flat 
greenstone implement, 7 inches long tapering at one end with two 
little holes in the flat side; a double arrow head, nearly cross-shaped; 
a white flint spear head large at the base and tapering very rapidly. 
Most of these came from the farm of Cyrus Hamm, near Newjxjrt. 

It seems that there are in this county three kinds of mounds, viz: 
signiil, burial and temple, varying greatly in size. In these mounds 
are found human and other remains, some of an early race and others 
of the Indians. To show how old, however, these mounds maybe 
we know of a small mound in Franklin county that contained in 
connection with human bones, the tooth of a long extinct rhinoc- 
eros, formerly inhabiting this country. We also find in our county 
great numbers of flint arrows and darts as well as other stone 
relics, and nearlv everv farmer's bov finds somethinc: of this na- 
turc every year. 

London, ()., Jan., 1SS7. CoMP. 
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Editorial. 



ARE THERE ANY DRAGONS IN AMERICA. 

Wc have given in this number a long article on the Kerpent 
symbol and furnished suggestions as to its origin. The subject 
introduces aiother Is there upon this continent anytliing that 
looks like thesynbolof the dragon? In reference to this point 
we hii e a few things to siy It sometimes seems as if the Dragon 
'which IS so common in Europe and Asia, and which figures so 
conspicuouslj m oriental mj thology was also known in this coun- 
try and J et there is some uncertainty about it. We call attention 
to the different figures which resemble dragons. 

Fust to the sculptured idols in Central America, which represent 
monstioiscrcHurcs withjiws resembling that of the dragon. There 
are (.e t !pt red figures on the facades of ccrtiiiu buildings in 




FIG. . -MONSTER'S HEAD. 

if they might have been intended to repre- 
:h may he seen in the pyramid of Xohicalc, 
a monstrous mouth with forked tongue and 
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four faiigs or teeth. Tlic li)wcr jaw has three prongs, while above 
the upper j;i\v there is :i peculinr curved ligiirc I'cscmbliiig smoke, 
and below it soincthiiig rcscmbiing foam. Above the head there 
are seven forked teeth or feathers, .nnd back of the head a peculiar 
curved projection, liciow this moiistious mouth .arc two rows of 
feathers or sonic other oniamciit, and below the lower jaw it 
curved or crescent shaped object. The whole ligiirc represents a 
nondescript creature. It is neither as:;i-pont or a crocodile, though 
the niomh resembles that of the crocodile in sonic respects. Was 
this.i dragon !> 
Second, painted rocks and inscribed sheila occasion .lily present 
figures which resemble 
dragons, to these we 
tvould call especial at- 
tention. 

The question which 
arises in connection with 
these lignres is whether 
they were drajjons or 
serpents. The paintings 
represent figures whicli 
are worthy of study. 
An analysis of the figures 
will solve the problem. 
The following features 
may be recognized in 
each: 

I. A large oix:n mouth. 
The mouth in some of the 
specimens is clearly de- 
fined, nnd may be siiid to 
be in profile; in others a 
front \-icw is ])resci)lcd. 
In one case, Fig. 3-4, the 
mouth b:is a row of teeth 
the tusks of 





the 



olf. 



ght 



I them dnigon teeth. 

In another c:usc, Fig. 5, 
the tu<-k or tooth is uj>oii 
the u;i|icr jaw, 

:. 'I'lic eye is very 
c.>ii-i)l>.-u.i:is in allthcscr- 
punt Ii;,'«rcs. In the gor- 
guls the eye is surround- 
ed by a series of circles, 
;i>EKU, the number of which va- 

ries from three to twelve. 
:ill of the gorgels which connects 
most of ihem, the loop is filled with 
I>er vary from one to thirty, 'i'his loop is sup- 
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posed to represent the neck of the serpent or dragon. The eye, 
in the other figures from Peru, has a single circle surroimdint; it 
. but it is very conspicuous, being raised above the head. 

3. The neck is another feature; this in the gorgets is represented 
by an oblong loop which is 
filled with cross-hatchings in 
some cases and with straight 
lines in others, designed to rep- 
resent scales. The bands 
around the loops are filled with 
\ dots, designed to represent 
spots uix>n the serpent. Fig. 6, 
4. The head is represented 
in different ways. In Peru it 
is a feather-head ; all three 
figures have projections above 
the head. Fig. 4. In the gor- 
gets, there is no feather-head, 
except one in Fig. 6, but 
thisis very much like the figures 
Fig. 6.-SEBPENr FROM THE MOUNDS, contauiccl in the Mexican Cod- 
ices and its genuineness is doubted. The lines which run from the 
eye to the mouth in the gorgets show no signs of the feather symbol. 
We doubt if the feather-headed serpent was known to the Mound 
Builders. 




_. There 
ill the serpent! 
the gorgets 
joini 



jomts 
In 



the 



edby 



esent- 
which 
■y ill nunibci 
from one to fi\ e In 
the serpent 



Ni 



agu I 



joints are rtprcsci 
ted by feathers 11 
is noticeable that 
there arc [oui joints 
in each of the ser 
pents, viz: in those 
from the gorgets 
and that from Nica- 
ragua, but in 
serpent from 1' 
there arc five spot! 
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>l NIC;«RAGUA. 



6. The tails in all of the figures ire leprcscntodns having rattles, 
this is universal. The tablet from Paint Creek, Ohio, the stone 
pipe from New MeKico; the shell gorgets from Tennessee; the 
soipcnts from Peru; all have rattles and the feathered serpent from 
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Nicaragua may be supposed to have the same features modifiec]. 
These arc called by W. H. Holmes rattle-snake gorgets, but accord- 
ing to his own description, and judging from the engravings given, 
the snake would .ippcnr to have legs as dragons have. Three such 
gorgets can be seen on Plate 65, Annual Report for 'Si. One 
of these is from the Lick Creek Mound, Tcnn,, another from the 
McMahon mound. The llgurcs, however, in these gorgets are 
verv rndc and imperfect, and what api)ear. to be the legs may have 
been iiilendcil for scales. These so-called legs constitute the divis- 
ions or joints in the body of the snake similar to the rings in the 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Br THE EUITOn. 

CosMOQo.siEs IN THE Eastf.rn Traditiow.— Mr. W. p. James, in a paper 
read before the Victoria Institute, April 6, '80, says tliat tlio theories of cre- 
ation admit of being roughly classed, as, first, those which bear traces of a 
primeval tradition, and in form, resemble historical documents. Second, those 
which leave a mythological stamp and probably arose from the hardening of 
symbolic language. Third, those which appear to have sprung from inde- 
pendent speculation, the philosophical or metaphysical cosmogonies. lie 
speaks of the Egyptian and quotes from Diodorus Siculus. A self- begotten, 
mind began to breath over chaos; the elements then proceeded to sort them- 
selves until land and sea were distinct from each other. From the soft slime 
of the still moist earth, the sun's rays produced various animals. Here we have 
the process of the first day described in Genesis, but the work of the fifth day- 
is introduced early. The creation tablets, Mr. James thinks, are not so old as 
they arc claimed, were probably composed in the time Assurbnui-pal, B. C. 
1668. But Mr. Boscawen in his comments, thinks that the Chaldean account 
was very old. He fays, there are three conditions; Ist, the Phoenician, 2nd, 
the Hebrew, and 8rd, the Chaldean. All had a common origin. The Phoenip- 
ian came from the shores of the Persian Gulf, the birth-place of the Jewish 
people and the place where the Chaldeans always lived. He says, that the 
Hebrew nnd Chaldean accounts start with the idea of a pre-exislcnt earth; both 
presenting the same conception lliat the earth was without oi*der or arrange- 
ment, wiibout form or void, and that the whole was shrouded in darkness. In. 
the tbird line of the first Chaldean tablet, we have the limitless abyss, as the 
generator of the heavens and the earth; and in the fourth line« the chaotic- 
sea. 

"When above the heavens were not yet named, and below the earth was 
without a name, the limitless abyss was their generator, and the chaotic sea 
she who produced the whole. Their waters flowed together in one. No flock 
of animals was yet collected, no plant had sprung up. When none of the 
gods had as yet produced." 

Mr. Boscawen says, anotherpoint of contact here in Iho Hebrew and Chal- 
deac accounts is tliat the greatest prominence is given to light as the great 
product of creation. He translates "no flock of animals" in the sixth line, 
"the darkness had not withdrawn," or "the great darkness had not been 
gathered up." Then follows, "the plants had not sprung up." blill further 
he thinks that the two words *iakhmu" and "lakhamu," in the tenth line, 
signify the division between upper and lower halves of nature, the earth and. 
the heavens, corresponding to the firmament in Genesis. 
"Lakhmu and Lakhamu were produced (first), 

And they grew in (solitude). 

Asshur and Kishar were produced (next), 

(Then) rolled on a long course of days." 
He speaks of the fifth tablet of the series and says "it relates to the creation 
of the sun, the moon, and the stars; which in many details agrees m a remarkable- 
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'manner with the first chapter of Qencsis; and although there arc differences in 
some, it is those very differences which enable us to jud;;c of its antiquity. In 
•the Hebrew account of the creation of the great lights, it will bo remembered 
•that they come in the order of the sun, the moon, and the stars; bnt their order 
is reversed in the Chaldean Tablet, where we get the stars the moon, and then 
^ the sun last of all. This argues an antiquity which is very great in one way, 
for we know that the moon, in the old system, always had priority of the sun. 
Again, it indicates that the tradition must have been drawn up by a pastoral 
>people to whom the moon was always more favorable, and by whom it was 
held in greater respect than the sun. In fact, the general grouping of this 
Tablet shows that it was written at a time when the Babylonians had not 
shaken off the earliest traditions of their old moon-worship, and become at- 
tached to the worship of the sun, as they did at a later period." 

31 r. Boscawen says of the Clialdean and Hebraic traditions that they arc 
- essentially the works of men who were students of natuie. The conf uaion of 
darkness is the beginning of things, there is the necessity of light for the ex- 
istence of al) nature. In this they differ from the Zoroastrian and Indian tra 
ditions, They are full of mythological and philosophical matter, but these 
•deal with the operations of nature. This is especially manifest in the fifth 
tablet just as we are told in Genesis, the lights were fixed for the measurement 
of time and the seasons, so in the tablets we are told that the moon and the 
stars are fixed for the same purpose. The first chapter of Genesis emlxKlies a 
careful resume of the laws of nature. It shows how step by step the various 
.phenomena of nature were created by the hand of the Almighty, but it does not 
attempt to arrange them according to geological strata. He suys, "this at any 
rate, is the position I have always taken in regard to the fii'st chapter of (Gene- 
sis." Another tablet which was discovered about two yeara ago, contains an 
account of the war between Murduch and the demon of darkness. It is simply 
a myth fouodcd on the first light between light and durkue&s. The first work 
of creation is the destruction of darkness which brooded and coiled around the 
earth, as the serpent is said to nave coiled around the cosmic egg, so that the 
• darkness which for ceulurics had bhroudtd the earth was destroyed l)y the first 
ray of light. 

There is one other point. It is remarkable that m the Egyptian accounts 
we get DO trace ot the old iradi lions of the creation or the deluge. It is curi- 
ous that the African races, almost without exception, are void of liiese traditions. 
It is the Semitic family in whose hand was placed the duly of handing down 
this tradition There might have been a time when there was a common 
tradition of the beginning of all things, current among the Semitic people 
which in Chaldca became slightly tainted with Accadianism, and in Phoeni- 
cia slightly Infiueuccd by Egyptian teaching, so that it has come down to us 
in forms different from the primeval traditions. Still, underlying all this 
there is a common tradition which, if you strip it from Us Accadianism and 
Egyptian infiuence and lay it side by side with the account of Genesis, will 
show a remarkable agreement to un old primal stock from which it all 
came. 

The Doomsday Book. — Eight hundred years ago. William the Norman 
conquered England and then sent out certain clerks, monks and priests, mostly 
men who knew Latin and could practice the mystic art of writing, to lake an 
account of the kingdom which he had conquered. To find out how many 
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Lides of land tlicre were, bow mnny vassals, villains, cottars, surfs, freemen, 
tenants; how much wood, meadow and pasturafi^e; how many mills and fisk, 
ponds, and what was the gross value of all. This was the Doomsday Book. 
**Of the condition England eight centuries ago the classes that inhabited it, — 
the barons, thanes, freemen, free women, socmen or freeholders, villains or 
churls, and serfs or theows, their means of existence : their culture of land 
and of the vine; their fisheries, mining and salt making; the enormous power of 
the church in those days; of the gradual unifi cation of the kingdom, and the 
Teascendancy uf the Saxon elements, there are abundant evidences in the 
Doomsday Book. Visitors to the Public Record office, if they wish to see this 
priceless treasure, will find a stout, rusty, strongly-barred iron chest, in which 
the volumes were used to be kept. * 'Doomsday Book consists of two volumes, 
of diflPcrcnt size and appearance. The first, m folio, contains the counties of 
Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester and Lancaster, Cornwall, Derby, 
Devon, Dorset, Gloucester, Il.irls. Hereford, Herts. Huntingdon, Kent, Lie- 
ccster and Rutland, Lincolu, Middlesex, Northampton, Notlo, Oxford, Salop, 
Somerset, Stafford, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Wilts, Worcester, and York. 
The second volume in quarto contains the counties of Essex, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk. The larger volume contains CS3 leaves of parchment, with five old 
flyleaves at the beginning, and four at the end. The leaves measure 14^ in. 
by Of in." The four hundredth anniversary of the event has just been cele- 
brated in England. 

The Hittites and the Canaanites, — The Hittiteswere a race of Cappado- 
cian origin and their chief center of influence was in Northern Syria in the 
neighborhood of Carchemish. Like the Arabs, the Assyrians, the Aramseans, and 
the Hebrews, their primitive state was on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf* 
Elam, though geographically connected with the region, had a population 
which spoke agglutinative languages and bore no ethnological relatiodship to 
the Semitic tribes. The culture and civilization of Babylonia, was founded 
by a race which spoke their language. The Semitic invaders after adopting the 
culture of this population became supreme. The Hittites moved out from thia 
region by way of Northern Syria, halted some time at Hebron and then passed 
on to Egypt, where they established for some generations a dynasty of the 
Hylvsos, or Shepherd Kings. A century before the Exodus, the Shepherd dy- 
nasty was overthrown, Tothmes prosecuted great campaigns against the 
Hittites, invaded Canaan and Syria, drove them out of Hebron and overrun the 
country as far as the Euphrates. The Canaanites at the time of the Hyksos kings 
are supposed to have been in the north part of Syria, migrating south. Abra- 
ham passed through the land of the Canaanites and occupied the region which 
had belonged to the Hittites. The Canaanites made great advancement during 
the time of the sojourn in Israel. We find but few traces of towns or cities 
when Abraham fii'st migrated, only Sechem and Hebron. But when Joshua 
conquered the country there were many walled towns and strong holds. Places, 
which like Bethel, had been but a name in the days of Abraham wero now 
considerable cities. The Hittites were found in the mountains and the Amo- 
rites were occupying Hebron, but the tribes of the Canaanites were numerous. 
The Pha?nicians and Philistines fringed the coast line with their settlements 
but the Canaanites occupied the whole interior. The same decline, however. 

Relics in the Mounds of Ohio, — In Oct., 1884, Prof. F. W. Putnam and 
C. L. Metz explored the ^Marriott mound adjoining the Turner group. They 
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found nt its center a basin formed from burnt clay, two feet in diameter 
In whicli were eleven pottery beads, four sliell beads, and five small shells cut 
so as to be strung as beads. At another phice was a burnt space 10x15 feet, 
and in the ashes were found 600 fragments of pottery, 2000 or 3000 broken and 
«plit pieces of bones of animals, 100 clam shells, many small pieces of mica; a 
^one needle with an eye drilled through it, an ornamented bone awl. maoy other 
iDone implements and stone objects; 77 Ihin flakes or flake knives, arrow heads 
-with serrated edges. Besides these, 10 handles were found made from the 
antlers of deers; these handles had holes in one end designed to receive a knife 
■or a dagger point. With the group of handles was a finely chipped point A 
copper plate or breast ornament was also found, which was made from a sheet 
•of roll copper or hammered copper, several places being distinctly laminated. 
The plate Tvas perforated with two holes as if for a cord by which it could be 
suspended over the breast. Its dimensions were about 5i by 9 inches. Under 
the copper plate were canine teeth of bears; two of them containing pearls 
-counter-sunk into one end, all of them perforated with holes for a cord, show- 
ing that they were used as ornaments. A skeleton was also found in the 
mound with a large number of ornaments near it as follows: on one side of 
the head, 4 spool-shaped car ornaments of copper, a dozen large pearl beads, 
near the neck 4 bear's teeth and 200 pearl beads, in each hand an ear ornament 
•of copper, 1 disk covered with a thin plate of native iron and about 50 pearl 
beads; upon the breast was a beautifully chipped arrow-head of fine flint The 
find is remarkable in that it contained handles of bone with arrow points and 
knives inserted, and in the fact that the ear ornaments were found so near the 
head and neck. The relics do not show any high degree of culture, nothing* 
more tban ordmary Indians would exhibit. It is probable that the mound was 
■erected by later Indians and not by the later mound-builders. 

The mounds explored by Prof. Putnam referred to above have many new 
and interesting features; in one a peculiar V shaped arrangement of stones, 
at the bottom of which was a stone cyst and a skeleton. In the same mound 
"were also four stone graves made of large flat lime stones put on edge and 
covered with flat stones. Under the mound was a large hearth made of stones 
set on edge, on whicli was a thick laj'cr of ashes containing burnt bones. 
This mound was explored in 1885. Subsequent explorations have revealed 
many other features which are comparatively new. 

Spool Ornaments.— Prof. Putnam's find in Ohio is interesting on accout 
of the discovery of so many spool ornamenls. He says, these objects are un- 
questionably car ornaments. In the exploration of the Turner group he found 
the ornaments in pairs, one on each side of the skull, and says that a small 
lerr.i-cotta figure had a slud-likc ornament of large size in each car. Mr. A. 
E. Douglass has an idol pipe whi('h represents the ear perforated and filled 
with these spool ornaments. Tliis idol pipe is represented in the article on 
Human Faces in Aboriginal Art, (Fig. 9.) but the cut docs not show the ear 
ornaments as much as a side view would. We have in the face which has 
been wrought out of this block of stone, the Indian features showing that these 
copper ornanientH were used by the Indians. Of this find Prof. Putnam 
says "S<'veral copper car ornaments were discovered by some boys in a 
mound in liiberty township, and that the same people who built the earth-works 
in Scioto Valley, also built the mounds on the Turner farm in the Miami Valley, 
Jt is noticealile that the mound in which the boys found their relics was the 
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same as the one which was dug into Squicr & Davis in 1840. which they 
called an "Altar Mound." So far as relics arc concerned, the boys made a 
lucky hit. Among the specimens obtained were two copper celts, three or 
four copper plates, several copper ear ornaments, some of which were covered 
with a thin layer of iron, and a celt made of meteoric iron. The Turner group 
was excavated by Dr. Llctz in May, 1883. This is a group which was situated 
in Anderson township near the Little Miami River. It consists of two circular 
embankments, one on a hill and the other below, connected by a graded way. 
Several of th') mounds in the group contained altars. ** One altar con- 
tained about two bushels of ornaments made of stone, copper, mica, shells, the 
canine teeth of bears and other animals, and thousands of pearls. Nearly all 
of these objects are perforated in various ways for suspension. Several of the 
copper ornaments are covered with nat ive silver which had been hammered 
out into thin sheets and folded over the copper. Among these are a bracelet 
and a bead, and several of the spool shaped objects, which, from discoveries 
made in other mounds of this group I now regard as ear ornaments. One 
small copper pendant seems to have been covered with a thin sheet of gold, a 
portion of which still adheres to the copper, while other bits of it were found 
in the mass of materials. This is the first time that native gold has been found iu 
the mounds, although hundreds have been explored; and the small amount; 
found here shows that its use was exceptional. The ornaments cut out of 
copper and mica are very interesting and embrace many forms; among them 
is a grotesque human profile cut out of a sheet of mica. Several ornaments of 
this material resemble the heads of animals whose features are emphasized by 
a red color, while others are in the form of circles and bands. Many of the 
copper ornament are large and of peculiar shape; others are scrolls, scalloped 
circles, oval pendants and other forms. There are about thirty of the singular 
spool-shaped objects, or ear-rings, made of copper like the two described in 
the last Report. Three large sheets of mica were on this altar, and several 
finely chipped points of obsidian, chalcedony and chert, were in this mass of 
materials." 

TuE Ohio State Arcii/Eologhcal and Historical Socibty. — This Society 
is the outgrowth of the one which was established in 1876. It was reorganized 
in 1885. Addresses were made by Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Dr. J, W. Andrews, 
and Henry B. Gurtiss. Daring that year, Mr. A. A. Graham lectured on the 
"Origin of the Common Schools of the North- West," and J. P. McLean on 
the "Fortified Hill in Builer County." Dr. F. O. Hart lectured on "Prehistoric 
Races of North- Western Ohio," and Gen'l E. B, Finley on the "Mound Build- 
ers." Daring 1883. J. P. McLean lectured on the "Mound Builders." Prof. 
G. F. Wright on "Archajology and the Glacial Period in Ohio;" Dr. F, O. 
Hart, "Modern Customs of Savage Origin;" Mrs. Fannie B. Ward on "Pyra- 
mids and Bu-ial Cities in the Land of the Montezumas, In February, 1887, 
Prof. J. P. McLean lectured on "Inscribed Tablets from Ohio Mounds;' and 
Judge M. F. Force on "Coronado's March." This Society designs to publish a 
quarterly report which will be free to members but will not be sold. 

Articles. — In the Magazine of American History The following articles on 
Indian History and Archaeology appeared during the year 1886: Simon Girty, 
the White Indian, a study in early western history; March of the Spaniards 
Across Illinois, by Edward G. Mason; The North- West Territory, by J. Wi 
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Andrews. The magazine lias been devoted mainly toarticlcs on the war. 
It is well sustained and attractive in appearance. 

The Iowa Ilistoncal Record for January has an interesting article on "Locat- 
ing the Government Wagon-Road from Niobrava, Nebraska, to Virginia City, 
Montana." by N. Leverin*?, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Treatment of the American Indians. 

The American Catholic Qimrterlg Beview for January has interesting articles 
on "Some Pagan Theories of Revelation," by A. HilliardAtteridge; "Sur- 
names and their Mutations," by Rt. Rev. Thomas A. Becker, D. D. ; 

Arcii^ological Pamplets.— The followmg is a list of the Archaeological 
papers of Col. C. Whittlesey. The list of papers in general is so long that we 
cannot print it. The number of titles on Archaeology is as follows: 

1839. — Antiquities of America. — Hesperian, July, No. 4. 

18j0. — Ancieut Earthworks in Ohio, 4th, 7 plates; Smithsonian contribution, 
pp, 20, Vol. 3,, article 7. 

1852. — Tlie ancient Minei*s on Lake Superior. Annuls of same. Vol. No. 
2 and 3, pp. 8. 

1862.— Ancient Mining on the Shores of lake Superior; 4th, pp. 29. Colored 
folding map and illustrations; Smithsonian contribution. 

1865.— Mound-Builders in Ohio. (Vol. 8.) 

1867. — On the Weapons and Military Character of the Mound- Buiident. 
Read March 20, ld6I» before the Boston Society of Natural History and in 
their memoirs. Vol. I., Part 4: 4th, pp. 10; fine plate. 

1868. — On the Evidences of Antiquity of man in the United States. A. A. A. 
of S. ; Chicai;o Meeting, pp. 16. 

1871.— The great Mount in ihe Etowah Valley; pp. 6 Indianapolis Meeting 
1871. Ancient Earthwork of the Cuyhoga Valley; pp. 40; map and nine fine 
plates. (W. R. H. S,. Tract. 9.) 

1872.— Archieological Frauds, pp. 4. W. R. H. S., Tract 9. Ancient Rock 
Inscriptions in Ohio Abstract, pp. 3; Indianapolis Meeting A. A. for A. of 8. 
Ancieut Rock Inscriptions in Ohio. An ancient Burial Mound in Harden Co., 
Ohio, and Notes of some rare polished Stone Ornaments, pp. 16; folding plates; 
(W. R. H. S., Tract 11.) 

1876.— Archajologlcal Frauds, pp. 7, illus. (W. R. H. S., Tract 33.) Antiquities 
of Ohio; Report of the Committee of State Archaeological Society, (with Prof. 
M. C. liced); 60 pages; many illustrations and plates. Ancient Rock Inscrip- 
tions in Ohio, p. 13; Proceedings A. A. A. of S. Detroit Meeting, 187o, 

1877. — Ancient Earthworks in Northern Ohio; illustrations; pp. 8. (W. R 
H. S., Tract 41.) 

1878.— Rock Inscriptions in the United States; pp. 15: (W. R. H. S:, Tract 
42.) 

1879.— The Grave Creek Inscribed Stone, pp. 4; illustrated. (W. R. H. S. 
Tract 42.) 

1880. — Relics of Aboriginal Art and their Ethnological Value; illustrations; 
pp. 4. (W. IL II. S.; Tract 53.) 

1881. — Inscribed Stones in Licking County, Ohio; pp. 5; illustraiions. (W, 
R. II. S., 52. 

1883.— The Cross and the Crucifix, their Various Forms; pp. 4. Metrical 

Standard of the Mound Builders Deduced by the Method of Even Divisions; 

pp.8. (Journal of engineers.) 
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BY rUOF. JOHN AVEUY. 

Tbe BnAiiri Lakguage.— This speech has long been nn iutcresiing puzzle 
to linguists. Like the Busqne and the Hungarian in Europe, it stands alone 
among alien tongues, a mute witness to ethnical movements occurring before 
the rise of authentic history. The Brahuis occupy a mountainous district 
in the north-eastern part of Beluchistan, known as the Khanat of Kelat. 
They claim — and, so far as we know, rightly — to be the earliest settlers of that 
region. They are said to have Caucasian features; but in complexion and 
other physical characteristics they more closely resemble the people of southern 
India than they do their immediate neighbors, the Beluchls and the Jats. Their 
language is written in Arabic characters, and its sounds may be uccuratelv 
represented by that form of the Arabic alphabet which has been adopted by 
the Hindustani. It was first brought to the notice of scholars in the year 1838 
by Major Leech who gave a brief sketch of it, with illustrative spedmens. 

In 1874 Dr. Bellew added a short grammar and vocabulary, as an appendix 
to his work "From the Indus to the Tigris." In 1877 Alia Bux, a native of 
Western India, prepared, with assistance of individuals of the tribe, an outline 
grammar and some eighty-five pages of Brahui text. In the same year, and 
under similar circumstances, Capt. Nicolson published a Brahui reader. 
The first two writers named fell into numerous errors, owing to inadequate 
opportunities for becoming well versed in the language; the last two furnished 
much fuller and more authentic material. By a careful study of this the emi- 
nent orientalist, Dr. Truf pp, was able to compile what is thus far our best 
grammar of Brahui, which was presented in the 3'ear 1880 to the Academy of 
Sciences of Munich. The substance of this work has been reproduced in 
English by Dr. Theodore Duka, and may be found m the Jour. Roy. Asiat. 
Hoc, Vol. XIX. Part I. 

The place of the Brahui among the languages of the world has been much 
discussed, without arriving at a unanimous concliis:on. Some scholars connect 
it with the Aryan group, others with the Kolh Inngungcs of Central India, 
others still with the Dravidian tongues of Somhern India: Dr. Trumpp's 
confident opinion is that it belongs with the laft iiumid group. In this opinion 
he is surporled by Lnsjcn, and, indeed, by most other eminent authorities. 
This view, however, is not without difiiculties. One of these is the occurrence 
of aspirates, which chnractcrize Aryan rather than Dravidian speech. Another 
is, that the Brnlaii contains a large admixture of Arj-an roots. That its vo- 
cabulary should have become loaded with words from this source is not sur- 
prising, when wc consider how closely it has been hemmed m for centuries by 
languages of the Aryan type. The experience of the Dravidian tongues them- 
selves, in relntioii to the Sanskrit, is instructive on this point. But some of 
Its correspondences with our family of speech have a character so ancient and 
radical that so competent a scholar as Dr. Caldwell refuses the Brahui a place 
in his list of Dravidian tongues; and says, "it seems to be derived from the 
same source as the Panjabi and Sindhi," but contains a Dravidian element, 
"which was probably derived from the remnant of some ancient Dravidian 
race incorporated with the Brahuis." 

In many points, however, the likeness of the Brahui to the South-Indian 
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group is no less striking. Among thcfe we note: some of its pronouns 
and numerals — elements of fpecch less often borrowed ; the use of postpositions 
for prepositions, and the addition of these to an infloctional stem, instead of 
directly to the root; the absence of a comparison of adjectives by suffixes; the 
lack of a relative pronoun— except as borrowed; the negative conjugation of 
the verb; the expression of gender and number for the most part by added 
words of sex or multitude, rather than by sufilxes. 

It should be understood, however, that some of these traits arc not confined 
to the Brahui and Dravidian languages, but are repeatedly illustrated in the 
less known tongues of the northern and eastern border of India; thus, all 
the fiatures just named, except the inflectional stem, are equally character- 
istic of the Eachari and Garo of Assam. The inflections of the Brahui are 
simple, and of the agglutinative type. The suffixes of declension are the same, 
or nearly so, for singular and plural, and in the hitter case follow the sign of 
number. Adjectives stand before their nouns, and are not inflected for case or 
number. Only the first three numerals arc indigenous, the rest being directly 
borrowed from other languages — chiefly the Persian. The Brahui has no 
possessive pronoun of the third person, the genitive of the personal pronoun 
supplying the former, and a demonstrative pronoun the latter. The verb, 
which is ot the agglutinative order, is well supplied with tenses, but is deficient 
in modes. It has a passive form, which, however, is sparingly used. The 
negative conjugation, alluded to above, consists of a negative suffix added to 
the root, and followed by the terminations of person, mode, or tense. Some 
irregularities occur in this connection. The language has shown no tendency 
to dcvelope conjunctions out of its own substance, but has borrowed some 
from surrounding languages. This preference for participial constructions 
over a series of dependent clauses is widely characteristic of languages of the 
same general type. 

TiiK rArnoiiANrAN. — This is a new Journal devoted to oriental reso^irches. 
It is edited by Hugh Nevill of the Ceylon Civil Service, and published bi- 
monthly at the Education Society's Press. Bombay, at the subscription price 
of 2G shillings. The scojje of the Journal is the Natural History, Archaeology, 
PliiloloL^y, History, etc., of those parts of India occupied by Dravidian popu- 
lations — and especially, as the name implies, of Ceylon. Since at least one 
other journal of a similar character, the "Orientalist," — to say nothing of the 
infrequently issued Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Roy. Asiat. 8oc., — is 
published in that island, it remains to be seen whether both will be adequately 
supported, though Celyon does not seem to lack material sufficient to repay 
much scientific research. Especially is it rich in literary and architectural 
remains of Buddhism. Judging from the five parts already received, we be- 
lieve that the D/proWmi't/i will bs conducted in a scholarly manner, and that 
we shall be al»le. from time to time, to glean from it material for these 
•Notes." 

The A(;()ka Alimiabkt in Ceylon. — The editor of the Taprobnntan, in an- 
nouncing his purpose to edit all the inscriptions written in this character, 
which occur in Ceylon, remarks as follows: " In Ceylon we have traces of an 
earlier state of this alphabet than that used by Ac;oka; his « is preceded by 
another form, in all older inscriptions, and iu the later ones we find it creep- 
ing into use, and a* last replacing the other entirely. I argue that this alphabet 
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was cstublislied and in oi'dinary use in Ceylon long before A9oka sent bis 
emissaries to preach tlie doctrine of Gautama Buddha. So lon^ before their 
mission, indeed, that it had in the interval time to change in Magadlia. or in what- 
ever country it m:iy have been from which Agoka adopted the letters he used." 
We may remind our readers that A^oka was king of Magadha— the modern 
Behar,— and flourished about 350 B C. He was the most famous of all the 
Buddhist sovereigns of India; and it was his own son, Mahinda, who first car- 
ried the "good law" to Ceylon The original edicts of this king, found both in 
Northern and Southern India, supply invaluable information regarding the 
condition of writing in his time. In Part III. of the same Journal we are told 
that there are occasional inscriptions of an early date in Ceylon which are to be 
read from right to left; and some where the first half begins in the center of the 
space, and reads toward the right, while the second half begins at the same 
point and reads toward the left. The suggestion based on this curious fact is, 
that at the time the inscriptions were made both modes of writing were cur- 
rent. It is well known that the Arian Pali, or northern A9oka writing, ran 
from right to left, hinting at a recent Semitic origin ; while the reverse has 
hitherto been found true of the A9oka inscriptions of Southern India. 

The Language of the Veddas. — In an earlier number of this Journal (Vol. 
VII No. 5.) we gave some account of the location and characteristics of this 
forest tribe of Ceylon, of who33 n*m3 we have given the mo3t common form, 
but which is spelled in at least seven different ways. A few words may be 
added about the language of this rude people, the exact structure and affiliations 
of which have not yet been decisively ascertained. Prof. Ernst Kuhn holds 
that Vedda speech is not essentially different from Sinhalese. This latter he 
regards as being Aryan in base, but greatly modified by contact with the 
language of an earlier population, and showing no clear traces of influence 
from the side of Dravidian or Kolh speech. The resemblance of Vedda to 
Sinhalese is most striking when it is compared with the popular element in 
the old poetical dialect, known as Elu or Helu. This close relation of Vedda 
to Sinhalese is generally admitted, but what its wider connections are seems 
not yet well understood. Professor Max Mueller says (Oriental Congress of 
1874) that more than half of Vedda words are corruptions of Sanskrit. Mr. 
Robert Cust avers (Modern Languages of the East Indies) that the language 
contains no admixture of the Sanskrit or Pali. Mr. Edward B. Tylor tells u:5 
(Beginnings of Culture) that it is a dialect of Sinhalese— an Aryan tongue — 
intermixed with Telugu Dravidian words. Mr. B. F. Hart^horne says (Indian 
Antiquary, Part XCIX) that, "Besides the words which indicate an affinity 
with Sinhalese, there are others which are allied with Pali and with Sanskrit, 
and an important residue of doubtful origin; but it is worthy of remark that 
from beginning to end the vocabulary is characterized by an absence of any 
distinctly Dravidian element." The latest writer to express an opinion on 
this subject is Hugh Nevill (Taprobanian, Vol. I, Part 1.) He says that Vedda 
is largely identical with the Elu dialect, and that when he addressed a member 
of the tribe in old Sinhalese, with a Vedda accent, he was perfectly understood. 
He believes that the grammatical structure of the language is essentially Dra- 
vidian, but the vocabulary mostly Aryan; yet the latter, as he thinks, is not 
Sanskrit or Pali, but repr3seats a stage of Aryan speech more ancient than that 
illustrated by the Sauskrit. Tiie underlying Dravidian structure is due, so he 
says, to emigrants from the cradle of their rac3 in Elam or Chaldsa. not to any 
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spcciul local branch developed in India. Mr. Nevill gives a coosiderable 
list of names of animals and other terms used by the Yeddas and not by 
Sinhalese, and attempts to trace their connection with other and more distant 
languages — some of them of most unlikely relationship. Much of his etymolo- 
gizing seems very wild, and we are not inclined to follow him. Tlie character 
of it may be guessed from the two propositions in which he sums up the 
results of his inquiries: (1.) ** English and Latin are of Aryan structure, 
drenched with a Dravidian vocabulary;" (2.) "Vedda, Sinhalese and Tamil 
are of Dravidian structure, drenched with an Aryan vocabulary." Sueh being 
the discordan cc of opinion on the part of those who have given most attention 
to Yedda speech, it seems safest to hold one's judgment in reserve, and wait 
for further developments. 

OiiiGiN OF THE Gipsies.— It is generally known that this nomadic people 
came originally from India; but to which of the numerous modern tribes of 
that land they arc most nearl}' related has been a matter of doubt. One theory 
connects them with the Jats, an ugiicultural population of about five and a 
half millions, settled mostly in Western India. This theory is supported chiefly 
by certain accou nts of Persian writers. Firdusi, the author of the Shah-Nama^ 
who wrote in the 10th century, relates that in the 5th century the Persian king, 
Bahram Gaur, received from India a company of 12,000 musicians, who bore 
the name Luris. From these, according to another account, are descended 
the modern Gipsies of Persia. About 50 years earlier than Firdusi, a historian 
refers to tbcse sane musicians under the name Zutt, which, we are told, is an 
Arab ic corruption of Jatt. Tbe Zutts settled in large numbers on the lower 
Tigris, and became notorious as robbers and pirates. In the year 884 they 
were subdued and transported to the northern border of Syria, whence, about 
20 years later, they were again carried captive by the Greeks of Byzantium. 
From this point they ultimately spread over Europe. 

The pnncipal o!)jection to this theory is, that tbe Romany, or Gipsy lan- 
guage, is very unlike that spoken at present by the Jats; and no adequate reason 
can be assigned why the Gipsies, supposing them to be an offshoot <»f the Jats, 
should have exchanged their ancestral speech for that of a quite different 
Indian people. 

Another theory, suggested by Leland and advocated by Grierson, an authori- 
ty on the languages of Bengal, is that the Gipsies are connected with the Doms, 
a wunderinu and predatory tribe of easte rn Hindustan, much given to music 
and (lancing. There is cetainly a striking resemblance between Romany and 
Domani, the plural of Dom in the Bhojpuri dialect of the Bihari language. 
The interchange of the r and cerebral d is a familiar one. That there are many 
other points of grammar and vocabulary^in which Gipsy betrays a likeness to 
one or another of the eastern Gaudian dialects has been pointed out by Mr. 
Grierson in the January number of the Induni Antiquary. An English-Gipsy 
Vocabulary, compiled by Mrs. Grierson, is also appearing in current numbers 
of the same Journal. Though the Doms are now a despised caste, there is 
some evidence that they were once stronger and more widely spread over 
India. 
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NOTES ON EUROPE A !^ ARCH^OLOG\. 

BY HENRY PHILLIPS, JR. 

The Planet-cults of Prehistoric Dacia.— Mrs. Sofia von Torma. the 
possessor of a collection of prehistoric Dacian remains, is preparing a work on 
the subject in which she endeavors to trace a connection between the Planet cults 
of the early dwellers in Dacia and those of the Syrian and Hittite peoples of Asia 
Minor. The peculiar character of the ornamentation of the stone and 
•clay relics in her possession led her to institute comparisons which 
have induced her to believe that they were not merely meaningless imi- 
tations or barbaric efforts based upon no signification, but that in them lay a 
-deeper sense, and that these remains were those of a people connected on the 
one hand with Asia and Tlirace, and on the other with Etruria. Mrs. von Torma 
thinks she has found cuneiform symbols identical with those of Accadian sun, 
moon, and other astronomical objects. In this matter, however, it seems best 
for the present to **go slow,"— [Corr. BlattDeutsch. Anthrop. Gescll. XVIII, 1. 

The dedication of the New Museum far Volks-Kujide in Berlin took place 
on December 18, 1886, with appropriate ceremonies amidst a large company. 
CuUusminister Von Qosler delivered the opening address, in which he alluded 
to the length of time that elapsed (14 years) since the first conception of the 
scheme and its fulfillment, and adverted to the objects that were now thrown 
open for study and their uses. 

On the ground floor are prehistoric collections from Brandenburg and other 
parts of Europe. Room IV, and VI. contain the results of Dr. Schliemann*s 
•explorations. 

Africa, America and Oceanica fill the first floor, and the second floor is do- 
Yoted to Indi«i, Asia, &c. 

The th'rd floor is intended for anthropological collections of different kinds. 

At the last Congress des Society's savantes held at the Sorbonne. a number 
of papers were rend on the subject of burial places for incinerated corpses in 
Oallia before the conquest. M. Jacquinot endeavored to prove that the mega- 
lithic monuments of La Nievre showed signs in a cavity on the surface of use 
as a sacrificial altar: this opinion however was combatted by other of the 
scientists then present. 

At Entrains was lately found a statuette of bronze representing a nude 
3Iercury seated on a rock ; it is a copy of a colossal image made by Zenodorus 
in the first century. 

M. Reinacii lately communicated to the French Academy a translation of a 
Oreek inscription found in Neo-Phocea. relating to the erection of a Jewish 
Synagogue by a rich Jewess named Tation ; it is the first information as to the 
erection of primitive Hebrew places of worship outside of Judea. 

Among some of the late discoveries at Rome was a bronze coin of Cales, 
bearinff the galeated head of AthCnj, and on the reverse a cock with the epi- 
graph "Caleno." The find is considered to be of importance, as Cales ceased 
its coinage before the present era. 
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PnoF. Landois lately visited the Urn-Burial-place near Westcrode and found 
some interesting remains showing that incineration had been practiced. 

"Mr. Avon Nagel Deggendorf continues his explorations in the Um-burial 
ground at Roessen am Saale, where he has already discovered 60 skeletons, ac- 
companied by bones of beasts, flint implements, weapons, amulets of bone and 
horn, potsherds, etc. 

Mr. J. Mestorf has been very successful in his explorations among the TTm- 
Burial places in Schleswig-Holstein, and has issued a volume containiog the re- 
sults of his work. According to the best LuthoritieA the age of the very new- 
est of these remains cannot date to a period nearer than A. D. 600. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Development of English Literature and Language, Bj" Alfred H. Welch, A. M., 
Member of Victoria Institute, Author of Essentials of English, etc. 

This work is as much a history of tho English people as it is of English 
literature, but is perhaps all the more valuable for that. We have at the be- 
ginning, a description of the formative period, primitive Britains, Roman in- 
vaders. Saxon settler-^, Norman oppressors, Celtic manners, Roman refinements, 
iilnglish and Aryan Anglo Saxons, and with this the cosmogony, burial cus- 
toms, theology, philosophy, home life of the people. Next a description of 
the dialects, and the ethnic d3velopment of the lani^uages. Then the forming 
of the literature, the English church, the church of Rome, Mendicant Friars, 
primitive Oxford, all furnishing the material. Next we have quotations from 
Beowulf, from Cedmon. and the romance poets; tlie Saxon chronicles, and 
the scliool men such as Dunn-Scot us, Abelard, Erigena, Thomas, Anselm, 
Thomas Aquinas. Then follows a history of the typical king, Alfred the Great 
and of Uoiicr Bacon the schohir. The initiative period introduces a new era, 
beginning with the reign of Edward the Third. The works of this period are 
as follows: Piers the Plowman. Poetry of Gower. the Prose of Mandeville, and 
the translation of the Bible by Wycliffc. It closes with Chaucer. 

The next period is what is called retrogressive. Robin Hood and the lK)ok 
called Morte dc Arthur, and the first printer, Caxton. are described. The re- 
naissance follows this, including the works of Marlowe. Sackville history 
by Raleigh and theology by Hooker and Latimer, philosophy by Bacon. More, 
Shakespeare. Spencer, belong to this period. Next is the transition period. 
including Dryden. Congreve. Isaak Walton, Pepys. and the theology of 
Baxter, the philosophy of Ilobbs, Newton and Locke, and the Allegory of 
Bunyan. Tlie critical period follows next, including such n'^mes as Steele, 
Addison, Defoo, Swift, Pope; the theological writings of Wesley, "Whitfield; 
the poetry of Thompson, Young, and Gray; philosophy by Butler and Hartly; 
bv Hume. 

The second transition period follows; Goldsmith, Burns, Cowper are the 
poets; Gibbon the historian. 

The second creative period includes poetry of Campbell, Sout hey. Coleridge, 
Keats, Shelley, Scott, Wordsworth, Byron; history by Thomas Arnold and 
George Grote; theology by Bcntham; philosophy by Stewart and Hamilton; 
science by Sir Chnrles Lyell. 

The last period is called the diflusive. and embraces such writings as Tenny- 
son, the Brownings, Matthew Arnold, VV^illis, Bryant Holmes. Lowell Whit- 
tier, in poetry; in prose, Froude. Ruskin, Thorcau and Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Carl vie, George Eliot and Tlmckeray; in history, Bancroft. Leckey and Motley; 
in philosophy, J. II. Mill. Whewell; in s(Mence, Darwin. Tyndall and Bain. 

The plan is a comprehensive one and the division into periods is a great help 
to the student. No one can read this book without forming a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the various authors and their styles. Like all of Griggs pub- 
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licatioos the volumes are put into excellent shape for preservation. It is a 
work which is destined to be used for reference and quotation, as well as for 
present reading. The style is interesting and the selections good. 

''History of the Pacific States of N. A" By Hubert Howe Bancroft, Vols. 6, 
7, 8. Central America, 1, 2, 3. History Co. Publishers. 

We have already received several of Mr. H. H. Bancroft's works, and expect 
to review others as they come to us. The books appear in sets; the tirst five 
volumes are devoted to archaeology and ethnology and are indispensable to the 
students of th^se sciences; no intelligent archaeologist can well do without 
them. The volumes which follow these are devoted to history. The history of 
Central America, includes the very regions which have been already treated 
of, but brings down the record to the very latest date. The foundiations of 
history on the Pacific coast are everywhere, to be discovered in the prehistoric 
age; but in these Pacific States, especially so. The history begins with the dis- 
covery of America, and ends with the establishment of the Republic of the U. 
S. of Columbia. It includes three periods: first, the early voyages and explo- 
rations, second, the conquests of Mexico and Peru, the author devoting all the first 
and part of the second volume to these events. After this, obscurity settled down 
upon the region ; an obscurity which the diligent historian has penetrated. The 
interest is not great until one reaches the end of the period, though the infor- 
mation contained in the second volume, and first half of th** third is valuable 
for its ency clopaediac character . At the close of the third volume we are brought 
to a birds-eye view of the whole country, and find ourselves contemplating fa- 
miliar scenes. We find that the history of the intervening period is somewhat 
illuminated by the attractiveness of the earlier and later events. The author 
has given a description of the modeon cities, with the railroads, projected ca- 
nals and other improvements; and so has thrown a charm into the record. The 
contrast between the early state and the later condition, is that which exists be- 
tween the Middle Ages and the Nineteenth century. But we have a long period 
of decline, between the two." The search for the South Sea continued for two 
hundred years. Even J^a Salle and Marquette made their voyages down the 
Mississippi River witii the cxpectHlion of reaching this sea; and the name of 
Indians was applied to all the natives which were seen. There is thus a con- 
nection between the history of Ceninil America, and that of the United States. 
Every intelligent citizen will want to include these volumes in his libraiy. 

The Geogrnphicni Hi4ory of Ohio.—\n address delivered at the Annual Reunion 
of the Pioneei-s of the Mahoming Valley at YounMtowu, Sept. 10, 1880, by 
C. C. Baldwin. Reprinted from Magazine of Western History, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Map and Description of Korthicesterii Ohio, by Rev. John Hfckeweldkr, 1796. 

Reprinted from Magazine of Western History, Cleveland, Ohio. 1884. 
Western Reserve and Northern Ohio llietoncal Society, Tract No. 61. Surveys 

of the Public Lands in Ohio, by Col. Charles Whittlesey. July, 18554. 

Cleveland, O.. Wm. W. Williams. 145 St. Clair Street. 

The Western Reserve and Northern Historical Society has done good service 
in publishing these pamphlets on the Geographical History of the State. 
The address by Judge BaMwin brings out the latest information about La 
Salle jis the discoverer of the Ohio River. Joliet's manuscript map. 1674, and 
that of Franklin, 168S are relied upon as well as the papers published in Paris 
which give his conversations, it appears that La Salle and Galinee were 
together and had learned about the Ohio River from the Iroquois but were 
discouraged by them from undertaking to navigate it. In 1669 he got a Shaw- 
nee from Ohio to guide him to the River. He left Galinee and went down as 
far as the Ohio falls. After some time he made a second attempt on the same 
river which he left, making a portage to Lake Erie and went toward the North 
through Lake St. Clair. The geographical history of the Ohio River is plain 
after 1674. Celeron's map in 1749; D. Anville's, 1755, Evans, 1755. Mitchell's 
1755, Fitch's 1785, all have the river laid down correctly. 

Mr. Heckeweldcr's map gives a description of the purchase made by Penn- 
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sylvan ill from New Tork SUitc of the strip of land which runs up between 
Ohio and New York for the benefit of a communication by watcT to Lake 
Erie, and the seven ransres of townships surveyed in 1785 and *8(l, ikime of 
which were sohl in New York In 1779. Tlie Muskegon is the territorial line 
between ilic Indian territory and tlie United States. The Caiubo^ liiver, 
(Cuyahopi) is tlie territorial line also. The old mission on the MiukcKan 
and on the Huron River, and the Moravian Mission on thcCuyahosca are uUd 
down. The hue of the Western Reserve, a late purchase from the Slate of 
Connecticut, is also givou. A sketch of the life of Mr. iJeckewelder is con- 
tained in this little pamphlet. 

In the pamphlet by Col. Whittlesey, the work of Thomas Hutching the 
geognipher is described He pi inted his Jacobstaif on the Penntisylvania 
line at the North Bank of the Ohio River. Having been one of the Penmnrlva- 
nia commissW>ners on the western boundary in 1784. he was familiar with the 
country from the Ohio to L:ike Erie, llutchins began to number the sections 
at the southeast corner and numbered north, commencing again at the south 
line he came out with Sec . No . 86 at the north west corner, but tlie chan|eo 
to the present system was made by Congress in 1799. A sketch map ncf^omp- 
anies thi» pamphlet which gives the \Vestern It'serve. the Fire Lands, Military 
Bounty Lands, the .seven ranges, the Ohio Compjmv, the Virginhi Military 
Bounty Lands, and the Simms Purchase with their dates. These map^ arc 
interesting as they bnng before the eye the Oeographic*a) history of the State, 

UiucermU*in in America. A History. By RiciiviiD Eddt, D. D. Vol. II. 
1801-1880. Bibliography. Boston: Univcrsalist Publishing House; 1 8dG. 

The previous volume by Richard Eddy. D. D., contamed a geneml history 
of the demonstration. This is devoted U) I bibliography- The New England 
Convention of 1801 and 1802. the Philadelphia Convention of 1808, the Profes- 
sion of Belief, the Restoration ist Controversy are spoken of. The names of 
Rev. Abner Knecland. Calvin Winslow, Archelaus Green, John Murray, 
Hosea Ballou. Charles Hudson, II. Cobb, appear to be prominent. Universal- 
ism in the different states is then dwelt upon, and the volume closes with 
a description of the schools, colleges and seminaries. The book is well 
printed and attractive in appearance. 

Legends of tlie Panja^), By Captain R. C. Temple. Bengal Stall Corp^, No. 

XXXI. Vol. III. July 1886. Bombay; Educational Societies Prvss. 

Capt. R. C. Temple isonc of the most industrious men in India. II in col lection 
of Legends of the Panj ib has already grown to three volumes. The origiiud 
language and the translation are given parallel to one another. These legends 
arc not, if we understand them, very old. butarc> such as prevail at the present 
time. Many of them arc interesting and bring out the peculiarities of ilindoo 
thought. 

Studies in Oeneml History, by Mary D. Siieldox; 8tudent*s pdMion, 1885. 
Studies in Q reek and Romm History, or studies in Genend History from 
1000 B. C. to 476 A. D. : by Mary D. Sheldon. Boston; D. C. Heath & Co.. 

Publishers, 1880. 

Miss Sheldon has introduced a new metlio 1 of studying his ory. It consists 
in giving quotations from contemporary writin;;s and then annexinir questions 
which cull out the points, very much as a teaclie." will set a picture before a 
pupil and by questioninir enable the pupil to Miialy/.e and dehcril>e the different 
parts of the picture. It is a novel method and one thait luigUt be made very 
successful. The larger volume on General llis'ory as well as the smaller volume 
on Greek and Roman IliFtory contain many valuable quotations from the ancient 
writers of Egypt, Assyria, which are not familiar to common readers. These 
quotations are from the Book of the Dead, from the inscriptions of Tiglath 
Pilesar, &c. The quotations would be more valuable if a note were added 
stating exactly where they came from. Miss Sheldon does not undertake to 
give dates in ancient history. Events are groupcfi and dates are un<H;rtain; 
from 4000 to 2000 with a question mark; from 2000 to 1600. etc. This does 
not seem definite enough. The quotations jire arranged chronologically. 
It would be better if the periods were shorter, or if not shorter that tiie con- 
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temporary evi'iits were groiipo I so that we could get a view of the whole an- 
cient world at pirticular perio Ij<. Some of the engraving^s are auite choice. 
They bring out new poijts. The cngniving of the statue of Menmon is an 
interesting one. and gives a bet ter idci of this statue than any we have seen. 
We have no doubt tha* the liiAtorie-i will prove very acceptable and helpful 
text books to our public schools. They are valuable to archcBologists also, as 
tlicy furnish an epitome of history and contain rare quotations. 

Preliminary Notes ofaiiAiifilyfiis of the Mejrictiii Codices and Oraixn Inscriptions, 
By Zelia Ncttall. Pe.ib »dy Museum. Cambridge, Mass. Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the A. A. A. 8. Vol. XXXV, Buffalo Meeting. 

* 'Familiarity with certain plionetic symbols of frequent recurrence in the 
picture writing caused mo to perceive, somewhat to my astonishment, that 
identical symbols are reproduced on the so called Calendar Stone, the Sacrifi- 
cial Stone, and other equally well known monoliths. Through the decipher- 
ment of these and an application of the Sivme method to other symbols engraved 
thereon. I unhesitatingly atBrm. even at this early stage of investigation, that 
these graven monoliths are not what the/ have hitherto been considered." 

Brigadier Oeneral liol)ert Tttombs. — An juldress delivered iKifore the Confederate 
Survivors, Association in Auifusta. Gi.. April 26. 1^80, By Col. Charles 
C. Jones J 11., L. L. D.. President of the Association. 

**To his imperious spirit, unused to subjection, and unaccustomed to the sug- 
gestions and commands of others, the disciplines and exactions of military 
life are most irk.some. IIo was suspended from the command of his brigade 
to await the determination of charges preferred. General Toombs was not in 
accord with President Davis' administration of public affairs." 

The Geography of Oroion, M>issachmetts. — Prepared for the u^e of the members 
of the Appalachian Club, on a proposed visit to that town, Saturday, Sept. 
18, 1880. By Samuel A. Green, M. D. 

This pamphlet is purely geographical. If the mention of the localities could 
have been attended with a short history so that the naming of them could be 
understood it would be more valuable to the general reader, though it may 
not have served any better purpose for the use of the club. 

Antiquities of the State of Ohio. By IIenby A. Siikpahd. Illustrated : Cincinnati ; 
John C. Yoston & Co. 1887. 

This is a quarto about the size of the Smithsonian Contributions, but contains 
only 13U paM:es. The cuts arc mainly irom Squier <& Davis, or at le^st are 
similar. With the exception of the ancient works at Marietta, which is a 
handsome steel plate and gives a new view of these interesting works. Mr. 
Shepard has brought information down to the latest date. He has given the 
names of recent investigators, and has quoted largely from their reports. The 
volume is valuable because of the definite information in reference to the 
various antiquities found in the State and because it is free from all speculations 
and theories. The works of Ohio are well known, bu*^ the recent investiga- 
tions have thrown considerable light on them. They reveal the fact that there 
was more tuan one period of occupation. Still the earliest of the Mound 
Builders do not seem to be very much in advance of the Indians. The relics 
which which have been exhumed during the last few years, show they are of no 
higher grade of art than those which were described by Squier & Davis. The 
question, "Who were the Mound Builders," is no nearer a solution now than 
then. It is well, however, that the explorations of different Archaeologists 
have been gathered into one volume, and that we can have by the means a 
resume* of what ha* been done among the mounds of Ohio. 

T/te Aztecs, titeir Jliiftori/, Manners and Customs; from the French of LuciEN 
BiAUT. Authorized translation by J.L. Gamier. Chicago; A. C. McClurg 
ifeCo. 1887. 

3Iessrs. McClurg f^j Co. have presented to the public a very beautiful and 
interesting volume upon the Ancient History, Character and Customs of the 
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Aztecs, The autlior, Mr, Lncien Biart, is well informed (ind lias given bis 
ideas in a brief and comprehensive manner. Tlic book contains, flist ii de> 
scription of tlie country, next of llje first inhabitants, the Mayas, and a brief 
description of their works, particularly the ruins at Uxmal and Maya pan. He 
then takes up question of the origin of the Aztecs. He refers to the method of 
reckoning time, and gives a description of the various calendii's of the Aztecs. 
The period of their settlement in Mexico, hu places at 1355. He next takes 
the history of the Aztecs and brings it down to tlie time of the Montezuma and 
the arrival of Cortez. The several chapters which follow are filled with ac- 
counts of the cosmogony and mytholpy of the Aztecs, a description of their 
idols, temples, and religious altars, anil feasts. The polititical organizitions, 
social custom^*, laws, the military institutions, fortifications, the agricultunj 
and commerre, the trades and and industrial arts, language, painting, sculp- 
ture, are all described briefly. The book contains eighteen or twenty cuts, ail 
of them new and valuable. Probably for general inTormation of tlio Aztecs 
and the Antiquities of Mexico, there is no better book than this. It is not an 
original work drawn from first sources, but a compendium, and is vuluublc as it 
presents much in so small a compass. 

**The Aztecs — Their History. Planners and Customs." by the French Lucien 
Biart, authorized translation by J. L. Garnieii. Chicago; A. C. McClurgd; 
Co.. 1887. 

This book on the antiquities of Mexico, from a Western publishing bouse, 
shows that the interest in urchoiology is not confined to the older regtons» but 
has penetrated the interior. The bock is splendidly printed, and is well illus- 
trated. We have alieady used several (;uts from its pages and shall use otbers 
in a future number. The author is well up in the archaeology of Mexico. He 
has brought out many new and interesting fac^s. His remarks upon tbe cal- 
endar are eminently judicious and fortunately may be understood, and tbe 
reader is not mystified by them. The Cosmogony of the Aztecs is also 
dwelt upon . The author savs. "The Aztecs preserved traditions rcgaTdingtbe 
creation of thu world, a universal flood, the confusion of tongues, and tbe dis- 
persion of men over the surface of the globe; facts represented in a great num- 
ber of their hieroglyphic paintings. They related that the first inbabitants of 
the earth having been drowned by incessant rains, a single man, named Cox- 
Cox, and a woman called Teocipatsi, had been able, like Noah to save tbem- 
selves in a boat, and that thev had landed near the mountain Colbuacan. In 
reference to Quetzacoail the chief divinity of the Aztecs, the author says, "the 
most contradi(!t()ry ideas have been current in regard to this divinity, now con- 
sidereil of celestial origin, now regarded as a man who bad acquired tbe im- 
mortality of the gods. It is an incontestable fact that Quctzacoatl created a 
new religion, based on fasting, penitence and virtue. lie certainly belonged 
to a race other than the one he civilized. But what was his country? 

The Aztec Neptune, called Thiloc, was at the same time, master of Paradise. 
The most characteristic signs of the idols which represented Tlaloc, are round 
eyes surrounded with circles like spectacles." 

These (juotations show that the author of the book is candid and gives botb 
sides of the problem, is carried away with no theory, as to tbe universality of 
nature worship, the identity of Bible traditions, the extraneous origin or tbe 
autochthonous nature of the Aztec religior, but ^tates the facts, and leaves 
it for readers to draw their own conclusions. We consider the book one of the 
most valuable on Mexican Anticiuities which has been published. 
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ON THE USE OF BEEF AND SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS 

IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Those who are familiar only with the ways of thinking and 
practices of the orthodox Hindoos of the present day, will 
doubtless feel some surprise at the assertion that the entire na- 
tional practice in relation to animal food, and especially to beet 
and intoxicants, has changed since the days of the Vedas,* and 
yet, nothing seems to be more certain. The earliest Brahminical 
settlers in India, were certainly not restrained by any religious 
sentiment from the use, either of intoxicants or of animal food. 
The Soma wine was an important part of the libations offered to 
the gods. It is true that some doubt has been expressed as to 
the real nature of the Soma beverage, and arguments have been 
reduced to show that it was not really of an intoxicating charac- 
ter, but the evidence appears to be too strong for any contention 
of this kind. It was probably the lesson of experience which 
caused a revulsion in Hindoo feeling on this subject, and the later 
Vedas, whilst still allowing mtoxicants to be used in the sacri- 
fices offered to the gods, prohibit its use for the mere gratification 
of the senses, and announce drinking as a crime of the blackest 
dye, equal in its wickedness to the murder of a Brahmin, It is 
said that the prohibition was first put forth by Sukracharya, the 
high priest of the Assuras, and was theresult of hisown remorse 
for excesses into which drunkenness had led him. Some later 
writers have invented a curious and rather coarse story to ac- 

*The evidence on this point has been accumulated to absolute demonstration by Babn Rajandra- 
lala Mitra in whose elaborate essays the passages merely mentioned here are given in full with other 
evidence equally conclusive. See Beef in Ancient India (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Vol, XLI. p, 174.) Funeral Ceremonies of the Ancient Hindoos, (ibid Vol. XXXIX, p. 241.) 
Spirituous Drinks in Ancient India, (ibid Vol. XLII. p. z.) A Picnic in Ancient India, (ibid XLI, 
p. 340.) 
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count for it. The wine-bibbers were also cursed by Krishna, 
some of whose own relations had proved themselves to be drunk- 
ards of the most unruly type. Manu held that a Brahmin who 
had drunk spirits could only purify himself by suicide; and even 
when the fiery beverage had been partaken of by accident noth- 
ing short of going through the rites of initiation into the caste 
could purify the offender. The vice was held to be even greater 
for a woman than a man, and the Brahmin woman who drank 
an intoxicant was doomed to be born in an after life, a slut, a 
cow, or a vulture. Manu ordered branding as a punishment for 
those who drank spirits. But although the general sentiment of 
law-givers and sages of Hindostan has been on the side of absti- 
nence from all intoxicants, the rule was doubtless broken by 
many persons in all ages, and even by some of those whom we 
have cited. Wine drinking was not held to be essentially vicious, 
although abstinence from it was regarded as a virtue of the high- 
est kind. The trade in spirituous liquors was forbidden to the 
higher castes, and was left to the Sudras. If from the law-givers 
we turn to the pictures of ancient life, we find that such great 
men as Krishna and Arjuna are represented as indulging in drink 
in the company of their wives, sisters, and daughters. These 
two heroes are both spoken of as having wine-inflamed eyes; 
and various particular instances are given. 

Thus: Aja, when mourning for the loss of his wife, refers to 
her as the beloved one of wine-reddened eyes. If his testimony 
is to be depended upon, the manners of their private drinking 
parties were by no means over refined, for the ladies are repre- 
sented as drinking liquor from the mouth of their husband, and 
he in his turn as partaking of arrack from their mouths. The Pu- 
ranas condemn the use of mtoxicants, but the frequent references 
to them seems to imply that their use was somewhat common. 
In certain rites the Ikahmins are ordered to make use of spirits. 
The goddess Durga is represented with all the attributes of drunk- 
enness ; she is served with bumpers of strong^ liquids, and con- 
tinues to imbibe until her eyes arc flaming red, and her laughter 
wild and tipsy. In the .Sakta Tantras we are told that no worship 
of the Devi is complete, unless its ceremonials are accompanied 
by fish, flesh, wine, fried grain, and the presence of women. 
These observances have, as might naturally be expected, degen- 
erated in many cases, into wild orgies of intemperance and 
unchastity. The other Tantras also enjoin wine drinking, and 
methods for the preparation of several intoxicants are given. 
Animal sacrifice is found enjoined in some of the earliest 
Hindoo rituals, and the fact has been so puzzling to some in 
modern days, that an attempt has been made to regard the pas- 
sages in the Vedas as referring to symbolical and not actual 
sacrifices. The evidence is however too strong for such an ex- 
planation; and there are many passages which shew that animal 
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food, and especially the flesh of the cow — now regarded as a 
sacred animal — was in common use. It appears to have been 
considered part of the duty of a host to kill a calf or cow on the 
arrival of a guest, and so much was this a matter of notoriety 
that the word for guest actually signifies a cow-killer. Manu 
allows animal food to be used at all seasons, simply asserting 
that a portion of it should be offered first to the gods, and then 
to the spirits, or to the guests. His list of the animals which he 
considered suitable for human food, included some that are not 
often used for that purpose : for example, the hedgehog, the 
porcupine, and the tortoise. All quadrupeds were allowed with 
the exception of camels. The slaughter of cattle in sacrifices is 
frequently mentioned in the "Ramayana." Some animals were 
considered to be especially appropriate for sacrifices to certain 
deities. Thus: the brown ox to Indra, the white ox to Mitra, 
and so forth ; and particular directions were laid down as to the 
colors, age, etc., of animals intended as offerings to different gods. 
There was one ceremony of some considerable extent known as 
the quinquennium of autumnal sacrifices, which was celebrated for 
five days in September or October for five years in succession. On 
these occasions, seventeen five-year oldhumpless dwarf bulls were 
consecrated and then set free ; whilst seventeen dwarf heifers, after 
similar ceremony were sacrificed. It is needless to multiply in- 
stances of animal sacrifices. The particulars of them are by no means 
infrequent in the ancient literature of India, and there is no doubt 
that the animals so slaughtered were intended for food ; and in 
some instances, yery precise directions are given as to the persons 
to whom the different portions of the animal's body were to be 
distributed. Manu expressly states that any person who having 
duly performed one of the religious ceremonies, fails to partake 
of flesh meat, will be punished by transmigration into animal 
forms for twenty-one generations. Animals, he says, having 
been created by Brahma for sacrifices, their slaughter at a Vedic 
ceremonial cannot be regarded as sinful, and that all beasts, birds, 
trees, and tortoises, destroyed in the carrying out of religious 
rites are afterwards raised in the scale of creation. The question 
naturally arises, if the use of intoxicants and of animal food was 
some 2,000 years ago so common in India as to have left such 
indelible traces m its religious and secular literature, what have 
been the causes leading to the entire reversal of Hindoo sentiment 
on the subject? Whatever may be the practices of particular 
Hindoos, there can be no doubt whatever that the entire spirit of 
modern Hindooism is hostile alike to the butcher and the publi- 
can. The alteration of feeling, there can be little doubt, is due 
to Buddhism, which still exerts in this respect a mighty influence, 
although centuries have elapsed since its adherents were expelled 
or exterminated from India. The founders of Buddhism uttered no 
uncertain sound on these points. They prohibited intoxicants 
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utterly; whilst their command against the destruction of life, 
naturally and logically involved an entire abstinence from all 
forms of animal food. The appeal thus made to the humanity 
and tender feelings of the Hindoo people was one that met a 
ready and earnest response. The Brahmins, in their life and 
death struggle against ,the reforming spirit of Buddhism, found 
it necessary to imitate the physical virtues of their opponents, 
and in defiance of the tone and in some cases of the specific 
teachings of their own sacred book, to inculcate similar lessons 
of kindness to the animal creation, and of resolute abstinence 
from intoxicants that had been shewn by experience to be pro- 
ductive of so much evil to their unhappy votaries. 

William E. A. Axon, M. R. S. L. 



ELEPHANTS IN AMERICA. 

In view of the large number of mastodon and mammoth bones 
and skeletons found in various places of North America, W. B. 
Scott has composed a short illustrated article, ''American Ele- 
phant Myths" in the new periodical called Scribncr's Magazine 
for April 1887, pp. 469-478. The author gives no decided opin- 
ion of his own, whether the elephant or mammoth has existed in 
America in Columbus' time or since then ; but the elephant 
heads found on basso-relievos in Yucatan are indeed very puzz- 
ling for the unbelievers.* We are sorry to say that Mr, Scott 
forgot to quote the only author and traveller who ever personally 
saiv elephants in the eastern parts of what is now the United 
States. This is Davyd Ingram, who in 1 568-1 569 travelled from 
"the Rio de Minas on the Gulph of Mexico" to Cape Breton in 
Acadia, and whose Relacion is printed in the rare book of Col. 
Chas. Jennctt Weston, Documents connected with the history 
of South Carolina. London, 1856, 4 vo.,(pp. 5-24). The places 
which he names are unidentifiable, except perhaps Norumbega, 
and elephants are mentioned among other quadrupeds seen by 
him, and those who uphold the truthfulness of his record can 
prove through him that the present Indian race, and the explorers 
of the white race as well, were coeval with the elephants. 
The animals seen by Davyd Ingram, who was a sailor and 
travelled with two companions only, were (p. 14): "buffes, beares, 
horses, kyne, wolves, foxes, dGarc, goafes, sheepe, hares and conyes;" 
and the following will give a further idea of his marvelous sights 
and discoveries (p. 15.): 
"This Expedition did alsoc see in those CountryesaMonstruous 

'*If Mr* S('ott had known the reputation which von Waldeck enjoyed in his quality as copyut 
f>f artistic monuments, he would have put hitn down as an embeUishcrt Of- C« J?Cltl, IWejI^flM 

Tablet, pp. 8, Miq. 
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Beaste twyse as bigge as a Horse and in every proportyon like 
unto a Horse bothe in mayne, hoofe, heare (hair) and neighinge, 
savinge yt was small towardes the hinder partes like a greyhounde; 
these Beastes haue twoe teethe or homes of a foote longe grow- 
inge streight furthe of there nostrelles; they are natural Enimyes 
to the horse. He did alsoe see in that Countrye both Eliphantes 
and Uunces. He did alsoe see one other Straunge Beaste bigger 
than a Beare.yt had nether heade nor necke, his eyes and mouthe 
weare in his breast; this beaste is verye ouglie to beholde and Cow- 
ardlie of kynde, y t bearethe a very fyne skynne like a Ratte, full of 
sylver heare," etc. " The *Canniballes/ who chiefly inhabit be- 
tween Norumbege and Bariniashe, can be recognized by their 
teethe, which are like the teethe of dogges." 

Another remarkable fact is the discovery of unicorns in the 
country around the middle course of the Red River of Louisiana 
by the expedition of the French explorer Benard de la Harpe in 
1 7 19. These men joined a party of Nawidishe Indians near 
the confluence of the Washita (probably the so-called False Wa- 
shita in the Indian Territory) and the Red river, who were en- 
gaged in roasting unicorns. These animals la Harpe describes to 
be of the size of a common horse, with reddish hair as long as the 
hair of goats (il a le poil roux), legs rather thin and a single horn, 
six inches long in the middle of the forehead, which does not 
branch out into prongs; its meat is very palatable. "This discovery," 
he adds, "agrees well with what M. de Bienville heard from the 
savages, that upon the upper Washita river unicorns were found." 
Margry Decouvertes des Franqais, Vol. VI, p. 286-287,(1886). 
Among the ancients, Ctesias, Aristotle and Pliny describe from 
hearsay a one-horned animal as large as a horse; the belief in 
its existence was increased by the circumstance that |the Bible 
speaks of a horned animal called reem, a term falsely rendered 
by monokeros in the Septuagint version, from which it passed 
into the modern European translations of the Old Testament. 
This is another instance to show how important it is to possess 
revised and correct translations of the Bible. 

Albert S. Gatschet. 

Washington, D. C. 



HERE AND THERE IN MARYLAND. 

I have gone rambling many ways after legends and relics of 
the past, and have found many things to reward my search. 
Whereverwc turn our steps, unless toward the mountains, we 
will find something of a dreamy past, or what seems so now, be- 
hind the slow modern awakening. 

There is a massive old house on a hill in the outskirts of 
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Bladcnsburg which bears on its chimney side in very distinct figures 
a date (1734 I think) of the early half of the last century. Noth- 
ing very ancient, it is true, by old-world standards ; but neither 
city nor nation were born then, and the wild Indian was not so 
very far away. We speak of it as so many miles (not really 
many), from Washington ; but possibly we ought to reckon the 
other way. That which was first may happen to be last also ; 
for time has left few traces on it, and the old mansion can well af- 
ford to be passed by. At any rate it is evidently good for another 
century or two, and so long as it stands it is a record. 

There are many others as sturdily self-assertive though usually 
not in the same precise way. A trip across Prince Greorge 
County just beyond the Eastern Branch is very likely to reward 
you with quaint and pleasant surprises. Once, returning from 
Marlborough, the swamp-blockaded county seat, I took a by- 
road skirting the open alluvial belts known time out of mind as 
"The Forest," and climbed, terrace after terrace, the long broad 
rough ridge which makes a water-shed between the Patuxent 
and the Anacostia. At the last, or nearly the last ascent, a curve 
of the road opened out a fine landscape, and at the same time 
brought me obliquely above and behind a strange bit of archi- 
tecture which drew one's attention even more quickly and closely. 
Certainly it did not belong to any period or style but it was broadly 
effective notwithstanding. From the long high front a vast area 
of mossy roof sloped nearly to the ground. Immense chimneys 
rose from the lower corners to the full height of those at the 
upper ones, and connected to the building only at their bases. A 
box-hedge of archaic clippings was in the foreground, the rem- 
nant probably of some old garden ; and the corner of a verandah 
just showed itself The whole stood at ease in a sheltered hol- 
low, where a fine grove had sprung up and spread abroad to 
overshadow it. One day it must have been the very outpost of 
civilization m this quarter. Indeed the wilderness, though 
hemmed in on both sides, is but a step further on even now. 

I do not mean this for a type of the surviving colonial dwell- 
ings. Indeed one could not easily select a nore exceptional 
form. For that matter, the ctyles of building vary in different 
parts of the state. This holds good with regard to the older 
counties. You might look for a long time on the eastern shore 
before finding that conspicuous cubical barn with the floor-sloping 
roof and little observatory-like box surmounting all, which so 
often takes the eye in Prince George. Of the houses themselves 
the most that can be said is that they seem to carry a certain 
weight of authority without ornament. A permanent abode and 
a comfortable or dominant situation (according to taste and 
means) were no doubt the first things thought of. Sometimes 
they throw out wings or bend them backward. Sometimes they 
have a frontage of verandah. But a solid, even ponderous cube 
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of masonry with chimneys to correspond is the usual body of the 
structure. 

Of course a few frame dwellings have come down, too, from 
that earlier day ; and sturdy log cabins turning a little to pictur- 
esque dilapidation. I even recall one old compromise, in wood 
and plaster which has been holding out these many years 
a capital **motive" to the artist who will not come. Here you 
see the round timber evenly laid, there a trellis work of lath, 
there the smooth white wall ; while the sloping roof above is 
softened out of all sharp outlines and into every tint of moss and 
decay. Trees overhang it, and the travel of the Marlborough 
pike goes by. 

But the spirit of the past chiefly haunts the stranded arks of 
villages, which have been given over to a shabby, unbeautiful 
death in life, that is strangely un-American as well. Once they 
were stage-road towns ; once the arms of the river brought ships 
to their doors. But the railroads have drawn land traffic another 
way ; and the tilting of strata (so geologists explain) has caused 
the creek estuaries to fill up and left them hopelessly a-dry. Odd 
relics and fragments, nothing very precious, linger on in them, 
because nobody has had vigor enough to introduce any change. 

Piscataway, some fifteen miles down the river, is an excellent 
example. You will find it on a map of the last decade of the 
seventeenth century, to all appearance at that time a pioneer set- 
tlement and trading post. Later, if we may trust the popular 
tale, it became a place of commerce, receiving goods from Eng- 
land and supplying all the up-river country. Alexandria, (at 
first Belhaven), Georgetown, Baltimore and Washington came 
successively into existence; but Piscataway maintained a sort of 
road-side importance with its five busy inns, its line of shops, its 
"river," up which vessels came with more and more difficulty. 
They do not come at all now ; nor do the stage coaches. Marshes 
creep almost up to the door-ways ; the wild cactus overruns the 
fields; when a house falls, it lies fallen. Malaria hangs about, 
ready to make itself felt. A catholic church and its grave-yard 
serves as a rallying point for the population, in all but twelve or 
thirteen families. Some of these may linger on for a long time. 

From a haunted and dying village there is but a step to a waste 
place where a village has been. Tide-water Maryland is, in this 
sense, truly a land of the dead. It makes one feel uncomfortable 
to think of any part of a new land thus sown over with memories, 
and memories only, of the aggregated homes of men. Kent 
Fort, almost mythical, where Claiborne defied Lord Balti- 
more to our first civil war ; St. Mary's, where the Calverts ruled 
so long, distributing "baronies" and provincial justice ; London 
on the South River that never dreamed of serious rivalry 
by little "Baltimore Town*' on the Patapsco; Welby at the 
mouth of Open river where the other limit of the long through- 
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fare touched the Potomac ; all these, and more, have melted 
away like mist. Hardly one of them has left more than a grave 
behind it. You need the aid of an old map to find where they 
even stood. 

Still there are ruins extant and, puzzling ones too. On Wye 
Island, which has had a varied history, with some tragical epi- 
sodes, they find a tongue of land pierced from the sides by long 
galleries which meet in a central chamber haying rough pillars 
about it. These are thought to have supported a tower. No 
one knows who did the excavating or the building. Pirates, and 
at a later day smugglers were active thereabouts. Claiborne's 
enterprising partizans had strong-holds not far away. I do not 
recall any other conjectures ; but these will suffice without call- 
ing in the Northmen. 

Across Eastern Bay from this point there is an old tomb on 
the lower end of Kent Island which probably marks the first 
settlement in the limits of the state. The bricks seem to be, in 
part at least, of English make. The spot is called, for no apparent 
reason, **Chew's Garden." Assuredly no Chew there was near 
and no garden ; nor has there been for many a day. The neigh- 
boring farm still bears the name of Kent Fort Manor, being a 
part of one of the first manors granted by Lord Baltimore. It 
went to his brother as a reward for services in suppressing the 
island insurgents. 

On the trip which took us there we visited also the abandoned 
church at Ikoad Creek some miles above. There was an owl 
within the chancel, wild bees had made honey above the vestry 
room ceiling, and hunters had torn up the floor in getting a fox 
out of his earth ; but the walls were as solid as ever. Outside, 
great trees had grown up through some of the graves, and the 
deep gully worn by carriage wheels around the building was 
turning grassy again. Many of the tombstones were half buried 
or so weather-worn that you could not read them ; but one of 
comparatively recent look bore very distinctly a date earlier than 
the middle of the i8th century. 

But in Maryland as elsewhere there are many things beside 
antiquities to make rambles pleasant. So much of the state is 
given up to the intei locking of land and water, and so much 
more is given up to rugged hill-country, alternating with fertile 
valleys, that one has a liberal choice of entertainment. Starting 
from the heart of the national capital, the lover of downright 
savage nature with all the dangers of savagery removed, may 
take himself easily in a brisk morning walk to a belt of wilderness 
where he may wander for days, if he so choose, and meet no man. 
All the woodland surprises are there. How mightily the tulip 
trees lift themselves out of some rich bit of bottom land far above 
your head ; how the holly in places rears itself almost into for- 
estry of the larger sort and spreads abroad, a deep green wood 
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in winter ; how the spring-time laurel rolls nown the hillside in 
a cascade of blossoms and bud-jewels. But here I am in some 
danger of wandering from my theme into tempting paths which 
each reader might very well explore for himself in his own 
neighborhood. There is no need to say more. 

W. H. Babcock. 
II 13 B. St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 



A PREHISTORIC AMPHITHEATRE IN FLORIDA. 

Four years ago I purchased an orange grove near Enterprise, 
Florida. I wanted a place where I could go and rest, and escape 
the inclement winds of a Chicago March and April. I bought 25 
acres, about seven of orange trees, the rest a dense forest of **high 
hammock." I observed on the gentle slope in front of the house, 
the remains of a large **sand mound." I was informed by the 
venerable Dr. Starke, who cleared the place, that this mound was 
originally about ten feet high and thirty feet in diameter. He 
leveled it even with the ground. It was formed of yellow sand. 
No skeletons or relics (save an implement of shell, like a wedge 
or axe.) was found in it. Another similar mound still remains 
in the front, about half a mile to the south-west, on higher ground. 
There was one otli r object on the place, which was called by 
the natives a *'sinl.." *'Sink-holes" are found all over Florida, 
and are supposed to be formed by a subsidence of the ground. 
They arc sometimes very deep, dry or wet at the bottom, and 
usually circular. This is one of the objects of interest pointed 
out to the tourist, and the visitors at the Brock House are 
shown it as one of the "sights." It is named the "Coliseum," 
or "Amphitheatre." At first I accepted the popular origin of the 
"sink," but as I studied it year after year, the conviction was 
forced upon me that it was the work of human hands. Let me 
fully describe its surroundings. The orange grove in which it 
lies is on high ground, 40 feet or more above the surface of Lake 
Monroe, and about one fourth of a mile from it. The ground 
slopes gently towards the east, at an angle perhaps of 20 degrees. 
A small rivulet, which rises in a marshy pond on the north side 
of the grove, runs along my eastern boundary. The "amphitheatre" 
is located on the eastern side at the bottom of the slope, and 
opens on the rivulet. It is horse-shoe shaped. Its western declivity 
is about 40 feet high, and slopes at an angle of nearly 40 degrees. 
From this highest declivity it becomes shallower, until it is about 
10 feet deep on the rivulet. When I first saw it, the sides were 
covered with a large growth of live-oak, water-oak, and other 
trees. The bottom, about 200 feet in diameter from north to 
south, and 500 from east to west, was a jungle, made up of small 
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trees, vines, and very large oak, red gum, magnolia and other 
trees. The largest tree was very nearly three feet in diameter. 
I had nearly all these trees cut down, leaving the most ornamental. 
When I had the bottom drained into the rivulet, I found that the 
floor of the enclosure was formed of two distinct parts. One 
third, towards the west, was sandy and dry; the other two-thirds 
boggy. This lower wet portion was caused by a living spring 
which issued at the base of the western or highest declivity. I 
imagined there were traces of terraces on this side, which formed 
about half of the horse-shoe. I have many times been on the 
celebrated earth-works near Portsmouth, Ohio, and the shape of the 
two are very similar. I cannot give the extreme length and 
breadth of this "amphitheatre" from the top, but should judge 
it to be about 400 by 600 ft. 

There was one feature of this depression which first forced 
upon me the conviction that it was not a natural formation. I 
allude to the height of the two arms of the horse-shoe, or its 
extremities, which did not conform to the natural slope of the 
land. I am not a scientific archaeologist, but it struck me that 
like the Portsmouth works, it was an amphitheatre dug into the 
ground for religious or sacrificial purposes. The two mounds I 
have mentioned may have been for purposes of observation. On 
the shore of lake Monroe, where the rivulet empties into it, are the 
remains of one ot the largest shcll-mounds in the interior of 
the State. At the base of this mound is a strong salt spring, and 
twenty rods from it is another salt spring. At this mound was 
once a large city of the aborigines. The salt springs afforded water 
in which they cooked their shell and other fish, as the Indians 
have been known to do within the memory of men now living. 
All along the shores of lake Monroe and on the banks of the St. 
John arc numerous shell mounds. (They are fully depicted, 
described and enumerated in Wyman's "Shell Mounds of 
Plorida.") The country was densely populated. It had two great 
centers of population, one on lake Monroe, and the other on 
lake George and Drayton's Island in the lake. Loudonerre and 
P^ontcnado fully sustain this assertion. There is no high land 
slopinc^ to lake George. No place so well adapted to great 
religious gatherings, with plenty of food and facilities for cooking 
it, as near Lake Monroe, and no place so favorable for grand 
ceremonial works as when the "amphitheatre" exists. I believe 
the sand (the earth for 40 feet deep is pure yellow sand on the 
site of this work,) was taken out of this basin by hundreds of 
workmen and women. It could have been removed in sacks 
and baskets in a few months. In this way the original Suez canal 
and the basin of lake Meroe, in P^gypt, was removed by thousands 

Wc furnish a cut from one of the Smithsonian Reports which illustrates the various shapes Of 
mounds in Florida. The shape of the cross and the horseshoe will be recognized in them, though it 
is a question whether these were symbolic or merely accidental shapes.— Editor. 
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oi fellahs, and this Florida work was but child's play compared 
with those immense undertakings. 

It may be asked, where was all the sand put that was taken 
from this Florida excavation? (i.) A portion was doubtless used 
in forming the sand mound a few hundred feet south-west of the 
excavation. This mound may have been originally immense. 
The loose yellow-white sand of Florida is very unstable. Wind 
and water easily dispose of it. Suppose the mound was originally 
fifty feet high by one hundred or more in diameter at its base. 
How much would a thousand years of wind and rain reduce it? 
It would almost obliterate it, for no sod forms in Florida, and 
trees and shrubs will not grow on a steep, sandy declivity with 
anything like the facility which characterizes their growth 
on other kinds of soil. Large trees are found on shell mounds^ 
but only rarely on sand mounds, and then only when low in 
altitude. (2.) A very large portion was used in making the two 
terminal ends of the horse-shoe. These ends or walls were not 
there originally; the conformation of the ground would form this. 
(3.) A large proportion of the excavated sand could have been 
thrown into the stream which runs past the entrance to the amphi- 
theatre especially if thrown in its course during the rainy season. 
In the c ry season this rivulet is small, probably not equalling 
more than two cubic feet of water, but in the rainy season this 
volume is immensely increased, perhaps to ten or fifteen feet^ 
forming a swift, powerful torrent, for the fall from the pond on 
the hill down to lake Monroe, about half a mile, is nearly sixty 
feet ! This large and rapid current of water would carry ofTand 
deposit in lake Monroe, all the sand that hundreds of men could 
throw into it day after day. 

Let us imagine the appearance of this excavated ar:phitheatre 
during one of the j^reat ceremonial occasions. On the lowest 
grounti, at the entrance, was erected a great altar whereon were 
offered sacrifices of fruits, grain, animal and probably human 
sacrifices. It was surrounded by the priests. On the higher 
ground to the west, were seated the warriors and chiefs. On the 
terraced sides of this vast enclosure were seated the people, 
and tile sloping side of this basin would accommodate lO,OCXX 
.•\ more imposing sight can not be imagined. The enclosure 
opens to the east, as (ko all the entrances of such works, with 
Ciriental and Aztec nations. On the observation mounds at 
\ar\'ing distances, v.ere placed watchers to observe the approach 
t>f parties, friends or foes. The groat shell mounds on the shore 
of lake Monroe, were covered with servitors or slaves, preparing 
the food for the great multitude. The lake itself was covered with 
the canoes of the thousands who came by water from the shores 
of the upper and lower St. John's river, (then called the Ylacca. 
See Fontenado's Narrative.) 

Hundreds of times have I called up this vision of the past as I 
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have rambled around the place, and stood upon the western brow 
of this magnificent amphitheatre. I hope some accomplished 
archaeologist will sometime make a careful survey and and a close 
study of this great work and its surroundings. 

E. M. Hale, M. D. 
Chicago, June, 1887. 



THE PUGET SOUND INDIANS. 

Surroundings. — Nearly the whole ofPugetSound is surrounded 
. by mountains, from which rivers and smaller streams are con- 
tinually flowing into the Sound. Almost all of the country is 
heavily timbered, there being only a few prairies, and these are 
mainly so gravelly as to be unfit for much cultivation. Hence 
the Indians live mainly on the salt water and the streams, using 
the forests and mountains only as hunting grounds. 

Minerals. — The mineral substances which are of practical val« 
ue to them, besides the soil for cultivation as far as I know are 
as follows : agate, basalt, chalcedony and jasper for arrow-heads, 
but very seldom however; volcanic rock and beach stones for 
anchors, hammers, sinkers in fishing and for slinging and tanning 
stones; black mud of salt marshes for dyeing; clay stones for 
pipes and rain-stones; clay of a red and clay color for paints; 
metamorphic rock for axes and adzes; quartzite and sedimentary 
rock for hammers and whetstones, and slate for knives. 

Plants. — The following fifty-one varieties of native plants are 
of practical use, besides cultivated plants and grasses for stock : 

Alder. The wood is used for firewood, and for making dishes, 
plates, ladles, bailers, and masks, for the building of fish traps 
and rough houses; the bark is used for medicine and dyeing. 

Barberry. The bark is used for medicine ; the wood for firewood. 

Blackberry. The berry is used for food, the juice for paint 
occasionally, the young leaves for tea, and the roots for medicine. 

Cat-tail Rush. The blades are used for making strings and 
ropes, one kind of basket and mats, the last of which are among 
their most useful articles. The head was formerly used in making 
blankets. 

Red Cedar, This is the most useful vegetable production 
of their country, its wood being used for planks for houses, 
burial enclosures, rails, shingles, shakes, and the like, also for 
canoes, oars, baby boards, buoys, spinning wheels, boxes, torches, 
arrow shafts, fish traps, tamahnous sticks, and firewood; the 
limbs for baskets and ropes; the bark for baskets, mats, sails, 
infant head protectors, strings, bailers, and when beaten for wo- 
men's skirts, beds for infants, wadding for guns, napkins, head 
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bands, blankets, and for gambling purposes; the gum and leaves 
for medicine, and the roots for making baskets. 

Cherry. The bark is used for strings and medicine. 

Cottonwood. The wood is used for firewood, the bark for 
medicine and strings; and the buds for medicine. 

Cranberry. The berry is used for food, the juice for paint, 
and the young leaves for tea. 

Crab-apple. The wood is used for wedges, hoes, mauls, mal- 
lets and firewood; the fruit for food and the bark for medicine. 

Currant. The berry is occasionally used for food. 

Dogwood. The wood is manufactured into gambling disks 
and hollow rattles, and is used for fuel. 

Elder. The wood is made into arrow-heads, which are used 
as play-things; the bark is used for medicine, and the berry for- 
food. 

Fir, red. The wood is valued for firewood, lumber, masts, 
spear handles, spits and oars; the bark is preferred to everything 
else for fuel, as it is ofted three inches, and sometimes six inches 
thick and pitchy; the pitch wood is good for fire pots, torches and 
kindling, and for the latter purpose is sometimes sold to the 
whites; the pitch is used for fastening on arrow and spear-heads, 
and for cement. 

Gooseberry, There are two varieties, both of which are used 
for food. 

Grass — specific name unknown — is used extensively in making 
and ornamenting baskets. It is found in swamps. 

Hazel, The nuts arc used as food, the wood for rims to snow 
shoes, nets and the like, and the bark for strings. 

Hemlock. The wood serves for firewood and halibut hooks, 
the leaves for tea, and the branches for covers in steaming food. 

Huckleberry, black, blue and red. The berries of all varieties 
are used for food, and the juice occasionally for paint. 

Ircnwood. The wood is used for arow-shafts, arrow and 
spear-heads, and mat needles, and the bark for medicine. 

Indian Onion. The bulb is eaten. 

Kelp. Strings and ropes, especially fish-lines are made from 
the root. 

Kamass. The root is edible. 

Laurel. The wood is used in making spoons, vessels and 
fancy articles; the leaves for medicine. 

Liquorice. The root is medicinal. 

Maple. The wood is useful for hacklers, mat blocks, paddles, 
oars, bobbins, seine blocks, combs, fish and duck spear-heads, 
fish clubs, rails and firewood. The leaves are used in steaming. 
A smaller variety of maple is also used for firewood. 

Moss is used to wrap around wood while steaming it to make 
bows and the like, the whole being buried in the ground. 
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Nettle. The fiber is used in making strings similar to twine, 
one of the strongest strings they have. 

Oregon Grape. The root is valuable as a medicine, and the 
root for dyeing yellow. 

Raspberry. The berries are a food and the juice a red paint. 

Rose. The roots and leaves serve as a medicine. 

Rush. Around kind is used for making mats. 

Sallalberry. The berry is used for food. 

Salmonberry. The berry and young shoots are eaten. 

Skunk Cabbage. The leaves are used for medicine, and the 
roots occasionally for food. 

Strawberry. The berry is gathered for food. 

Thimble-cap. The berry and young shoots are eaten. 

Spruce. The wood is carved and the leaves are good as 
a medicine. 

Vine Maple. The wood is burned for fuel. 

Willow. Occasionally the wood is used as fuel and the bark 
as strings. 

Yew. Paddles, bows and fish clubs of the best kind arc made 
from this wood. 

Fern. The roots beaten were formerly an article of food. 

Kinnikinic, (Arcto-Staphylos.) The berry is used for food and 
the leaves are occasionally mixed with tobacco for smoking 
when this latter article is scarce. 

Fire Weed. (Epilobium.) The cotton-like down from the seed 
was worked into blankets. 

Pence-da-num. The stem is used for food and the seeds, when 
ripe, as a medicine, being peppery. 

Plants not identified. The roots of two varieties, the top of 
one of them and the young shoots of another kind are eaten: the 
root of another variety is medicinal. One of these is a rush, the 
equisetum. 

Beasts. — The following sixteen kinds of animals are useful 
to them : 

Bear, — ^black. The flesh is eaten, the skin is used for robeis 
and quivers, and is sold to the whites, and the teeth are useful 
as ornaments. 

Bear, — grizzly. I have never seen one in this region, or 
even heard of one being seen by any one within the twelve years 
which I have been here. One of the Indians has however told 
me that it has been known to them, that its skin was used for 
robes, and that it was a strong ta-mah-no-us animal supposed to 
be used by the medicine men in making people sick. 

Beaver. The meat is good for food, the skins for furs, and 
the teeth are employed in the women's game of gambling. 

Cat, — wild. The flesh is eaten and the skins are made into ; 

robes. 
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Dog, common, is of use for hunting, domestic purposes, and the 
like. 

Dog, — wool. The hair was used for making blankets. The 
breed is now extinct. 

Deer. This is probably the most useful wild animal known to 
them. The flesh is used for food, the skins for robes, .strings, 
fringes, moccasons, cloths, shot-pouches and the like; the fawn 
skins are sometimes made into buoys for whaling; formerly they 
made shirts which answered the purposes of shields or suits of ar- 
mor from the skins; the sinews they use for thread, the hoofs for 
rattles in religious dance, and the brains in tanning. 

Elk. The flesh serves for food, the skins for robes and shield- 
shirts, and when dressed for strings and clothes, and of the 
horns they make wedges, chisels and paint. The animal is in 
most respects used much as the deer, but is not so common by 
far. 

Muskrats. The skms are useful as furs and the teeth in 
gambling occasionally. 

Otter. The flesh is eaten. 

Otter, sea. The skins are among the most valuable furs. 

Panther. The skins are made into robes and clothes. 

Raccoon. The skin is used for furs and the flesh for food. 

Sheep or Goat, — Mountain. The flesh is used as food and the 
horns for dishes and ladles. 

Wolf The skin is used for robes, quivers and caps. 

Mink. The skins are useful as furs. 

The intestines of several of these animals are used for holding 
oil, and the bones for various articles, as awls, arrow and spear 
heads, combs, fasteners and the like. 

Birds. — There arc seventeen kinds which they utilize as follows: 
The crane, seven varieties of ducks, i. c. the mallard, pin-tail, 
wood-duck, scoter, teal, diver, and canvas back, the grouse, goose, 
two varieties of loons, and the pheasant are used as food, while 
the feathers serve as beds, pillows, and ornamenting the hair at 
festivals. The Gull also occasionally serves for food for old 
people, and the feathers for beds, though they are rather coarse. 

Eagle-hawk and red-headed woodpecker. The feathers are 
useful for feathering arrows, and in tamahnous head-bands. 

Kingfisher. A piece of the skin where the tail or wing feathers 
enter it was formerly used in fishing, attached to the line near 
the hook, as it was superstitiously supposed that it would attract 
the fish. 

Fish and other marine animals. — Thirty-six kinds of these are 
used by them. The following are eaten: Three varieties of clams, 
two of crabs, two of codfish, and their eggs, the dog-fish when food 
is very scarce, two kinds of flounders, the halibut, herring, mus- 
cles, oyster, porpoise, five varieties of salmon with their eggs, 
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namely: silver, dog, red, black and Hump-backed, the hair seal 
occasionally, smelt, sea eggs, scallop, skate, sturgeon, trout, whale, 

The shells of the abalone, dentalia and sometimes the olivella, 
were used as money and ornaments, 
and cuttle-fish, and one called tse-kwuts by the Twanas. 

Large clam shells are of use as drinking dishes. 

The skin of the dog-fish is used as a substitute for sand-paper. 

The dog- fish, porpoise, hair seal, shark and whale furnish valua- 
ble oil, much of which is sold to the whites, and some of which is 
eaten. 

From the skin of the hair seal are made buoys used in whaling 
and sealing, small sacks, pouches and the like. 

Scallop shells are used as rattles in tamahnous. 

From the bones of the whale are mad war-clubs, and a part of 
the cod-fish hook, and its sinew is used as thread. 

Food. — ^This formerly consisted solely of the spontaneous 
products of land and water, as roots, berries, game, fish and other 
marine animals. 

The Fish eaten are of at least twenty-one different kinds, name- 
ly: two varieties of cod-fish, five of salmon, the dog-fish, but only 
when other food is scarce, smelt, skate, hair-seal, trout, whale, 
sturgeon, halibut, herring, porpoise and cuttle-fish. 

A peculiar looking fish, horned all over, called tse-kwiits by 
the Twanas, is taken in their waters, and used for food. It does 
not I think swim, but crawls on the bottom in salt water and is 
speared where the water is shallow. What I have seen were taken 
from a muddy bottom. The Twanas do not clean them in their 
canoes where they catch them, but wait until they go to land, for 
they believe that if they should throw the entrails into the 
water, no more such fish would go to that place. 

Of these the salmon, halibut, herring and smelt are dried be- 
sides being eaten fresh. The herring and smelt are dried whole; 
the salmon after being split open and the back bone taken out 
and the halibut after being cut into strips. 

The whale, halibut and cuttle-fish seldom visit the waters of 
the upper Sound, and hence are used by but few of the Indians 
living there. 

Besides the flesh of the dog-fish, porpoise, seal and whale, 
their oil was formerly eaten, and still is to a small extent. 

The eggs of the cod-fish and salmon arc a luxury. 

Salmon was formerly the staff of life, and a large business of 
the summer was to dry it for the winter. It is now often salted. 

Shell-fish. Ten kinds of these are used for food; comprising 
four varieties of clams, two of crabs, and one each of oysters, 
mussels, sea-eggs and scallops, the latter two being found only 
in Clallam waters. 

Clams alone are dried. In doing this ludians first build a 
large fire, in which they heat a large number of sldrfes, and when 
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the fire has burned down they remove the brands, and large 
coals, pour on the clams, perhaps several bushels of them, and 
cover the whole with several thicknesses of mats. They are then 
steamed until they are cooked, the shell is then opened thus, 
and they are taken from the shell, spitted on slender sticks 
two or three feet long and put above their fires in their houses to 
dry. When dried they are stored away in baskets. Fish eggs 
are dried by being placed on small frames made of split sticks or 
bark and placed over their fires. 

There are some kinds of fish in their waters all the year round, 
though some varieties they do not cat unless food is very scarce, 
but as long as there any kind of fish with the clams and mus.sels, 
which always abound, there is never any need of real suffering 
for want of food. The only suffering to which they almost vol- 
untarily subject themselves is from improvidence. Sometimes 
they live from hand to mouth, not having much food beforehand, 
and so when severely inclement weather in the winter came, 
the old ones were obliged to go for clams in the cold storms, 
and this caused some suffering. 

Vegetables, are the kamass, formerly highly prized, but as it 
grows only in certain localities, which are not numerous, they 
seldom use much of it now; the root of the skunk-cabbage 
steamed ; the Indian onion, the peucedamam stem, a kind of 
rush root, that of an unknown plant, and of the fern were also 
eaten. The fern roots were dried, laid on a rock, beaten with a bone 
club into a kind of flour, which was mixed with fish eggs and 
made into a cake, called by the Clallams skeve u. The young 
shoots of the thimble cap, salmon berry, and a plant of which I 
do not know tjic name, were and still are eaten. Of all these 
the kamass, Indian onion, and fern cakes, as far as I know, were 
alone put up for future use. 

The blackberry, three varieties of huckleberry — ^black red and 
blue — sallal berry, cranberry, gooseberry, hazel-nut salmon 
berry, strawberry, raspberry, crab apple, currant, elderberry, 
and a small red berry from the tobacco plant, are all used as 
food. The blackberry, two varieties of huckleberry, raspberry, 
and sallal berries, are dried for winter use, the first being made 
into a kind of cake. Beginning with the young shoots early 
in the spring, and following on with the berries, the huckle- 
berry hanging on the bushes until they freeze solid in December^ 
together with the roots they had a vegetable diet more or less 
abundant from early spring to late in the fall, with a little laid 
up for \?inter as a luxury. 

Beasts. — The black bear, deer, elk, otter, wild-cat, raccoon, and 
occasionally the mountain sheep were used for food: all except 
the mountain sheep and wild-cat being still used. When a bear 
is killed, it is very common to invite friends and have a feast in 
honor of the event. The flesh of the deer, elk and bear are dried. 
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They were formerly not so much accustomed to this kind of 
food as they were to fish, as before the introduction of fire arms, 
it was much more difficult to obtain it. 

Birds. — The cranes, grouse, gull, light and dark loon, pheas- 
ant, and seven varieties of ducks are eaten. It is said that the 
grouse and mallard were not eaten until the whites came, the 
latter because they fed on snails. None of these were put up for 
future use, but now ducks are sometimes salted down by the 
barrel. I am not aware that they ever used any flowers, seeds,. 
insects or worms for food. Large animals were too abundant. 

Salt, — This was never used until the whites came, and even 
now they do not use it on much food which whites think they cannot 
use without it. There is no place in this region where salt could 
be obtained, except from the salt water of Puget Sound. It seems 
singular that they did not use it in some way, since there is so 
much in the water, but they did not even have a word in their 
language for salt, though they had terms for salty and salt 
water. Since its introduction by the whites, they have preferred' 
to adopt the English word salt into several of their languages: 
as its name, rather than to give a name derived from any^ 
of their words. I have occasionally seen some of them drink 
salt water with a relish, and it is possible that thus they satisfied! 
the demands of nature. No other spices were used. 

At present they use every kind of food possessed by whites;- 
flour and sugar being very largely used, and without which a 
large share of them think they cannot live. In 1885 the agents 
reported that the Twanas, Upper Chehalis, Nisqually, Squakson 
and Clallam Indians obtained 88 per cent, of their subsistence 
by labor in civilized pursuits, the Lummi, Sanush, Skagit, Sno- 
homish, Muclkeshoot, and Port Madison Indians seventy-five 
per cent, and the Puallups their entire living m the same way. 

Cooking, — The food which they do not eat raw is cooked in 
much the same manner as the whites cook it, roasted in the 
ashes and on spits, boiled, stewed and baked. They formerly 
steamed large quantities, especially meat at their feasts, and it was 
done in much the same manner as that described in steaming 
clams, but green branches of trees were used in connection with 
the mats. In boiling too they heated stones, and put them with 
the food to be cooked in their water-tight basets. 

Storing, — Cultivated roots when stored are commonly cached 
on or in the ground, covering them with boards and earth, regu- 
lar cellars being uncommon among the Twanas, Clallams or 
Squaksons. Formerly they had no food which they needed to 
keep from freezing, hence they stored what the kept for the winter 
use in baskets in their houses. 

Drinks, — I cannot learn that formerly they had any drink ex- 
cept water, unless occasionally they made a tea of the leaves of the 
blackberry, cranberry or hemlock. At present they are greatly 
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addicted to the use of tea and coffee. They use but little milk, 
for while many of them have cows, they think dairying too much 
trouble. 

Ardent Spirits. — Drunkenness has always been a besetting sin 
with Indians, although they do not make, and never have made 
intoxicating drinks. The law and the gospel have both been 
used to prevent this and with good effect. On none of the reser- 
vations of the upper Sound is there at present much drunkenness, 
but many of those Indians who live off the reservations are more 
frequently intoxicated, as there is more temptation for them to 
drink and less fear of punishment On the reservation drunken- 
ness is considered a crime and punished as such, which has a 
good effect. 

Medicines. — I have obtained the following information in re- 
gard to their remedies, though it is by no means complete: 

Alder-buds. They eat them and afterwards drink salt water 
as an emetic in case of colds or biliousness. 

Alder bark. This they grind in water and drink the infusion 
as a tonic. 

Barberry bark. This is prepared in the same way as the last 
and used to purify the blood. 

Blackberry root is used for colds. 

Cedar gum is chewed for tooth-ache. 

Cedar leaves are chewed and bound on cuts. 

Cherry bark prepared as alder bark and used as a physic and 
tonic. 

Cottonwood bark, thick from the body of the tree, after having 
been soaked in salt water is ground and used as a medicine. 

Cottonwood buds, are also used as medicine. 

Crab-apple bark. A cold tea is made from this as a wash for 
sore eyes. 

Elder bark. A tea from it taken internally is used as a remedy 
for diarrhcua in connection with a steam bath. 

Liquorice is used in the treatment of colds. 

Oregon grape; the root and bark are used in the same way as 
alder bark for skin diseases. 

Potatoes scraped are used for burns and scalds. • 

Rose. The bark and roots are employed as a medicine. 

Soap and sugar are applied as a salve for boils. 

Skunk Cabbage leaves. The Indians heat rocks, throw water 
over them, place the leaves on them, and get over the steam to 
strengthen them in case of general debility. 

ICarth is sometimes bound on bruises. 

Cautery. Rheumatism is often treated by takiug a red hot 
iron or a stick, or a small bunch of cedar bark twisted into the 
shape of a small stick, setting fire thereto, and burning a hole in 
the flesh to the bone with it. I have seen one Clallam who has 
doz.cns of the scars on him from this mode of treatment. 
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Blood lettinp; is done by scarrifying the body in various places. 
Narcotics. — I cannot learn that they ever used tobacco or any 
thing else in this line until the whites came, though they have 
since made some pipes quite different from those n:?de by 
Americans. Nearly all the Indians now use tobacco more or 
less except a few who have broken off from the habit from prin- 
ciple. The Twanas, however, I believe use it much less than 
the otlier triber tribes, it beinfj uncommon to see one with a pipe 
or cigar in his mouth, while it is common with the other tribes. 
Some of there pipes will be hereafter figured. When tobacco is 
scarce they very often mix it with the leaves of the kinnickenick. 
I have never known of their smoking the pipe of peace. 

Skokomish, Wash. Tcr, M. Eels. 



ON GOLD AND SILVER ORNAMENTS FROM 
MOUNDS OF FLORIDA.* 

During the last few months, four gold and two silver orna- 
ments which were found in the Florida mounds have come into 
my possession through Mr. F. A, Robinson, who, from his pro- 
fession of a surveyor, has had oppor- 
tunity to examine large tracts of 
ground and who discovered the or- 
naments, purchased them at the sev- 
eral localities, and has kindly sup- 
plied me with all the information in 
his possession. 

In the Smithsonian Report for 
1877, p. 298, Dr. Chas. Rau refers 
to a gold ornament, shaped like a 
bird's egg, which was dug out of a 
mound in Florida, and one made of 
copper alloyed gold, not yet describ- 
ed, is in the possession of A. E, 
Douglass of NevvYork City. 

No. 1, a gold ornament, weighs 
75 J^ dwts., has the color of native 
Georgia gold, and is about 920 fine. 
Its specific gravity is 17,414. It is 
83 mm. long, 38 mm. wide, 35 mm. 
thick in the center and i mm, on the 
edges. In shape it is like a blunt 
spear head. 

McDonald Station, where this relic 
was found, is in Orange County, 
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Florida. The mound was about a quarter of a mile from the 
railroad, measured 6 feet at the base and 6 feet in height, and 
•on its top a huge ]ive-oak tree was growing. Here, at a depth 
of 3^ feet below the surface, the precious ornament had been 
deposited, together with a small string of bright colored glass 
beads, blue, white, and brown, and two shell beads of lai^r size. 
The position of these on the skeleton showed that they had been 
■worn suspended from the neck as a breast or totemic ornament 
In this same mound have been discovered, from time to time, a 




large quantity of stonu ccSts, broken i>ottery, arrow heads, and 
other rude implements of savnge life. 

This gold ornament, which is of principal interest, has every 
appearance of having been hammered out and then smoothed by 
rubbing with a stone. The surface is slightly uneven and cover- 
ed with scratches, which may be simply the result of wear. At 
the point of fastenmg it appears as if it might have been cracked 
in the hammering. 

No 2 weighs ig dwts., 26.26 grammes. It is a thin, circular 
ornament about 3;^ inches in diameter. Its specific gravity is 
17.39. ''"^ '' '^ 920 fi"^'- I" color it resembles No. I. The or- 
namentation on this i.s more interesting. In the center is a raised 
portion }a '"ch (3 mm.) above the surrounding level, and about 
I inch (2(5 nun.) in diameter. The rim is regularly beaten up at 
intervals into .small bead-like dots on the upper surface, and 
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evenly distributed around t?ie inner portion of the circle are 8 
long drop-like projections about 8 to I2 mm. (}^ to •^ in.) long, 
and 5 mm, (i-g in) across at the widest part. Between each pair 
of these projections 3 of the small bead-like dots are included, 
making twenty-four of the small dots in all, arranged evenly 
from the raised center. Whether these curious forms were sym- 
bolical in some way or were simply put on for purposes of orna- 
mentation it is impossible to tell. 

If this object were of any but American origin, we might sug- 
gest that the centre represents the sun and the dots the 24 hours 
into which the day is divided. 

The raised markings were evidently made by a single blow, a 
piece of leather or wood being used for the background, and the 
and the drop-shaped projections were made by pushes of some 
round-edged tool, and in one case a second and third blow were 
required to bring the depress- 
ion to the required depth. 

The round center may have 
been made by working the 
same tool in a circular manner, 
or by moving the block of 
wood on which the ornament 
rested during the process. 

In several of the little dots 

near the rim the gold has 

been broken to the edge, due, 

doubtless, to the thinness to 

which it was hammered and 

the rough method of orna- 

Fig 3- menting. 

This interesting ornament was probably a center piece for a 

shield or a breast or hair ornament, cemented in place by pitch 

or resin. 

No. 2 was found on the east shore of Lake Butler, Orange Co., 
Florida, five feet below the surface in a mound fifty feet in diam- 
eter at the base and eight feet high. With it was found the silver 
ornament No. i. 

No. 3 is a circular ear disk, weighing 10 dwts., 14.640 grammes. 
Its specific gravity is i6.6!i and it is 920 fine. In width it is 49 
mm., the hole in the center measuring 6 mm- (J^ inch). In all 
the space between the central hole and the circumference the sur- 
face is slightly raised on the upper side and quite smooth, but 
on the other side an irregular structure is seen, as if the gold had 
exfoliated, showing that tiie ornament had been hammered out 
of one or more nuggets of gold. 

This was found with Indian remains on the west side of Lake 
Tohopckaliga, in Orange Co., at a depth of four feet, in a mound 
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measuring loo feet at the base. Much broken pottery was also 

met with all through the mound. 

No. 4 ivas found in September, 1SS5, by Mr. Robinson, at 

West Apopka, on the west side of Lake Apopka, Sumter Co., 

Florida, in a mound 100 feet at the base and 5 feet high. A 

large nimihcr of decomposed bones were found in this mound, 

fihowing that hundreds of Indians had been 

buried there, but the bones were in too advanced 
a stage of decomposition to warrant the asser- 
tion that this ornament was found on the body. 
One skeleton had a stone celt with it, and per- 
haps this gold ornament belonged to the same 
body. The triangular silver ornament. No. 5, 
was found here also. The gold ornament is 
Ifflig, semi-circular in form and tapers some- 
wliat towards the end where it was fastened. 
It measures 67 mm. in length {2^ in.), 22.5 
mm. in width and 6.5 mm. in thickness ( J^ inch). 
Its weight is 6iJ>^ dwts. {9481 grammes), its 
specific gravity is I4.433, but its fineness is only 
(363, 'ts it is alloyed with silver. Froiji its ap- 
pearance we can quite positively nfiirm that it is 
a casting, and that a collar was cut in it and 
the rounded side smoothed offafterit wascast 
The under side particularly shows the uneven- 
ness of the metal (low. and two cracks in the 
*'''-■ '■ metal prove cither that it muit be somewhat 

crystalline or that it was not'properly cooled. 

No. 5 is a silver ornament ; weighing 4^ dwts. (6.040 

grammes). It i.s in .shape a rude segment of a circle, whose di- 

amulcr would be about S5 mm. (3JX inches}, and whose radius 

woulil be about 54 mm. (2j^ inchc-s). 

Two rows of small perforations border the one running around 

the entire c'lge. and the other from the edge around the hole at 

the end of the piece by which It was suspended. These perfora- 
tions are ahout ;is large as the 

ptinclun's of a pin ])oint and 

number nvcr ICO in all, though 

part nf tliem have been broken 

off. They may have been made 

for purpo.svs of display or may 

liave sirvcd as eyelets, by means 

of which the piece was .sewed 

upon clnth or. leather, fibrous 

hair serving as thread. ., "b- s- 

No. 6 is a circular car disk of silver, measuring 60 mm. (2ji 

inches). The hole in the center is 7 mm. wide (7-25ths in.). The 

same style of ornamentation runs around the edge of the entire 
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disk, as was described under No. 5, It weighs 20.78S grammes, 

or 13J^ dwts. Tliis disli was found with No. 2 on the east 

shore of Lake- Butler. 

Dr. Rau has very kindly loaned me three silver ornaments, 

but the information that came with them was very meagre — a 
simple statement that they were found in 
some mound or mounds near Tampa. Fla. 
These are designated as Nos. 7, 8 and 9. 
No. 7 (No. 63,273, Smith Coll.) was either 
an ear disk of enormous size or the center 
' of a shield, but Nos. 8 and 9, which are 
elongated, flat bars, were probably breast 
ornaments. No. 7 is 99 mm. in diameter 
{37^ inches), and the opening in the cen- 
ter is 8.5 mm. (9-24 inch) in diameter. 
It is quite flat and weighs 38.07 grammes. 
' g, flat bar with two perforations at 

one end, by which it was suspended when worn. It is [25 mm. 

in Icni^tli (5 i-G inches)and 30 mm. (1 1-5 inches) in width, and 

the edgi^s ;:rj cracked from the vigorous hammering it received. 




No. S (6^,271, S. C.)ii 




No. 9 is also a flat, elongated bar, 119 mm. long (about 5 in- 
chca). 42 mm. wide (if^ inches) and 4 mm, (1-6 inch) thick, and 
weighs 140.04 grammes. 

In the Amektcan Antiquarian for May, 1885, p. 143, Mr. A. 
E, Doug!,-\s. in his paper on shcH mounds, mentions the reported 
finding, at the Spruce Creek mound near the Halilax River, of 
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three circular silver plates, slightly concave and perforated in the 
center, and measuring 4, 3 and 2 inches respectively in diameter, 
and, with these, a silver bar and five old Spanish coins. Mr, 
Douglas regards all of these articles as of modem date. In the 
American Antiquarian journal for March, 1885, p. 80, he speaks 
of the finding of a copper bead that had discolored the teeth of a 
skull, and this he supposes to be of ancient origin. 

In the i6th report of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology, p. 
171, Prof F. W. Putnam mentions the finding of hammered na- 
tive gold in the Ohio mounds when they were explored by Prof. 
C. L. Metz, the first authentic find of gold in an ancient mound. 
A small copper pendant discovered at that time seemed to have 
been covered with a thin film of gold, portions of which still ad- 
hered to it and were found in the mass of the material. 

In the account of the expedition of De Soto, by the Gentleman 
of Elvas, gold ornaments are spoken of as in the possession of 
an Indian queen about the year 1575. 

De Bry's Brevis Narratio, PI. XLI. contains an exaggerated and 
rather imaginary illustration of the- manner in which the natives 
gathered gold, and the locality he refers to would seem to be 
somewhere in the northeastern part of Georgia. 

In commenting on these gold ornaments, at a recent meeting 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, Mr. L. E. Chittenden 
said that a large number of ships laden with gold and silver are 
known to have been wrecked on the coast of Morida. The fol- 
lowing are some of the results of his researches: 

In the 'Tlistoire Notable de la Floride," by Basanier, Paris, 
1586, occurs a passage translated as follows: **There was found 
among the Indians a great quantity of gold and silver, which, as 
I learned from themselves, was from the ships which had been 
wrecked along the coast. They trade in it with one another. 
WJKit confirms this statement is the fact that along that part of 
the coast and the cape where the wrecks occur, there is more 
silver than there is farther north. They said constantly that in the 
Apalache Mountains there were mines of copper, which I think 
are really gold." 

IJc Soto was the first to make search in Florida for mines of 
the precious netals, and in the chronicle of the "Knight of Elvas," 
who wrote the history of his expedition, there is abundant refer- 
ence to the use of the precious metals by the Indians, In de- 
scribing an interview between De Soto and an Indian prisoner 
from a distant country, the knight says: "His country was gov- 
erned by a woman whose city was of surprising grandeur; that 
she drew tribute from all her neighbors, from some in commodi- 
ties, from others in gold. Whereupon he described the manner 
in which the gold was taken out, how they smelted and refined 
it, as if he had seen it done a hundred times or the devil had in- 
structed him, so that those who were experts in the ways of work- 
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ing mines were certain that he could net have spoken so accu- 
rately had he not seen it, and the relation passed for a constant 

yerity from the circumstances which confirmed it." At many 

places on their journey they were told that across the mountains 
to the northward lay Chisca, rich in mines of gold. At Chiaha, 
near the northeastern corner of Alabama, "the chief, Acaste, 
came to offer his services. And when De Soto asked him if he 
knew any rich and fertile country, he said that farther north he 
would find the province of Chisca, where they smelted copper 
and another metal more lively and more perfect; that this metal 
seemed much more precious than copper,' but because of its 
softness it was not used." This account conformed to what 
De Sot9 was told at other places, and he subsequently saw 
some small axes of copper which they said was mixed with gold. 

De Soto made several attempts to reach these mines. Once 
a party set out to visit a chief who, the Indians said, was a neigh- 
bor of the chief of Chisca where the metal was found, which the 
Governor believed to be gold, but the party failed to reach its 
destination. 

The province of Chisca, as indicated by these extracts, was 
nearly coincident with the gold fields of northern Georgia. The 
relation of the Knight of Elvas throughout, gives an impression 
of the advanced state of civilization among these Indians, so that 
here, if anywhere, the knowledge of the smelting of the precious 
metals should have existed. 

The omission of all mention of silver in this narrative, however, 
tends to confirm the suggestion that the material contained in 
the silver ornaments was obtained from sunken ships, especially 
if they came from localities near the coast. John Spanke in 
Hawkins second voyage 1565 says: "It seemeth they had esti- 
mation of their gold and silver for it is wrought flat and graven 
and worn about necks etc." 

Col. C. C. Jones ("Antiquities of the Southern Indians," 8vo., 
New York, 1873, p, 43), says : Gold beads, evidently not Euro- 
pean in their manufacture, rudely hammered into round and oval 
shapes, with holes driven through their central or upper portions, 
have been found in the Etowah Valley." 

Mr. M. F. Stephenson mentions the finding of a gold bead, 
which had been deposited with a stone ax, a native copper ves- 
sel, perforated shells and mica mirrors and other utensils. (Smith. 
Rep., 1870, p. 380). 

Mr. George B. Manna, U. S. Assayeratthe Assay Office, Char- 
lotte, N. C, communicates that the quality of native gold through- 
out Georgia and North Carolina ranges from 700 to 975 fine. 
He also states that the Indians inhabiting the State of Georgia 
were of a higher grade of mtelligence than their neighbors, and 
that in that State natural circumstances favored placer exploita- 
tions ; adding that where circumstances favorable to the finding 
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of nuggets exist, the gold is almoist uniformly above 900 fine. 
He thinks that few localites were favorable for the rude miner, 
but that in the northern belts of Georgia and their extensions 
into North Carolina, the requisite conditions for accidental finds 
may have existed. Over this entire area the gold ranges from 
875 to 980 fine, and is above 925 at most of the localities. 

Mr. D. M. Fox, Superintendent of the Philadelphia Mint, 
kindly informs me that the average fineness of Georgia gold is 
920 and that it has been found as low as 820 and as high as 995. 
The Spanish gold coins, he says, were 917 fine before 1772. 

Jn fineness all of the gold ornaments found, with the excep- 
tion of the casting which is heavily alloyed with silver do not 
vary materially from the native Georgia gold. The casting may 
belong to a post-Columbian era, but the metals mixed were both 
pure. The savage, of whatever age he may have been, simply 
wanted to increase the size of his cherished object, and melted a 
piece of silver with it to attain this end. It is known that the 
Peruvian Chiriqui did fine casting, so that we may fairly infer a 
knowledge of this art among the Indians at the south. That ar- 
ticles made of gold are seldom found in the mounds is unques- 
tioned, for the responses of the Superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia Mint, and of Mr. Geo. B. Manna, of the Charlotte Mint, show 
that neither of these gentlemen were cognizant of any such oc- 
curence, and they certainly would know whether any finds had 
been brought to the mints to be tested or coined. 

The facihty with which the Indians worked the native copper 
of the Lake Superior region was never ascribed to European 
tutorship, nor lias it been suggested that the silver ornaments or 
articles hammered out of meteoric iron which are du ^ out of the 
Little Miami mounds might be traced to a foreign .''Uice. The 
gold which is found in the United States of Columbia, has always 
been rcgarcicd as a domestic product, and there seems to be no 
reason why these articles may not be put in the same categor)^ 
The fact that gold was rarely found in nuggets or easily worked 
placers in the southern territory, does not prevent us from con- 
cluding that a part of the small c[uantity found was made into 
these ornaments, and more highly prized by reason of the rarity 
of the precious metal. It is possible that some of the ornaments 
are of post-Columbian origin, but scarcely probable that they 
are all of this date. 

The cupidity of the Indian for gold is strong, and he would 
eagerly search for it on the slightest indications of its presence. 
It is not at all likely that the Spaniards gave the Indians gold, 
for history tells us too plainly that the greedy Spaniards wrested 
everything of value from the conquered race, and, when nothing 
was left to satisfy their cruel rapacity, put the Indians to death 
in cold blood, hoping thus, by the pain of torture, to wring from 
them a confession of the hiding place of other treasure. It is. 
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barely possible that the wearing of gold by the Spaniards, or at 
least their anxious inquiry for it, may have set the example for 
the Indians and, led them to search for the precious metal and 
apply it to their own rude uses, burying the ornaments they 
prized so highly, just as the new Zealanders did their coveted 
heirlooms of jade. If copper was procured in trade from Lake 
Superior, silver, too, may have been brought with it occasiv.."^!- 
ly, and is it not still more likely that gold was obtained in barter 
from the much less remote regions of upper Georgia? If the 
ornaments are really of post-Columbian origin, their presence in the 
mounds can only be explained by the theory of intrusive burials. 
Further reference to this subject has been made by Dr. Daniel 
G. Brinton: "Historical Magazine," ist Series, Vol. X., p. 137; 
in the "Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society," 
Vol. I., p. 209, Charleston, 1857; in White's "Historical Collec- 
tions of Georgia," p. 487; "Stephenson's Geology and Mineral- 
ogy of Georgia," Atlanta, 187 1, p. 208; "Observations on a Gold 
Ornament from Florida," by Dr. Chas. Rau, Smithsonian Report, 
1877, p. 301, and in the narrative of Alvar Niinez Cabeca de Vaca, 
translated by Buckingham Smith, V/ashington, 1851. 

The Specific Gravity of. Fineness. Weight Grammes. 



No. I 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
Silver 5 
6 

7 
" 8 

'• 9 



II 
II 



is 17.414 920 117-58 

is 17.39 920 26.26 

16.68 920 14.64 

14.443 668 94.81 

10.23 6.04 

is 10.21 20.788 

is 10.10 38.07 

10.29 • 48.81 

10457 140.04 

The diversity of weights and the different values of both the 
gold and silver ornaments, preclude the supposition that they 
were made from some special denomination of coins, and the ex- 
ceeding fineness of three of the gold ornaments and all of the 
silver ones lends some credence to the theory that they are made 
of native metals. 

Geo. F. Kunz. 
New York City. 
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Correspondence, 



MOUNDS IX MISSOURI. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

Mv reason for writin«: you a few lines is that I have been ex- 
plorinj^ the mounds in this section more or less, the last three years 
searching for Mound Builders' relics, not to sell, but to collect for 
my own satisfaction. 

This county is thirty miles long, but owing to the crookedness of 
the ^lississippi, its borders on that river are about seventy-five 
miles. It is a level country, neither hills nor rocks within fifteen 
miles of the nearest portion of the county. The soil near the river 
is sandy; back in the bottoms it is of a black, waxy nature. The 
western portion of the county is an older formation, a different soil 
and different timber, mostly a prairie country. 

The county has a large number of mounds in size from six 
inches in hei<jht and fifteen feet in diameter to twenty-five feet in 
hcii^lit and two hundred feet in diameter. The larjjfcst one I know 
of is about twcnty-tive feet high. Hat, and is one hundred feet broad 
and one hundred and fifty feet long on top. Some years ago 
^vhen I was a boy, before it was used so much to keep stock upon 
in tin^.c of overflows, the mound was difficult to ride a horse up its 
sides, except in one place which seemed to be a graded way. 

There is one mound about ten miles above where I live, in an 
adjoining county, that is of a conical shape about forty feet high 
and is situated on the edge of a lake that was once the Mississippi 
river. Thev probably used this as a look-out station. 

South west about two miles from the above described mound, 
on a dry, sandy ridge, is a number of depressions or holes about 
two feet in dej)th and about fifteen feet in diameter. I under- 
stand that there is cpiite a number about ten miles west of those above 
described. The mounds vary jn shape, mostly conical, some ob- 
long. Two that I know of are square or rather rectangular, about 
seventy-five feet long, thirty or forty feet wide and about ten feet 
high. I find a few sloping wells from thirty to fifty feet in diam- 
eter and ten or fifteen feet deep, having been filled up ten or fif- 
teen feet. That additional depth would furnish them with water 
during the driest season. In some places they are not excavated 
to that depth but are large ponds. In one of these ponds I 
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found th2 remnant of a dyke running out into the pDnd, terminat- 
ing in a small conical mound. 

Among the hundreds of mounds in this county, not one that I 
have seen resembles bird, beast or reptile. 

There are hundreds of mounds or elevations from six inches to 
a foot in height and from fifteen to twenty feet in diameter, some- 
times in groups of ten or fifteen, sometimes a single one, most al- 
ways on the border of some lake, bayou, slough or pond. One of 
the large groups of mounds has an embankment thrown up enclos- 
ing ten or fifteen acres. 

The fire be:h composed of burned enrth, ashes and broken pot- 
tery arc covered with earth from eighteen inches to four feet in 
depth, showing that there were inhabitants in this country many 
years ago. I find them covered to the above depth where the ground 
\vas above the floods of the Mississippi, notwithstanding the waters in 
that stream have been higher during the last few years than was ever 
known. The fire beds above spoken of are not on the mounds 
but on the level. I have found some fire beds on mounds. One 
I found at a depth of three feet, and under that at about the same 
depth another, showing that the mound was built in layers at different 
periods of time. 

I find some of the mounds have scattered throuo^h them small 
pieces of broken pottery, showing the dirt was taken from around 
the dwcllinsrs. 

The burial mounds are frequently from six inches to ten feet in 
height, but mostly from eighteen inches to four feet in height. 
Quite a number of burial places are found on level ground. In 
the mounds, bodies are sometimes buried from one foot to six feet in 
depth, generally from two to three feet. 

From appcarr.nces they practiced scaffold burial. I judge this from 
the position of the bones, many of which are sometimes found miss- 
ing — sometimes the skull is missing, but generally it and the thigh 
bones arc found lying together, the skull being placed a few inches 
from the bones. I have often found as many as four skulls togeth- 
er. In one grave I found a mass of bones six inches in depth 
and eight or ten feet square and but few skulls. 

I found, in one, two large pots filled with human bones, also 
two skulls, two or three of the larger bones, some ribs and a few 
of the feet, hand and arm bones. One of the pots or urns I pre- 
served together with the bones. The other was destroyed by the 
man I had digging, while I was on another part of the farm. The 
bones were packed in the urn very closely and partly covered over 
with fragments of large vessels, one of the skulls filling the re- 
mainder of the open space. The bottom of the urn was about 
four feet from the surface of the ground, but rather on the outer 
edge of the burial mound surrounded by a large number of burials 
in two layers. The burial urn was thirteen inches in depth, sixteen 
in diameter at its broadest part, the top narrowing to ten inches in 
diameter. '* 
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T.ic pittjry is well preserved whoii found in tho sa.iJ, but in 
the clav it is soft and h:is to be handled with care. 

I h\v2 abDut sixt33n hundred pieces in all, consisting of pottery, 
tODLs, orn:ini3nts etc. I have about thirty images of persons, all 
somewhat different, some representing men. One represents 
a man on his knees sitting upon his feet, with his arms to his el- 
bows perpendicular with his body, the lower part of the arm at a 
right angle with the upper, the hands resting against the body at 
the waist, at the upper part of the stomach. It is painted of a deep 
yellow color with curved white stripes as broad as one's finger 
drawn about the body ; except there is a breech clout painted a 
deep red color. One woman is represented with a skirt on and a 
pappo :)se or a pack of some kind on her back. Their head-gear 
is all different one from another. The breast of the woman is 
made very prominent. 

I have a number of bowls, with human heads on them thouQfh 
some are broken off. They are of various shapes. 

I have no pottery representing a serpent of any kind. I have 
some decorated with curved lines and a number of vessels nicely 
painted in bands and circles and dots of colors, mostly wdiite, red 
and yellow. The animals represented are the bear, dog, deer, coon 
and squirrel, the birds are the hawk, owl, duck, goose etc. The 
frogs and fishes arc of various kinds. Pumpkins, gourds, shells, 
jug and jar stoppers, arc found, also earrings and pendants of pottery. 

I found in one grave about two tablespoonfuls of red paint that 
had been ground up. I managed to save it by cutting out a lump 
of earth with it. I have also found the yellow and red ochre in 
lump, some chalk and some black substance that I sipposc to be 
powdered coal. 

I have one piece of steatite, the kind described by Col. Norris in 
his "Calumet of the Coteau," page 172, as found in Pipestone 
County, Minnesota. It is in the shape of a flattened cylinder one 
and three-fourths inches long, one and one-fourth inches broad and 
one inch thick, with two knobs in the center making it one and 
seven-eighths inches broad at that point. A hole is bored through 
it lengthwise which tapers from five-eighths at one end to four- 
eighths at the other, the smaller end counter-sunk. 

I have seen a fragment of a fire bed made of cut straw and clay 
mixed. The mortar is spread upon the ground in different thick- 
nesses, as much as four, and one was once found that was six inch- 
es thick. The upper surface was smoothed nicely and from long 
use became burned to a red color. I suppose they used these 
smooth beds to bake their bread upon. 

In a square bowl in a burial mound, was found a Dirt-dauber's 
nest burned to nearly a red color, with grooves showing that it had 
been built upon thatch. The following is a description of relics in 
my possession: 

Four whorls, one of clay, one of steatite, one ot sandstone and 
one that is beautiful when the magnifying glass is applied to it, re- 
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sembling boquets of flowers. It is a pudding stone of a reddish 
brown color. 

Two pendants made of amethyst, about three-fourths of an inch 
long and pear-shaped, with a hole drilled through the smaller end. 
One is a deep purple and the other has a faint purple tinge at the 
larger end. 

One stopper of amethyst, resembling a small glass stopper for a 
vial, but not perfectly round. 

Twenty-five whetstones, mostly for whetting pointed instru- 
ments, some concave for whetting their axes. One is a pumice 
stone used for polishing pointed instruments. 

Six tomahawks or grooved axes, one of iron, one of greenstone, 
one of limestone, three of sandstone. Only one found in this 
countrv — a jjravish colored one. 

Six spades of flint, varying a little in shape and size, made en- 
tirely by flaking, three to six inches broad and four to six long. 

Twenty-three flint hoes that must have been held in the hand, 
as I see no way of hafting them. They are from six to eighteen 
inches long and from three to Hvc inches wide; three that are eight 
to ten inches long and one to one and one-half wide. 

Six hoes four to six inches wide at the broad end, the other nar- 
rowing nearly to a point. The hoes above described are from 
one-half to one inch thick. 

Two long axes of greenstone, eleven and one-fourth and twelve 
and one-fourth inches long, four and one-half and four inches 
broad, two and one-fourth and two and three-fourths inches thick. 
The upper part is roughened to enable one to hold more easily in 
his hand, the blade rubbed down to a smooth edge, weighing 
seven and one-fourth and eight and ten-sixteenths pounds. 

Three axes two to four inches wide and six to eight inches long 
and one and one-half to two inches thick. One is made of what 
looks like green slatestone, the others are greenstone. 

One copper awl about three and one-half inches long and one- 
eighth of an inch square, tapering to a point at each end, and 
seems to have been hammered into shape nearly square. This 
is the only piece of copper I have heard of being found in the county, 
in the hundreds of mounds found here. 

Thirty skinners or fleshers of the same shape as the axes above 
described, varying in size from two to six inches in length and 
from one and one-half to two inches in breadth. 

Three skinners of a clear, translucent flint I suppose to be chal- 
cedony, one to one and one-half inches wide and three to three 
and one-half long. 

Ten skinners mostly of flint, one to three inches long and one to 
one and one-half broad. 

Ten hammers, from six ounces to two pounds and fourteen 
ounces in weight, some of which have seen a great deal of use. 
They were held in the hand when used. 

One smoothing stone, made of what we call cannel coal, a hard, 
black coal, six inches long, three and one-half inches broad, three 
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inches thick; polished and the corners and edges rounded off nice 
and smooth. When first taken out of the mound it was very 
black and glossy. 

Two smoothing stones of the same material, but small, three 
inches by three and one-half. One is three-fourths inch thick, the 
other is in the shape of a triangle and one-half inch thick. 

One piece resembles a scythe stone except that it tapers each 
way, one end being flattened and about three-fourths of an inch 
broad at the flat end, two in the middle and one-half inch at the 
other em], one-half inch thick and six inches long; made of fine 
sandstone. 

Beads made of clay; some mica; also a number of discs or 
paint cups of various sizes; stones for playing games such as pitch- 
ing quoits; spear and arrow heads of various kinds; drills; chisels; 
flint knives; arrow knives; pipes of burned clay and carved 
pipes; sinkers; and a number of other thin<!s. 

Thomas Beckwitii. 

Charleston, Mo. 
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MOUNDS IN JUNEAU COUNTY WISCONSIN. 

Editor Aju, Antiqiiarian : 

Your card of inquiry as to location of Indian mounds in this 
section awaits answer. In these notes the ranges are all east of the 
Principal Meridian to passing one township west of Juneau County. 

On Daniel (ice's farm, town of Lisbon, animal mounds and 
others. Township i6. Range 3 E. Section 17, S. E. J^. 

The mounds located near Scott & Bucklev's former mill site of 
whicli I gave you notes, are located. Township 17. R. 3 E. Sec. 
19, N. K. yi, ' 

I am also informed of a large circular mound beyond this locat- 
ed about T. 17. R. 2 E. Sec. 13, in N. E. i^ of S. E. i^. 

Several lon^r rows or lines near Little Yellow River are locat- 
cd, as near as I could make out on the map, Tp. 17. R. 3. Sec. 
23, N. E. \i of S. E. i^. 

The one near a swamp shown by Mr. Miison, which was 
much obliterated was located, T. 17. R. 3. Sec. 29, S. E. i^. 

I was told to-dav of a fine man mound that had been plowed 
over vears a<ro. Indian bovs called it the Big Indian. It was 
about 30 feet long, in form of a cross, i. e. arms extended on each 
side, and with head clearly marked. It was located, T. 17. R. 
3. Sec. 14, S. W. i^. 

Between this and the former mounds, on the same side of the 
Little Yellow River, are some scattered circular mounds. 

I have word also of a fine circular mound located, T. 16. R. 
3. Sec. 20, vS. K. T^. 

Mr. Joseph Curtis, one of our oldest deer hunters, has reported to 
me very enthusiastically a set of mounds on the east side of Cran- 
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berry River, on high lands. He pronounces them very fine incleed.^ 
He does not know whether any are animaL They are reached from 
Necedah. Their location is, T. 19. R. 3. Sec. 23, N. W. J^. 

The above are all near to streams. Mr. Mason reported to ine 
this morning one that he came across while hunting, which is lo- 
cated near no river but, near a swamp. He did not have time to- 
examine it carefully. He thinks it is a bird mound. It is located, 
T. 17. R. 3. Sec. 5, S. E. j^. 

These mounds all lie in a breadth of onlv six miles from east to 
west, and iS miles from north to south, yet is probably only a par- 
tial list. The parties reporting them have identified the several 
locations on the sectional county map of Juneau County, and I 
think you will find them correct to the J^ section. 

A. A. Young. 

New Lisbon, Wis., Dec. 22, 1SS5. 
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A BIT OF LOCAL INDIAN HISTORY. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

One half mile S. W. of the post village of Ironton, Lehigh 
County, Pcnna., is a copious spring. At this place once lived the 
Shawano Indian, Kolapechka. Of him more further on. Around 
the spring arc picked up from the surface many stone objects, evi- 
dence of an Indian village or encampment. A few steps from 
this fountain is still to be seen in place a part of the rock, about 
one half of it, in which was once the mortar used by the aborigi- 
nes to grind their cereals when in this section. That portion of 
the stone which contained the mortar was unfortunately destroyed 
several years ago by the farmer owning the property. 

Coplay Creek, now a small stream, flows near by. Along its 
hanks arc found stone implements made by the Indians. This 
creek was named "Coplay" in honor of of the Shawano chieftain 
*'Kolapcchka." A local historian of note appears, however, to 
think differentlv. Sec Historv of the LehigfhVallev etc., M.S.IIenrv, 
Easton, Pa., 1S60. On page 300 of his work in a foot note he 
says; "Coplay is the name of a creek emptying into the Lehigh 
river near Catasaugua, — west. The proper and original name for 
this stream is 'Copicchan,' which is an Indian word signifying 
'that which runs evenly,' or 'a smooth running stream.'" Not a 
word does he say of the Sawano; but further on in his book, in 
another footnote on page 303, he acknowledges great indebtedness to 
Joseph J. Mickley Esq. or Philadelphia, "for much valuable in- 
formation of this — Lehigh — county, as likewise by the use of his 
valuable library, he has been the means of adding many items of 
an interesting character to the whole publication." 

Now, in Mr. Micklev's "Brief Account of the Murders bv the 
Indians in Northampton County, Penna.,*" page 24, occurs the 

♦llie county embraced at this time about all the land now contained in Northampton, Lehi(;h, 
Carbon, Monroe, Pike, Wayne and Susquehannah counti;:s, and also small parts of Bradford, Wy- 
oming, Luzerne, Schuylkill and Columbia, 
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following note: "Coplay is a corruption from 'Kolapechka,' which 
was the name of an Indian, the son of a Shawano chief Paxanosa.f 
He lived at the head of the creek named after him on friendly 
terms with the white inhabitants. He was an honest and trust- 
worthy man. Timothy Horsfield]; employed him on several occa- 
sions to carry messages to Governor Hamilton at Philadelphia." 

Prof. J. H. Duhbs, who occupies the chair of Archaeology and 
History in I'ranklin and Marshall College at Lancaster, Penna., 
says in a recent letter to the writer "that Mr. Mickley was an his- 
torical authority of eminence, and was thoroughly familiar with 
the locality. I may add, however, that in my boyhood the fact 
that 'Coplay' had resided at the place indicated, was never called in 
question in the vicinity of Ironton." Both Mr. Mickley and Prof. 
Dubbs were born and raised in this neighborhood. 

In the "Genealogical History of the Race of Balyard" by a de- 
scendant, Dr. L. B. Balliet, in preface is found the following: "I 
am indebted to 'old Aunty Coplay' for reliable information relating 
to our family prior to her time. She was called by that name 
from the circumstance that the place she lived on was the home of 
an old Indian chief named 'Coplay' at the time our forefathers lo- 
cated this tract about the middle of the eighteenth century." There 
is no proof that the creek was ever called "Copiechan:" but abund- 
ant evidence that it was named after "Kolapechkan," and the sup- 
position is that the former name was invented about thirty-five 
years ago by gentlemen near the present village of Coplay, assist- 
ed bv antiquarians from Philadelphia, who knew nothing of the 
real origin of the name, and who, having discovered in the Indiaa 
vocabularv that "Copiechan" meant "a fine running stream," took 
it for granted that the latter must be ihe original form. This 
would not be the first occurrence when Indian names were mani&- 
facturcd to order. This, then, settles the matter as to the origim; 
of the word "Coplay." 

A. F. Berlin — 

Allentown, Penna. 
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TIIE SILVER FIND IN KENTUCKY. 

Editor Am, Atitignarlati : 

In the last number of the Antiquauiax there is an article en- 
titled "A Silver Find" by W. K. Moorehead of Cincinnati, O. It 
apparently refers to a certain discovery made at the Old Fort, near- 

fPaxnas or Paxsinas the father was, so says the Rev. John Hcckcwcldcr in his "Indian Nations," 
a chief oi prominence. It appears the Moravian missionaries knew that the Shawano Indians wcw 
the mo>>t ftrrocious tribe of all the Indian nations, and because of this sought to eain their friendship, 
so as not to be molested when passing from one Indian mission to another. After the death of Sbe> 
hellemus. the friend of the whites, who died at Shamokin in 1749, the Moravians were fortun te in 
gaining the friendship of Paxnas, who proved this by sending his sons to escort a missionary to beth* 
lehem from Shamokin, where he was in the most perilous situation; the war having just broke out, 

tHorsfield. a druggist, lived in Hethlehem at this time. He was a Justice of the Peace for the then 
Northampton County. Was appointed a Colonel, and in this capacity had command of the two miL 
itary companies ranging along the frontier. He was of great service to the government and to the 
inhabitants on the border. 
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ly opposite the old mouth of the Scioto River, in Kentucky. In 
some respects the article is misleading, and as I am personally ac- 
quainted with the localities described and have received information, 
concernmg the find from first hands and eye-witnesses I have 
written the following statement of the facts, as far as they could 
be learned, for your magazine. 

Diroctly opposite Portsmouth, O., there is a "high hill," but 
there arc no mounds upon it. At and below the Old Fort, which 
is situated about i y^ miles below the Portsmouth ferry, there are 
mounds, but none of them exceed five feet in height. About four 
miles above the ferry there are several mounds, one of which is 
some eight or ten feet in height, but up to the first of last April this 
had not been excavated. Neither of the points named are op- 
posite the city, and there are no mounds in the intermediate space. 

Two years ago this spring or summer while a farmer was plow- 
ing over the northwest wall near the central gateway of the Old 
Fort, the plow turned out a jDortion of a human skeleton. Several 
persons, including one or more boys from Portsmouth, who were 
present, went to digging, and soon unearthed two — some say 
three — skeletons or portions of them, inchuling skulls. With the 
skeletons were found the following relics: one pipe with straight, 
fiat stem, one common plain pipe bowl — both of stone; two stone 
celts or skinning knives, one of which is nearly square at the upper 
end with a slight depression on each of its four sides; one stone 
tube; and a fine polished stone axe which I afterwards saw in the 
possession of Mr. W. R. Mercer of Cincinnati. There have been 
a number of axes of this form found in the same region. There 
was also a number of shell beads and eight or ten shell tubes that 
wore from five to seven inches in length. In the neighborhood 
these were erroneously called pipe-stems. I have the stone tube 
and one shell tube, sixty-four shell beads — four of which are of a 
very odd pattern, the pipe bowl and the two skinning knives. Mr. 
William Waller of Portsmouth also has a number of the shell 
beads. These things were not found on the toj) of the wall, but 
on its outward slope. some two or three feet below. 

A day or two after this discovery some boys, including one from 
Portsmouth whose jiame I think was Brown and who had previ- 
ously found the axe mentioned above, concluded to make some 
further explorations. They commenced digging at the point 
where the skeletons were found and soon unearthed one or two 
brass kettles. One of these which I afterwards saw would hold 
some five or six quarts. Within them were two dozen or more 
silver crosses of various sizes and designs, a large number of silver 
buckles — there bein<r at least one hundred scattered over Ports- 
mouth and the surrounding country, several crescent shaped cap 
front pieces made of silver and nicely ornamented, jcws-harps 
made of brass, glass beads, and two styles of brass handled pen- 
knives. There may have been other articles found, but, as the lat- 
ter find is historical rather than archaeological, I did not take 
enough interest in it to note everything connected therewith. Of 
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the silver buckles there were at least four forms. In addition to 
the heart shaped one illustrated in Mr. Moorehcad's article, there 
was another plain heart shaped buckle with the point of the tongue 
-closing at the point of the heart. Of the other two rforms, one 
w^as nearly square, and the other nearly round. The skeletons and 
relics found with them were but a few feet from the kettles, but 
the latter were a foot or two deeper. 

While it would be difficult to determine what length of time has 
elapsed since the skeletons or bodies were placed in the wall of the 
fort, they certainly have no connection with the two modern ket- 
tles and their contents. The latter may possibly have been placed 
there by some of the early traders say from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty years ago, or some Indian may have stolen them 
from a trader and concealed them. 

The history of the Scioto valley states that in the latter part of 
the last or in the early part of this century there was a Shawnee 
village just below the old mouth of the Scioto River and that it 
was removed to the opposite side of the Ohio, and also that some 
French traders lived with the Indians at the same points, but the 
statement is given in rather an indefinite way. At the first point 
named many old copper and silver coins have been found at vari- 
ous times; some were complete, while others were cut into quar- 
ters and halves. Most of the coins were European, Spanish and 
English predominating, and were very much defaced. 

Last year in grading the Maysvillc and Big Sandy Railroad the 
laborers shaved off a part of the northwest wall in question, which 
is there ten feet in height. About midway between the central 
and northern gateways they brought to light a number of copper 
relics, including tubes and one axe. Some of the pieces of copper 
were simply hammered out and had no particular design. It is im- 
possible to state the number of pieces contained in this cache, for 
they were carried away and scattered in different directions. I have 
a number of stone relics that were taken from different places in 
this wall at about the same time, the finest of which is a stone pipe 
bowl representing a human head. 

Mr. Moorchcad states '^that there have been a gfreat manv relics 
found in the banks of the Ohio a little distance above Portsmouth," 
and describes some interesting ones that he obtained from there. 
This location is fully described in the American Antiquarian 
for iS86, Xo. 3 (May), page 167 of vol. 8. Although I have 
looked o\ er the point mentioned during the past two winters, I 
have not found any of the bone implements or beads which he de- 
scribes and am rather inclined to think that they were found on 
the Fort })lace 5 miles up the Scioto, on the east bank, for at that 
point they are freciucntly found and arc well preserved. 

T. H. Lewis. 

wSt. Paul, Minn., June 15, 1SS7. 
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VILLAGE TRAILS AND MOUNDS IN MICHIGAN. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

In response to the questions handed to me hy John Brooks, asked 
by you concerning this part of the state of Michigan in its Indian 
days, I will answer as follows: 

Qestion i. Indian Villages. Beginning in the Township of Ver- 
non, Sheawassec County, on Section 6. on the south side of the 
Sheawassee River was an Indian village called Kechewondangon- 
eng, and farther down the river was one called Shegemasking, 
meaning Soft Maple, and about twenty miles north was Chessa- 
neng. The former was the summer residence of Chief Wassee, 
the principal chief of the Sheawassee hands. On the Looking 
Glass River in the township of Antrom there was a village of con- 
siderable size. Farther down the stream, at what is called De- 
Witt, in Clinton County, was the Chippewa village of Wabwah- 
nahsecpee; their chief's name Whiteloes, and his son Canorbway. 
On the N. W. of Section 3 in the Tp. Essen, Clinton County, was 
the village of the Maketoquets. There was another village of the 
Maketoquets farther down the Maple River in the township of 
Lebanon on Section 14, the village of Cocoose, occupied by the 
Chippewas and Ottowas; Cocoose was Chief. At or near all 
these villages were gardens and cornfields. There was quite a 
stopping place for Chippewas, Fishers, Pottowatamies and Sauks at 
what is now the city of Owosso; here they had large cornfields. 

Question 2. Trails. — There was a ^rail commencing near the head 
of the Sheawassee River and following the river bank, called the 
Fishing Trail. There was another commencing at Kechewon- 
daugoneng, following the same direction of the Sheawassee River, 
keeping back so as to avoid the bends; this was on the left side of 
the river and continued on across Section 31 in the township of 
Venis, thence across townships Caledonia, Owosso, Rush and New 
Haven in Sheawassc County, thence Chessaning, St. Charles and 
Swan Creek in Saginaw, and so on to what is called Saginaw 
City. Then there was another commencing at Kechewondaugon- 
cng, running wcs'. across Sheawassee, Bennington and Sciotio Tps. 
in Sheawassee County, thence following the Looking Glass River 
through Clinton County. Then there was another commencing 
at Owosso, at what they called their cornfields, running N. W. 
through Owosso and Fairfield Tps. in Sheawassc County, and how 
much further I cannot sav. 

Question 3. Location of Indian Mounds. — There were mounds 
and graves near the bank of the Sheawassee River at the village 
of Kechewondaugoncng, in Tp. 6 N., 4 east, Vernon, also on Sec. 
19 in Tp. 7 N., 3 east, Caledonia, also Sec. 13, Owosso, also on 
the E. ]^, S. W. i^. Sec. 23, Tp. 7 N., Range i east, Medelbery, 
also S. E. j^same JScction, also Sec. 26 same Tp. and on E. part of 
S. E. }^ Sec. 13, Tp. 7 N., R.2 E., Owosso, also S. W. J^ Sec. 
12, same Tp., also wS. ^^ S. W. J^ Section 2, same Tp., also E. 
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part S. W. 5^ Sec. 15, Tp. 9 N., 3 E., Chessaneng, Saginaw Co. 
Cornfields and gardens on Sections 6 and 7 in the Tp. of Vernon, 
and on Sections 12 and 13 Owosso and on Section 16, Tp. Chessa- 
neng, SaginawCounty. 

Question No. 4. Effigies. — The mounds described as being on 
Section 15, Tp. 9 N., 3 E., were effigy mounds. There were also 
effigy mounds on Section 19, Tp. 7 N., 3 E., Caledonia. 

H. H. Carson. 

Owosso, Sheawassee County, Michigan. 



Rditor A)n, Atitiqiiarian : 

Yesterday I opened an Indian grave in the town of Fleming, this 
county, from which I obtained 1600 colored beads, 960 wampum, 
20 crescents and shell ornaments, 70 marginella shells, a stone 
fahit mortar^ 1 brass and 6 iron bracelets, 2 hammer stones, both 
nearly the same size, 314 in. diameter by i in. thick, one of gray 
and the other of red stone, a knife the handle of which is an image 
of a soldier embracing his sweetheart, material brass, a broken 
clay vase, paint, etc. 

VVm. W. Adams. 

Maplcton, X. Y., June 8, 1SS7. 
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Editor Atn, Antiquarian : 

It has been customary with me for a number of years to spend 
a few of the suninier months in lluidah Land. While there I 
have been shown many a curious document in their posses- 
sion. Many of them have been carefully preserved through two 
or three i^cnerations. I send you a copy of one in the possession 
of a I Iy<^ani(l Southern Alaska lluidah. The person who is the 
present })()sscssor of the paper is, I believe, the third in descent 
from the San hert mentioned in it. I send it for publication, not 
only as a curious document, but because it bears on the earliest cor- 
respondence between the Huidahs and Europeans, or Anglo 
Americans. The following is a copy of the document. 

Kyganie, X. W. America, April 25, 1S29. 
This certifies that the bearer, San hert, a Kyganie chief, has 
treated me with great hospitality and listened to my statements 
with attention. May he and his tribe speedily be blessed with the 
glorious gosj^el of the blessed God — a system admirably adapted 
to the exigrencies of a dvinor world. 

J. S. Green. 

Who J. S. Green was I have been unable to discover. Perhaps 
he might have been one of the Whalers from Boston, Mass., who 
visited these coasts earlv in this centurv. 

James Deans. 

Victoria, B. C. 
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Editorial. 



EARLY BOOKS WHICH TREAT OF MOUNDS. 

Among the earliest notices of the mounds and mound-builders, 
we must place the work on the American Indians which was pub- 
lished by Adair, a trader and resident among the Southern Indians for 
40 years, 1775 ; and the work by Wm. Bartram, the Botanist, entitled 
Travels through North and South Carolina, East and West Florida. 

As early as 1788 General Washington, in a letter to Gen. Butler 
expressed a strong desire that inquiry should be made into a matter 
of so much interest. President Stiles of Y'ale College thought 
the mounds were fortifications thrown up by Ferdinand De Soto. 

Perhaps the earliest book on the subject was by Caleb Atwater, 
who wrote Contilhutions to the American Antiquarian Society. 
He republished a volume in 1833. Governor Dewitt Clinton 
about 1819 publisl.cd some notes on mounds in Western New 
Y'ork. Dr. S. P. ilildreth of Marietta, Ohio, contributed facts 
about the mounds in that city, which were embodied in Hildrcth's 
History. Dr. S. G. Morton published his Crania Americana, in 1839 
giving engravings of mound-builder's skulls. Mr. Josiah Priest 
published his book on American Antiquities in 1833, *^"^^ gave a 
description of • the discoveries on the Muskingum and Marietta, 
the works at Cincinnati, a Cavern in Indiana, also the works at 
Newaik and various other places, but filled his book with vagaries 
and speculations. The most thorough work was done, however, 
by Mr. E. G. Squier, of Chillicothc, who commenced surveying the 
mounds in Ohio in 1845 and enlisted Dr. E. H. Davis with him. The 
two prepared the notable work which was published as the first 
Smithsonian Contribution in 1848 entitled The Monuments in the 
Mississippi Valley. Mr. Henry R. Schoolcraft, at the time a resident 
of New York State, made a journey to the West in 1817 and publish- 
ed Scenes and Adventures in the Ozark Mountains, (Philadelphia, 
1823). In 1820 he was appointed by Gen. Cass to explore the 
Lake Superior copper region and the upper Mississippi, published 
a narrative in 1821. Travels in the central portion of the Missis- 
sipi Valley appeared in 1S25, issued after he had been appointed 
on a commission to treat with the Indians at Chicago. He was 
appointed in 1822 Indian agent, and lived at Sault St. Marie, was a 
member of the Legislature of Michigan from i828-'32. He founded 
in 1828 the Michigan Hist. Society, and in 1831 the Algic Society. 
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Two lectures on the Indian lanfjuajjes were delivered to the So- 
ciety and translated in the French by Duponceaii. Narrative of an 
expedition to Itaska Lake, the source of the Mississippi River ap- 
peared in 1831. He communicated in 1842 with the Antiquarian 
Society of Denmark about a tour to Western Virpjinia, Ohio, and 
Canada. In 1845 he made a census and published Notes on the 
Iroquois, on Contributions to American History, Antiquities and 
General Ethnology, (Albany, 1848.) Under an act of Congress, 
passed in iS|7, he prepared "Historical and Statistical information 
respecting the history, condition and prospects of the Indian Tribes 
in the United States, six volumes, folio, 336 plates, (Philadelphia, 
1851-57.) He is the author of The Indian and his Wigwam, or 
Characteristics of the Red Race, 1848; Personal Memoirs of a 
Residence of Thirty Years with Indian Tribes on the American 
Frontiers, (Philadelphia, 1853.) Algic Researches, 1839, repub- 
lished under the title of The Myth of Hiawatha, and other Old Le- 
gends, Mythologic and Allegoric of the North American Indians, 
(Philadelphia, 1856); his first two works were republished and 
combined under the title of Narrative of an Exploratory Expedition 
to the Sources of the Mississippi River, etc., (Philadelphia, 1854). 
Albert Gallatin, Sec. of the Treasury, 1800 prepared a book en- 
titled. Synopsis of the Indian Tribes. It was published by the 
Antiquarian Society in 1836, and must be regarded even to this 
date, one of the most valuable books on the Indian Tribes and 
Languages ever written. Mr. Gallatin did not treat of the mounds 
but lie was the founder of the American Ethnological Society, 
which was for a time the only society in the country devoted ex- 
clusively to either Ethnology or Archaeology and is worthy of 
honor as one of the pioneer societies of the country, though un- 
fortunately it was suspended in 187 1. 

A book was published as late as 1853 as the third volume of the 
Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, entitled Ob- 
servations on the Creek and Cherokee Indians. This work 
conLiInccl ni.inv alhisions to the mounds found in the Gulf 

States. 

Mr. \Vm. Pidc^con pul^lishcd in 1S5S, a book entitled Traditions 
of Dc-C()0-Dah and Antiquarian Researches. It seems to be based 
on l!ic researches of Squicr Sc Davis and various scraps of informa- 
tion u^aincd from other sources, but is entirely unreliable. The 
wood cuts, are numerous, but represent imaginary objects. In 
1850, the Regents of the University of New York published a third 
Animal Report, which contained an account of the Indian Collection 
in the State Cabinet, and Dr. F.I3. Hough's paper on Indian Antiqui- 
ties, including the enclosures in Jefferson Co. and St. Lawrence Co., 
N. Y., (Albany, 1850), valuable for its illustrations. Col. Chas. 
Whittlesey surveyed the mounds in Ohio in 1849 and prepared a 
monogram which was published in Vol. Ill of Smithsonian Contri- 
tions. Dr. 1. A. Lapham surveyed the mounds of Wisconsin in 
1847, and made a report to the American Antiquarian Society 
published by the Smithsonian in Vol. VII., entitled Lapham's An- 
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tiquitics. In 1841 Mr. John L. Stevens electrified the world by 
his description of the Antiquities of Central America, Incidents of 
Travel in Central America and Yucatan, 2 vols., 1841. This pre- 
pared the vs^ay for increased interest in the mounds. In 1857, 
Nott & Gliddon published their wrork on the Indigenous Races of 
the Earth which contained a few allusions to the mound-builder's 
skulls, but is not especially valuable for its information on the sub- 
ject. Prichard's Natural History of Man, published in 1843, con- 
tains description of the Indian Tribes but not of the mound-builders. 
A work appeared in Germany which was prepared by a Prof. F. 
W. Assail, a geologist in Penn., but which is really taken almost 
verbatim from Atwater's book, and which contains the same cuts; 
it purports to be original but is of no particular value. Mr. W. 
F. Poole, of the Chicago Library has a copy of the book, and we 
take the occasion to append the following note which he has kindly 
sent to us: 

"Caleb At water, in 1S20, contributed to the first volume of the 
Transactions of the American Antiquarian Society (pp. 105-267) 
"Description of the Antiquities discovered in the State of Ohio and 
other Western States," with thirteen copper plates showing plain- 
ly the western mounds and with numerous wood cuts illustrating 
objects found in the mounds. Mr. At water's "writings," compris- 
ing the above and other papers, were issued at Columbus, Ohio, in 

In 1S18 Friedrich Wilhelm Assail came to the United States and 
was head mining officer (Berghauptmann) of the state of Penn- 
sylvania. He traveled through the Northwestern states and made 
personal observations of the mounds. He returned to Germany in 
1823, and his papers came into the hands of F.J. Mone, professor 
of History and Statistics, in Heidelberg, who edited and enlarged 
the same by using materials from Caleb Atwater's Description; 
Jefferson's Notes on Virginia; De Witt Clinton's Antiquities of 
the Western part of New York; and Drake's Pictures of Cincin- 
nati and the Miami Country. The work was published in Ger- 
man in Heidelberg in 1827, 2 vols. 12 mo. and plates 4to.; with 
the title "Nachrichten iiber die friiheren einwohner von Nordam- 
erika und ihre denk-miiler gesammelt von Friedrich Wilhelm 
Assail, Ilerausgegcben mit einen Borberichte von Franz Joseph 
Mone, mit einen Atlas von 12 Steintafeln." The plates are repro- 
ductions from Atwater's. 

Thaddeus Mason Harris in his "Journal of a Tour in the Ter- 
ritory Northwest of the Allegheny Mountains made in the spring 
of the year 1803," (Boston 1805) gives a description (pp. 147-162) 
of the Ohio mounds, and follows it up with an account of what 
earlier writers have said concerning American tumuli (pp. 162-176). 
Dr. Harris based his description of the mounds on his own obser- 
vations, and used freely the account of them given by Dr. Manas- 
seh Cutter in a note appended to his charge at the ordination of the 
Rev. Daniel Storv, the first minister at Marietta. He also used 
the account of Capt. J. Heart, published in the Columbia Maga- 
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zinc for April 1SS7, and the measurements of Gen. Rufus Putnam* 
H. M. Brackenridge in his "View of Louisiana" 18 17, has a 
chapter (pp. 166-183) on the western mounds." 

Stephen Long in his journey to the St. Peters river crossed the 
Fox river and the Kishwaukee on a line with Geneva and Rock- 
ford and discovered mounds at both places. He also published a 
map, with ancient works located at Prairie Du Chien and at many 
points on the Mississippi and the Minnesota river. Robert Carver 
in 1776 also mentions Indian villages, old fortifications, caves, etc.,. 
which were discovered on the Wisconsin and upper Mississippi. 



THE MASTODON IX AMERICA AND THE MOUND 

BUILDERS. 

We have in this number of the Antiquarian several allusions to 
the question of the mastodon having been found in America late 
enough to be known by the aborigines. On this point we add a few 
words mainly to show what is the status of the discussion. The pres- 
ence of the mastodon and the mammoth in America is acknowledg- 
ed and the evidence is accumulating that the date is quite recent 
Geologists are not quite sure as to the period in which the masto- 
don became extinct. It is supposed that the animal belonged to 
the pre-glacial period, and yet the evidences are that it survived 
that period. The bare enumeration of the mastodons which have 
been found in America would prove that they were very common^ 
and the description of the places in which they have been found 
would show tliat they were post-glacial. * "The bones of the 
mastodon were found in miry clay above a stratum of rock salt on 
the island Petit Ancc, Louisiana, in association with j^ )ttery, stone 
hatchets, c:ine b:\^kc!.s, etc. These rLMnains were foun 1 at a depth 
of twelve fc'jt." T"A simihu* association of the b.mes of the 
mastodon with fragments of pottery, was found by Prof. Holmes 
on the banks of the Ashley river, near Charleston S. C." tSir 
Charles Lyell states that "in 1845, no less than six of the mastoaons 
were found in Warren Co., New Jerssey, six feet below the surface 
by a farmjr wh) was digging out the rich mud from a pond which 
he had drained.'^ Prof. VVinchell, of Michigan, says that he has 
"seen the bones of tlic mastodon and of the elephant imbedded in 
peat so shallow that he could readily believe the mastodons to have 
()ccu[)icd the country during its possession by the Indians." Prof. 
Shaler says "almost any swampy bit of ground in Ohio or Ken- 
tucky contains traces of the mammoth and mastadon;" and at Big 
Bone Lake "the remains are so well preserved as to seem not much 
more ancient than the Buffalo bones which are found above them." 
Prof. Hall, State Geologist of New York says, "of the very recent 

* Scr "The Epoch of the Mamtimth" by James C. Soulhall. 
\ l*ro ■. Acad. Nat. Sci. of l*hil. July 185H, pp. 178-186. am! 1847, p. 125. 
i Students Elements, p. 160. 
', American NaturaLst, Vol, V, pp. 606. 607. 
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•existence of this animal there seems to be no doubt; the marl beds 
and muck swamps where these remains occur, are the most recent 
of all superficial accumulations." Sir Chas Lyell says that ^F^they 
Avere exterminated by the Indian hunters, is the first idea presented 
to the mind of almost every naturalist." Dr. J. C. Warren, speak- 
ing of the Newburgh mastodon, says, "it was found just beneath 
the soil in a small pool of water." The author has seen the bones 
of a mastodon in a peat swamp near Ashtabula, Ohio, three feet 
below the surface, surrounded by ashes and the marks of fire; and 
•discovered an arrow-head in the same swamp not thirty feet dis- 
tant. Prof. John Collett has described the difference between the 
mastodon and the mammoth, (sec Fourteenth Annual Report of 
Geology and Natural History for Indiana, pages 32 and 33, Plate 
^, and Plate 6) and mentions the finding of *"parts of over twenty- 
five mammoths" {^Elcphas Amerlcanus^) and of "thirty individu- 
al specimens of the remains of the mastodon," found in marshes, 
ponds, miry places, old beds of rivers; and says, "their date does 
not reach beyond the most recent changes of the earth's surface; 
in fact their existence was so late that the only query is why did 
they become extinct." He states that a skeleton was discovered 
in excavating the bed of a canal near Covington, in so good pres- 
ervation that "when the larger bones were split open, the marrow, 
■still preserved, was used by the bog cutters to grease their boots; 
and the chunks of sperm-like substance, two and three inches in 
<liameter, occupied the place of the kidney fat." Another was 
found in Iroquois County, Illinois, "with a mass of fibrous, bark- 
like material between the ribs, which, when carefully separated, 
proved to be a crushed mass of herbs and grasses similar to those 
Avhich still grow in the vicinity." 

Prof. Winchell, speaking of the peat beds, says: "These beds 
^re the sites of ancient lake lets slowly filled up with accumulation 
of sediment; they enclose numerous remains of the mastodon and 
mammoth. These are sometimes found so near the surface that 
one could believe them to have been buried within five hundred 
or a thousand years."y 

The mastodon bones found near Tecumseh lav but two and one- 
half feet beneath the surface. The Adrian mastodon was buried 
about three feet. Prof. Barton of Pennsylvania discovered the 
bones of a mastodon at a depth of six feet, and in the stomach of 
the animal a mass of vegetable matter composed of leaves and 
branches, among which was a rush belonging to a species now 
common in Virginia. § 

2. It is of some significance that a tradition of this animal existed 
among the Indians. Mr. Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia men- 
tioned it as existing among the Dclawares, and a French ofticer by 
the name of Fabri mentions it in a letter to Buffon in 1748 as pre- 
vailing among the Canada tribes. | 

% A Second Vis t to Uniteu State* by Lyell, Vol. I, p. 349. 

• Sec Second Annual Report of Geology for Indiana, i8io, p. 384. 

t Annual Scientific Discovery, 1871, p, 239, 

9 Epoch of Mammoth p. 168, 

!l Epoch of Mammoth, p. 166. 
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Mr. Stickney, for many years the Indian agent of the United 
States for the tribes northwest of the Ohio, says: * "There was a 
tradition among tlic Indians of the existence of the mastodon; 
they were often seen ; they fed on the boughs of a species of lime 
tree, and they did not lie down, but leaned against a tree to sleep." 

These traditions may not be entirely reliable as they might refer 
to the buffalo or elk, as these are the names given by many of the 
Indians when asked about the bijj bones. Col. C. Croghan took 
down a mvth about a monster called the "great buffalo," from the 
band of Iroquois and Wyandots. David Cusic speaks about the 
"big quis-quis" known by the Iroquois. Elias Johnson speaks 
of another monster called "Oyahguaharh," William Walker, In- 
dian agent in 1823, brings the tradition from Canada of the "father 
of oxen." Charlevoix speaks of "a pleasant enough tradition of a 
whose "skin is proof against all sorts of weapons, and 
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Vig. I.— ELEPHANTS HEAD. 

bed by Humboldt as found in Mc.xico.J 
■dly possible to suppose that a tapir's snout 
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coukl have suggcsled the trunk in the head dress, and wc are al- 
most led to infer that the people at Aztalan had received some no- 
tice of the elephant from Asia, or that their traditions reach back to 
the time of theAmcrican Elephant." 

The elephant Hunk as an architectural ornament is common in 
Central America, It has been disputed whether "it was an ele- 
phant's trunk that was intended by the oinanient.* We present 
a cut of this on page 244, It is a part of the ornament over the 
doorway in the palace at Uxmal. Another ornament similar to it 
may be seen in the palace at Labna; falso at Casa Grande, at Zayi, 
and Casa dc! Gobcniador, Casa ee Monjas, at Uxmal. J 

4. We now come to the question as to the mastodon being known 
to the Mound Buildci-s. On this point the evidence is very un- 
certain. The fact that '_ 
mastodons have been 
found in association with 
Mound Builder's relics 
and with human remains 
near by would render it 
only probable but some- 
bow the relics which are 
brought forth as proofs 
have been rcgartled by 
many as manifest frauds 
manufactured with a 
theory in mind and so a 
cloud of donbt has been 
thrown over the whole 
subject. Tht 
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1, the Davenport tablet; 2, the so-called Elephant pipes 3, the Lcn- 
apcstonci4, the Larkin stone a flat piece of native copper found near 
Red House Valley in the Allegheny moimtains. In reference to the 
last there is 110 doubt that it is a fraud. It has been described by 
Dr. Frederick Larkin of Randolpii, N. V., in the following woi-ds: 
"It was a flat piece of native copper six inches in length by four 
in width, artistically wrought, with the form of an elephant repre- 
sented in harness, engraveil upon it, and a sort of breast collar with 
tugs on cither side, which extended past the hips." This author 
says, "my theory (bat the prehistoric races used to some extent the 
great American elephant or mastodon, I believe is new, and no 
doubt will be consitlci'cd visionary by many readers, and more es- 
pecially by prominent arcba;<iIogists." The author also claims "The 
earthworks are indeed constructed on a gigantic scale, but they 
were erected by a people who worked the mastodon and who 
doubled their lenms." This author has given a cut which is entitled. 
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we might imagine takes place im the confines of a forest, and if we 
may judge from an npward inclination of the foregronnd on the 
right, at the base of a hillside. The monster, angry, and with 
cicct tail approaches the forest in which ihrongh the pine trunks 
are seen the wigwams of an Indian village. In the sky, overhead 
and as if presiding over the event, are ranged the powers of heaven; 
forked lightning Hashes through the tree-tops and from between a 
planet and the crescent moon, beyond which we seem to sec a con- 
stellation and two stars, the sun's face looks down upon the 
scene." 

In reference to the Davenport tablets and pipes much has al- 
ready been written. Arch;eologists differ among themselves as to 
their genuineness. We do not propose to discuss that question 
now. The question befoie us is whether the mastodon or niitm- 
moth were late enough in history fc)r the Mound Itiiilders to come 
into contact with them. On this point the Davcnpoit finds furnish 
no proof. One of the tablets, to be sure, has animal figures upon 
it, some of which may be said to resemble elephants or tapirs or 
hogs, but the figures are very rude and one can hardly tell what 
they represent. Thcv furnish no evidence of the mastodon being 
known to the Mound Builders, even if the tablet is genuine. The 
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elephant pipes, to some, furnish better argument. It is said that the 
people who carved these must have known something about the ele- 
phants. It is claimed however by the majority of the writers who 
favor the genuineness of these tablets and pipes, that this knowl- 
edge was derived from memory or tradition ; that the people emi- 
grated from the Asiatic continent and brought with them a knowl- 
edge of the elephant. In confirmation of this it is said that the 
phonetic alphabet was known to the Mound Builders, and the let- 
ters on the tablets arc referred to as proof of this. There are Ara- 
bic numerals on the tablet. If these numerals were known to the 
Mound Builders then we should conclude that their migration was 
subsequent to the rise of the arabic literature and as a result the 
tablets could not be older than that. 

We give a cut of one of the elephant pipes and ask the question 
was it intended to represent the mastodon or the Asiatic elephant. 

There is nothing improbable in the supposition that the Mound 
Builders were familiar with the mastodon but somehow every relic 
which has been found goes contrary to the supposition, for the 
theorv on which their fabrication has been based seems to have 
been that the elephant was known, and the mastodon was a 
very familiar object. We await further discoveries. Possibly 
a genuine tablet with a hairy mammoth inscribed upon it may 
be found. When this occurs we shall believe that the people were 
contemporaneous with the mastodon. The trend of discovery and 
of thought is at present in the direction of proving that the Mound 
Builders were very recent. There is a mystery about the subject 
which has not been cleared up. The geological evidence favors 
the recent existence of the mammoth but archaeology at present is 
without any very definite evidence except as we take the figures 
found in Mexico and Central America as proof. We presume 
that archaeologists will investigate the subject and will reach some 
satisfactory conclusion in reference to it. 



SOLOMON'S TEMPLE AND PHCENICIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

An interesting paper on Jewish and Phoenician art may be 
found in the transactions of the Victoria Institute, Volume XXI, 
No. Si, from the pen of Rev. J. Leslie Porter, president of Queen's 
College, Belfast, Ireland, with comments on the same from such 
<listinguishcd archieologists as Sir. Trelawney Saunders and Mr, 
W. St. Chad Boscawcn and others. The author takes the position 
that the architecture of Solomon's temple was borrowed from the 
Phoenicians, and that the pillars Jachin and Boaz were Phoenician 
obelisks. He also takes the ground that the tombs which were 
erected in the neighborhood of Jerusalem were constructed after 
Phoenician models, and the stones which formed the foundation of 
the temple were constructed after the Cyclopean order. He main- 
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tains that the plan was the same as the one found in Baalbek and 
Palmyra, the eastern outpost of Phoenician commerce, and that 
the same general plan was found in the Acropolis of Athens; in 
the Aero corrinthus of Corinth; In the Larissa of Argos; in Tir- 
yus and in Myccnie; also in the Cadmeia of Thebes, which long 
retained the name of Cadmus its Phoenician founder. These con- 
clusions by the distinguished author and explorer. Dr. Porter, seem 
to us, however, based on too broad a generalization and lack the 
specific and definite statements in detail, which are necessary to 
show any absolute analogies, or prove the real origin. The "spa- 
cious open court," the "massive encircling wall," the "command- 
ing site," and the "central shrine," are indeed found in all these 
temples, but they are also found in palaces and temples of Assyria; 
in the pagodas and temples of the Hindoos, and in fact in the pal- 
aces and courts of the Chinese and all eastern nations. 

In the discussion which followed, we notice that the distinguish- 
ed archiEologists, whose names we have given, differed from the 
author of the paper on many points, and that they both agreed in 
ascribing the Phoenician architecture to an eastern origin, holding 
that the Phoenicians were not inventors of any style of architec- 
ture but were rather borrowers and transmitters. 

Mr. Saunders says that "although Dr. Porter ascribes the plan 
of Solomon's temple to the Phoenicians, nevertheless, when he 
seeks for examples with which he can compare the famous pillars 
Jachin and Hoaz he draws the comparison not with anything in 
PhaMiicia but with the pillars of the famous ruins Persepolis on 
the borders of Asvro-Habvlonia. 

"Mr. Ferguson drew a plan of Solomon's temple and he dis- 
tinctly looks for the primitive dcj-igns in Assyria. Mr. Ferguson 
also makes the pillars in Solomon's temple the outer pillars of the 
porch and not separate obelisks. 

"As to Phoenicia, I think we can speak of that country as the 
connecting link between Palestine and Greece, or between the east 
and west generally. 

"In regard to the reference made to Tiryusand Mycena*, and the 
great Cyclopean buildings, the interpretation of the word *cyclops' 
carries the origin of the Cyclopian art of building back to Baby- 
lonia. 'Cyclops' is derived from 'Klink' 'King' and 'hob' *flame,* 
'King of the flame' or 'Nimrod.'" 

Mr. Boscawen says: "The temple of Solomon was certainly 
of Phcrnician architecture. It was probably copied from existing 
Phojnician temples, but those temples were themselves merely 
copies of the temples of Chaldea." 

In the construction of the temple of Solomon we have exactly 
a similar arrangement to that of the oldest temples of Chaldea, and 
what is more the very names of the different parts of the temple 
are the same. The inner portion or Holy of Holies was called 
"Paraku" "the veiled portion." 

Of the pillars "Jachin" and "Boaz," Mr. Boscawen says: "I 
think their origin is clearly traceable in the stones or pillars we see 
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standing in front of the Phccnician temples." I may here special- 
ly refer to the conis of Bilbus where you see two pillars standing 
in front of the temple. There is also an inscription whicli was 
discovered by M. Renan, wherein reference is made to the ercc- 
tion of columns in front of the temple, and the making of a "bra- 
zen altar." Still Mr. Boscawen agrees with Mr. Saunders for he 
says: "The Phoenicians were the early intermediaries between 
the cast and the west. They were entirely void of the inventive 
faculty ; their works were merely adaptations. It is wholesale bor- 
rowing that renders the Phoenician art of so much value to us." 

The place where this tendency is most strongly exhibited is the 
Island of Cyprus, which occupies an important position in the east, 
and forms the point of union between the three great human fam- 
ilies — the Hemitic in Egypt, the Semitic in Assyria, and at later 
times the Aryan family in Greece. "We have only to look at the 
Cyprian ornaments in the British Museum and the collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York to see how the art of the 
three great empires of the east was mingled in the art produced in 
the Island of Cyprus." 

■ One of the gentlemen present, Dr. F. Chaplin, says "that too 
little prominence has been given to to the fact that the temple at 
Jerusalem was in its general plan as well as in its details, a copy, 
or an enlargement of the 'tabernacle in the wilderness,' and that 
the pattern was determined long before the Phoenicians were en- 
gaged in their work. If we put together the plan of an Egyptian 
temple and the plan of the Jewish tabernacle in the wilderness or 
the Jewish temple at Jerusalem we shall observe a very close re- 
semblance between them. There was the large outer wall enclos- 
ing the sacred space, then there was the entrance, and leading up 
from that a series of courts increasing in sacredness as they pro- 
ceeded until at last the most sacred of all was reached." 

Mr. Boscawen, however, says that the writer "seems to have 
forgotten the very beautiful examples of Phoenician art which we 
have in the tombs of Egypt." So thoroughly had the Phoenicians 
settled themselves in Egypt and become part and parcel of the 
people of lower Egypt that the district on which the Jewish peo- 
ple dwelt was known by the name of Greater Phoenicia, and Mr. 
Trelawney Saunders says: "Those who have gone most deeply 
into the question of Egypt, have come to the conclusion that Egypt 
derived her thcolo«:v and religfion and her forms and ceremonies 
from Assyria. It is to Babylonia we must look for the real cradle 
of early civilization. We cannot fail to see that in tracing the or- 
igin of art and architecture we are in fact also tracing the origin- 
of religion." 

This subject is a suggestive one, we hardly believe that it has 
been exhausted. The plan of the architecture of the tabernacle 
in the wilderness seems to have been drawn from that of the tem- 
ples in Egypt, or at least a great resemblance between them may 
be seen. The plan of the temple of Solomon may also have been 
based on a design borrowed from Egypt or from Phoenicia. But the 
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study of the temple architecture as compared with the varied archi- 
tecture of the East reveals the fact that a great difference existed be- 
tween the Jewish tabernacle and temple and all others, for the inner 
sanctuary of both was the abode of a personal divinity and not the 
hiding place of an animal as in Egypt, or the shrine of the sun di- 
vinity. Emblems of nature worship or animal worship >vere 
carefully excluded, the only emblem of Divinity being the cloudy 
pillar which betokened God's personal presence. 
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SESSION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION IN 

NEW YORK. 

The next meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will be in Columbia College, New York City, 
August lo to 17. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, who is one of the Vice Presidents, will give 
the opening address for that section of Anthropology. 

The session being held in New York will give an opportunity 
to Archaeologists to visit the collection of Antiquities contained in 
the museums such as the Metropolitan Museum with its noted Ces- 
nola collection of Cyprus relics, the Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park, with its large collection of prehistoric and American 
and Swiss lake relics, the museum of the Historical Society, wherein 
is found the Ahbott collection of Egyptian Antiquities. And a 
large number of private collections among which that of Mr. A. 
E. Douglass stands at the head. We have no doubt that it will be 
an interesting: occasion. 



LlTEllAUY NOTES. 

IJY TBE EDITOR. 

Elepiiaxt Pipes.— Tbc address of C. E. Putnam, tbc retiring president 
of ibe Davenport Academy, contains the following language: 

"In connection willi the publication and distribution of volume IV of Uio 
proceedings it should be stated the paper upon "Elephant Pipes and Inseribed 
Tablets," which was included as an appendix, has been crenerally Accepted as 
dccifiive of the controversy in vindicating the reputation of Ilev. Mr. Qass, 
and in establishing the integrity of these interesting specimens as genuine 
mound relics. In addition to the strong support received from the distin- 
guished scientists whose communications w^ere published in the second edition 
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of that paper, wc have beeu encouraged by still further and more emphatic 
testimonials Notable amonfr the distinguished gentlemen abroad who have 
thus championed our cause, I may mention M. le Marquis de Nadaillac of 
Paris, France, and Dr. Max Uhle of Dresden, Prussia. The former in a pa- 
per entitled, "Lea Pipes et le Tobag," makes special mention of the unfounded 
accusations of Mr. Henshaw, and maintains the great antiquity of man in 
America, thus removing a principal objection to the genuineness of the 
pipes and tablets. This paper contains illustrations of one of the ele- 
phant pipes, as well as some others in the Academy Museum. The 
paper of Dr. Uiile was especially devoted to these relics, and indeed, is en- 
titled, "Concerning the Two Elephant Carvings from America." It was pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Berlin Anthropological Society, of which the 
distinguished Prof. Virchow is president, and contains excellent illustrations 
of both elephant pipes. Dr. Uhle thus refers to the paper issued under the 
auspices of the Academy : 

"Mr. C. E. Putnam, of the Davenport Academy, in an article upon the 
Elephant Pipes in the museum of the Academy which appeared in volume IV 
of its Proceedings, has replied to Mr. Henshaw's attack, and though many 
may not have seen it, it was received by the writer <;f this article, as was also 
the second edition, who therefore considers it his duty to help to bring it to a 
larger audience. " 

Dr. Uhle then proceeds to notice the facts connected with the discovery of " 
the relics in question, and the circumstances involved in this controvei*sy in 
these emphatic terms: 

"Henshaw has sought by falsely representing that the tail is wanting in both, 
pipes to make a point against their genumencss. But on the originals, as well : 
as on the correct pictures of them, the tails arc plainly visible. Moreover, 
Henshaw was not correctly informed of the circumstances of the discovery. 
The arguments against the genuineness taken from the circumstances of the 
finding fail obsolutcl v. Hence the whole attack has been very badly prepared. . 
and the points upon which he principally based his charge of imgenuineness 
are altogether without foundation. The impresssion. therefore, which we re- 
ceive from the reply of Mr. Putnam is the opposite of that from Mr. Henshaw's . 
paper, and is favorable to the genuineness of both these interesting relics." 

Dialects of North Gueece. — Mr. H. W. Smyth has an article in the 

American Journal of Philology in which he shows that Thcssaly was the cradio 

of the Greek race ; at least of the jEolic branch of it. When the new comers 

from Thessaly took possession of Boeotia the Minya; fled to Lemnos. This > 
would seem to indicate a migration from the East, and so contradict the theory 

advanced by Mr. Weise. 

Alexandek the Great. — The portraits of Alexander the Great are numer- 
ous, commencing with the conqueror's boyhood. He is always represented as 
holding his head to one side, owing to contracted muscles. He is sometimes 
represented after the type of the god Zeus holding a thunderbolt. There is 
a statue of Alexander by Li'sippus and two elaborate compositions which recall 
the hunts and battle pieces of Assyrian kings. Bronze hounds, lion at close 
quarters, and noble attendants accompany the figure of Alexander. A gold 
and ivory portrait as seen by Pausanias, was ordered by Phillip, the father of 

Alexander. Nikias was the author of an excellent Alexander.— -4{/'/'^? Emmer- 
son in Jourh(th>f Avch<iolo(jy, Dec. '86. 
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TnE Attic Lekythoi. — A lekytlios is a vase for ointments or perfumes. 

The white lekythoi of Attica belonged to a well defined period from the Fifth 

Century to the first half of the third. The vases were placed with corpses. 

The scene is mainly suggestive of death. The three principal events after 

death were lying in state, carrying forth in procession, and burial proper. 

After burial the soul is supposed to begin a long journey. Hermes, the divine 

.guide of souls; Sharon the ferryman, are represented on the vases; the fint 

bearded, the otlier as an old man. The Lekythoi repi-esent the Cull of the tomb, 
in the center of the stele or mound. Before it are grouped figures of living 

persons; frequently female figures. These Lekythoi represent the state of 

art and the mythical ideas of the period. The loving devotion of the survivors 

is, however, the chief thing portrayed thereon. — JoJui H, Wtright in\/burnal of 

Archceohgy, Dec. '86. 

Dr. Selaii Merrill has returned to this country from Palestine. He has 
furnished the Andover Ecview an article upon the site of Calvary which he 
maintains was outside of the second wall. 

Tahphanes was an important city in the time of Ezekiel and Jeremiah. Mr. 
W. F. Petrie has excayated near Tel-ed-Defeuneh and found a great extent of 
ruins. 

The Moabite Stone. — We have at last a thoroughly good publication de- 
scriptive of this remarkable stone, in a work by Prof. Smend and Socin. 
Eighty and ninety new letters have been made out and a number of new 
readings furnished. 

Excavations at Jerusalem. — A subterranean vault of considerable size 
with carefully built walls has been found six meters under the present surface 
neir the Damascus gate. Some fine specimens of Mosaic and some splendid 
columns, supposed to belong to the basilica of St. Stephen, have been found. 

The Grave op Helen, Queen of Apiadenus has been found, it is sup- 
posed, neur the same place where the basilica was situated. — Old Testament 

Student, Jan. 1887,;?. 157. 

The Temple of Zeus at Olympia.— The discussion concerning the figures 
ou the pedaraeuts of the Temple at Zeus is still going on. Mr. R. Foster 
maintains that it is impossible to ascribe the figures of the western pcdament 
to Alkamenes; as indeed It is impossible to ascribe the figures of the eastern 
pedamcnt to Paionios. These compositions are older than the work of Phe- 
idias, older than the corresponding work upon the Parthenon. The age of 
Alkamenes is uncertain ; but it is a careless tradition which tells of Phcidias as 
the ffrciit master artist of the iQm]}\Q.— Journal of Philology, Vol. VII, No. 4, 
p. 531. 

Anciicnt Insciiiptions.— a book was published in Lcipsic in 1885 prepared 
by Emanuel Locny on the Ancient Inscriptions which have the signatures of 
sculptures in the Sixth Century, B. C, three out of thirteen names attested by 
literary evidence; in the 5th Century, seventeen out of twenty-two; in the4tb, 
nineteen out of twenty-four. The inscriptions by the forms of letters and 
peculiarities of writing, not seldom fix the chronological sequence of artists 
and by the nature of the information they afford as to nationality, parentage 
and like matters, supplement to a remarkable extent meager literary informa- 
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tion. This knowledge has something of the interest and fascination attaching 
to the study of autographs. The great value of inscriptions is at once appa- 
rent in filling up the gaps in our knowledge of Greek art. Facsimiles in 
Lowey's book present in chronological sequence typical specimens of the 
writing in Greek upon stone, practiced between the Sixth Century B. C, and 
the time of the Roman Emperors. 

Greek and Roman Civilization.— Mr. O. Weise discusses the point 
whether Rome owed to the Greeks or to the Phoenicians the civilizations which 
-appeared at an early dtite. He ascribed not a little to the Greek settlement in 
Etruria and Cacume. 

Europe THE Home OP THE Arnr AN.— A. revolution in the opinions of the 
philologists as to the early home of the Aryan race seems to bo goins: on. It 
has been supposed that the parent speech originated la Asia the region where 
the Sanscrit prevails. The tradition of the Biblical Paradise placed it also in 
Asia, it was supposed that the migration of ancient times began in the east 
and moved westward. The claims of Europe are becoming as great and ap- 
pear to be as well defended as those of Asia. The researches of Ludwig 
Wilser lead him to conclude that the movements of the Scythians, Thracians, 
Celts, Germans and Slavs were from west to east and from north to south. 
The Germans dwell where the first arrivalists found them. The broad domain 
of the present Indo Germans implies many thousand years development and 
-extensive prehistoric migrations from a common parent tribe. The condi- 
tions imposed upon this primitive tribe are best filled by the people living in 
the Scandinavian peninsula. In speech, physique and manners the primitive 
tribes still dwell in the place of their origin. The antiquities, customs and em- 
ployments of the primitive Aryans are found there. The old stone period 
represents the lowest stage of being in France, where man is but little above 
the animals about him and used instruments made of stone and horn. This 
people was called the cave dwellers. The immigrants from the North subju- 
gated them before they had mode any advancement. These conquerors were 
so-called "pile villagers," who had the beginnings of an ordered household, 
lived in communality, enjoyed a provincial constitution, and knew something 
of law. Their weapons were still of stone and horn but of much superior 
workmanship. To this period may belong the Dolmens or Cromlechs. If 
these remarkable monuments belong to the same people, as would appear from 
their striking simil itity, their spread would indicate extended pre-historic mi- 
gration, since they are found in Sweden, Denmark, in the British Isles, in West 
ern France. Switzerland, Spain, Algiers, Tunis, Palestine, on the Caucasus and 
in India; though it is not certain that these are monuments of the Aryan race. 
Next is the iniusilion period to the Bronze Age. The workers in bronze were 
from the North. Physical geography, the animal and vegetable kingdom are 
laid under contribution to prove the northern home of our race. Those ani- 
mals and plants mentioned in common by the Aryan languages belong to the 
Northern European fauna and flora; and even those which have long ago died out 
m the north have retained their old domestic names. The elephant is called in 
Sancrii pilu, Iceland///, Danish,//. The specific Aryan type of pre historic 
times is found in Germany and Scandinavia, the sturdy, robust, physical na- 
ture and the highly developed intellect of the Aryans cannot be the product of 
■an enervating southern climate, but must have reached maturity on a soil 
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whoso Fcaiity crifls call forth all the mental and physical gifts of its people. 
The richness of the German language in nautical terras implies an early 
knowledge of the sea. The magnificent bronze finds from Scandanavia show 
the most remarkable correspondence with those of Old Greece, Asia Minor, 
Caucasus, Old Italia, Gaul, Persia and Etrurja. Their similarity can only be 
accounted for by the supposition that these works and the art must have been 
carried along on the migrations which have ever been southward. Copper is 
found in Sweden and England, and the latter country supplied nearly the 
whole world with tin in early times. The similarity of all the older European 
alphabets, Old Greek Etruscan, Umbrian, and the German Runes indicate a 
common origin. Hitherto the Phoenicians have been considered the inventors 
of their alphal)et, from whom the Hellenes borrowed it and transferred it to 
the oihcr European nations. But the Runes are the original of the Aryan alpha- 
bets; the Germans brought them from Scandinavia. German Runes existed 
before there was any contact with Greece or Rome. The Iberi were the pre- 
decessors of the Kelts. The present Basque language was derived from the 
Iberians. Tlic state of culture among the primitive Aryans must have been 
low, the development of the different families gradual; their principal occupa- 
tion must have been stock raising and in a restricted way agriculture. Thus 
a complete reverse of tl:c established opmions about language, mces, mi- 
grations, etc. 

Recknt DiscovKinES in Rome.— There were in Rome toward the middle 
of the 6th century of our era, 80 bronze s'atues representing gods, 8785 figures 
miscellaneous, 25 brought from Jerusalem by Vespasian making 3890 bronze 
pieces. The most of them have been lost. The removal of the capitol by 
Constantine, the overthrow cf the pagan religion, and the iconoclasm which 
followed, the incursions of Alaric and the Gotbs, also of the Vandals, and 
other causes will account for this. A few statues have been preserved at Rome 
which were never lost. The "bronze wolf," the equestrian statue of M. Aurc- 
lius, the colossal head of Domitian, the "boy extracting a thorn." and the 
Hercules, nrc the chief. The following finds have been made during the 
])rosent century. In 1849 a remarkable collection of works of art containing 
the Bronze Horse, a Bronze Bull, a Bronze Foot, and the Apoxyimenos of 
Lysippies. In 18G4 tiie Vatican Hercules was found under the sub structure 
of Pompcy's Theatre. In 1881 a collection of bronze busts was found when 
laying the foundations of the English Chapel, and at about the same time a 
set of bronzes was found by Madame Ristori under the foundations of her pal- 
ace. In 1885 there were found on the Quirinal Hill two bronze statues which may 
be classed among the finest masterpieces in bronzes. One of these represents a 
naked athlete 7 ft. 4 in. hi^^h, 2 ft. w'de at the shouldei*s. The other was a 
figure in a sitting posture representing a wrestler or boxer in repose. Tlie 
followini; is the description: "His torso bends gently forward, his elbows rest 
on the knees; his attitude is the attitude of a boxer exhausted by numerous 
blows received, as if panting from sheer fatigue but ready to start up again at 
the first call. The face, of Herculean type is turned toward the right, the 
mouth is half open, the lips seem to quiver as if speaking to some one; the nose 
is swollen from the efToots of the last blow received, and the neck, shoulders* 
and breast are seamed with scars. The moulding of the muscles of the arm 
and of the back is simply wonderful." This bronze statue is supposed to be of 
Greek origin. The third statue was a Bacchus, which was discovered head 
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downwards IC feet below tbc bottom of tbe River Tiber, 20 feet below the sur- 
face of the water, when digging for the foundation of the middle pier of a new 
bridge. — li. Laciani in Century, Feb. '87. 

Babylonian ISeals. — The study of seals as of coins is one of the departments 
of Archaeology. Seals contain records which are even better than the clay 
tablets, for they are older and contain earlier records. A barrel shaped seal 
contains tbe impress of Sargon the First, who reigned B. C. 3,800. There are 
many collections of seals but very few of them as old as the one mentioned. 
There are collections in the British Museum, in the Louvre, and the Bibliothe- 
que Nationalie and the Metropolitan collection. The following aie the persons 
who have written on the Seals. Lenormant in his **Fragmentsde Beroze;'* Geo. 
Smith in his Chaldean Genesis; Menant in his Glyptique Orientale; Cullimore, 
Layard, and De Clerc: Dr. Wm. Hays Ward has gathered some new seals 
which he has described. The material of many seals is hematite, the very 
oldest arc not of ^this material, but hematite seals are of great mythological 
value. The following is a description of some of the oldest geais: 1st. 
Seal of Sargon, B. C. 8,800; wuivy lines which represent a river; above 
this Gtsdubar on one knee holding a vase; in front of the hero stands a bull 
buffalo drinking water from the vase. Gisdubar is the ancient hero of Chal* 
dea. the biblical Nimrod. He was one of the last kin^ of Sippara, five of 
whom lived before the flood. His capilol was one of first importance after 
Babylon, the site of whicii has recently been discovered. The hieroglyphics 
on this fceal are in plain lines, not wedge shaped, a type which preceded tbe 
cuneiform. 2. Gisdul>:ir and the Lion. B. C. 3,800. Gisdubar lifts a lion 
upon his shoulder. Tl is seal is of banded jasper, red and white; it is in the 
British Museum. 3. 1*. C. 3,500, represents Qisdub&r and the lion, but the 
attitude of the animal i iid the god is differint. The god is standing erect and 
the iion raised on his hind legs with mouth open, is struggling with the god. 
4. B. C. 3.000, represents Gisdubar killing the Bullof Anu. According to the 
epoch, the goddess Ishtar became a suitor for the love of the hero, promises 
wealth, servants and pleasure. He rejects the beauty and love of the goddess 
and in revenge, Anu, the father of Ishtar sends the human-headed bull against 
him. He gains a victory over the bull and mutilates the mighty carcass. The con- 
stellation Taurus commemorates this myth. 5. Gisdubar and his friend H(*abani 
tightinc: a lion ; B. C. 3,500. Heabani has the body of a bull, head and arms of 
a man. The two friends appear often together, one fighting a lion and the 
other a bull. Heabani resembles the Greek Satyrs. These five seals represent 
one class. Another class follows. On these the inscription is cuneiform. The 
figures are mainly human; the dates from B. C. 2,600 to B. C. 2,000. The fig- 
ures are, 1st. A seated deity with the crescent as the symbol of the moon. 
The moon god is always bearded. The figures are all clothed; in the Gisdubar 
seals, none of them are clothed. Before the moon god is a figure draped, with 
the left hand raised and leading a third figure with the right hand raised. 
Sometimes there is a fourth figure following the one that is led. Mr. Ward 
thinks that the scene represents a god on the throne of judgment, the soul of 
the dead is brought before him for decision. His reasons are as follows: The 
chief figure is sometimes not wholly human, but has the head, shoulders and 
arms of a man ; the body, tail and legs of a bird. Two such seals are represented 
by Mr. Ward. The discovery by Mr. Rassam of a remarkable table confirms 
this opinion. In this tablet, the sun god sits on his throne, within a shrine. 
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Near his head arc the emblems of the Moon, Sun and Venus, or, to designate 
them mylliologically. Sin, Shamash and Ishtar. In front of the shrine is a table 
or altar, on which stands what looks like the capital of an Ionic column; and 
on its volutes an immense disk iigured to represent the sun, and hold upright 
by cords let down from above and held by two divine bemgs. In front of the 
altar as if approaching it, is our familiar group of three persona/ires, one leadmg 
the second, and the third with hands lifted. These, being represented as 
much smaller than the seated figure, were taken by the Aiabs for Sliera, Ham 
and Japhelh. This tablet was made by King Nabubaladan. perhaps 1,200 B. C. 
and belongs to a period when this design had been in use for at least a thousand 
years. This tablet was by the workmen said to represent Noah, the three fig- 
ures his sons. This ocene representing the soul of the dead brought before 
the judge rcmmds one of the Egyptian Book of the Dead, but in the most 
common of all mythological figures on seals and was in use from the time of 
Lik-bagar 2.500 B. C. to that of Nebuchadnezzar 625 B. C. A third class of 
seals bearing d ite about 2,000 B. C, represents the biblical story, creation, fall, 
flood. One contains a man and woman in a boat supposed to be Noah and 
his wife, tboush it might be the souls of the dead carried over the water. An- 
other repreesnts a man and woman seated on either side of a tree with a raised 
serpent at tlie right hand of the woman; probably represents the temptation. 
A third tablet of the same class represents Bel and the Dragon, creative force 
and the chaotic abyss. Tlic dragon is a scaly monster with four legs, a lion's 
head and eagle's claws. This is a symbolical legend typifying the creation, 
and reminding us of the story of the serpent and the divinity in Qencsis. A 
fourth class of tablets represents a gate, passage of the dead, a god before the 
gate; symbolizes the Babylonian idea of the under world; the goddess was 
compelled to pass through seven gates, removing her garments and ornaments 
at each until she came naked into the presence of the Deity, 

Dn. \V. II. Hoffman, one of the assistants of the Bureau of Ethnology at 
Washington, has received distinguished honors for scientific and artistic merit 
as he has been named by the Prince of Portugal "Chivalier of of the Order of 
St. .Tames," one of the oldest orders of chivalry in the world, its creation and 
iusiitulion dating back, according to some authors to A. D. 1177, ond to the 
and tu the most iccLiit research oven as early as 1125. 

Tin: .AIaclkoi) IIistoimcal Society. — The Macleod Hist. So. was organ- 
ized in .liine, 1S.')4. The following list of papers read will give slight idea of 
ihc ^voIk(!GI:e: American Indian Litcralurc; British Historical Battles; Sketch of 
Alberta since the Advent of the North West Mounted Police; Canada, its Past 
History and future Development; Aerial Currents; Ocean Currents; Origin of 
the Ainericjin Indians; The Development of English Literature; The Blackfoot 
Confederacy; Blood Indian Sign Language; Sketch of Southern Alberta, prior 
to IHTl; Cremation; The Mortuary Customs of the Blackfeet. The oflicers of 
the society for the present year are: President, Q. A. Kenned/, M. D.; Vice- 
President, C. C. McCaul, B. A., Barrister; Secretary-Treasurer and Librarian, 
Rev. R. Hilton; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. John McLlean, A.M. 
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BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Onondaga and Delaware. — The lexical manuscripts of the missionary 
David Zeisber;xer, collected during his stay among the above tribes and since 
preserved in Cambridge, have just been edited through the munificence of Mr. 
Eben Norton HorsforJ, manufacturer in Boston, and formerly professor of 
chemistry in Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The two lexica 
arc combined into one. with EngUsh and German definitions added, and form 
a splendid quarto volume of 236 pages. The title is as follows: "Zeisberger's 
Indian Dictionary: English, German, Iroquois-Onondaga, Algonquin— Dela- 
ware. Printed from the original manuscript in Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge, John Wilson & Son, University Press, 1887." 

The Ixil Language is no v spoken only in three villages of Northern 
Guatemala, Nebaj, Cotzal and Chajul, situated in a bend of the Rio Negro, in 
the Sierra Madre. The population amounts to less than 10,000 persons and forms 
a sturdy race of mountaineers, strongly adhering to the old, unprogressive Indi- 
an customs. The language forms one of the dialects of the Mame group, 
(Maya family,) and possesses four explosive sounds, {letras hendas), which 
foreignei*s do not readily acquire. Dr. Otto Stoll, who during five years was 
a practicing physician in Guatemala, has studied thai language on the spDt in 
May 1883, and now gives to the world the result of his investigations in a 
book entitled Die Sprache der Ixil-Lidlaner; Leipzig, 1837; 10 and 157 pages. 
The Ixil verb bears some analogy with the other Maya languages by being a 
poun-verb; in the majority of its forms it is found to be connected with the 
possessive pronoun, and wherever it is formed otherwise, the substantive pro- 
noun personal is appended to it as suffix. Tenses are formed by particles which 
can assume polysynthetic forms and arc added to the verbs nominal base as 
prefixes. The language possesses some suffixes common to the noun, and 
the noun verb; others are found connected with the noun others with the 
noun-verb only. On pp. 105-130 we find a vocabulary of the language, in 
which the aftixcs are carefully made distinct from the radix by hyphens. It 
embraces about 800 words of the language and is preceded by a short text of 
ethnographic value. The appendix contains a useful collection of vocables 
taken town by Dr. Rockstroh among the Indians of Aguacatc, Jacallenango, 
Chuj and of a pueblo of the Mames. Like Ixil, all these languages belong 
to the Mame group of the Maj^a family and are useful in explaining many of 
the more obscure points in the Ixil language. 

CosTARiCAN Languages.— In the "Archiv fQr Anthropologic, " 1880, pp. 
591-627, Dr. Polakowsky, who formerly visited that Centro- American coimtry, 
has re edited a portion of Bishop B. Aug. Thiel's Coslarican vocabulary, 1883, 
and added the German signification to the Spanish terms. The vocabularies 
re published by him are only the Boruca, Terraba and Guatuso, which are 
contained in the second and third part of Thiel's publication. The republica- 
tion of the six vocabularies contained in the first part of Thiel's volume, 
(Bribri, Cabv'jcar, EstrcUa, Chirrip(\ Tucurrique and Orosi,)is perhaps reserved 
for some future number. The scientific determination of the numerous ani- 
mals and plants mentioned m Thiel make Polakowsky's work especially valu- 
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able. lu an appendix Rev. Wilbelm Herzog^ has given comparative tables- 
to prove that all the Costarican language heretofore explored belong to the 
great TupIGuarani family though affinities with other South American Ian- 
gnages. as the Choco and Kechua. are adduced also. Dr. William Gabb of 
Philadelphia was the first scientist who gave a comprehsnsioe sketch of the 
Indian tongues of Costiirica. (1875.) 

Tke Aiku Language of Northern Japan, spoken also upon the mainland 
opposite, has been made the subject of a separate treatise by John Batclieler, of 
the Churcb Missionary Society. It was published in 1887 at Tokio, Japan, as 
No. 1 of the "Memoirs of the Literature College, Imperial University of Japan," 
pp. 77-186; 8vo. Like the majority of the agglutinative languages, Ainu 
has no inflection of the noun for number, case or gender; the inflection of the 
verb is effected by participles in about the same manner as in Polynesian, or by 
means of auxiliary verbs. Many verbs have a special plural form as: tui, to- 
cut otu object, tuipa, to cut mwiy; among the examples given of this there arc 
as many transitive as intransitive verbs. The sound I is not in the language, 
and/ is used only before ii. Many terms arc bonowed from Japanese, and in 
the phonetic structure both languages resemble each other considerably. The 
Count de Charenccy thinks that Ainu and Korean are of the same linguistic 
famil3^ The same number or the "Memoirs*' contain an interestini^ study by 
Prof. B.isil Hall Chamberlain, of Tokio, upon "The Language, Mythology 
and Geographical Nomenclature of Japan viewed in the light of Aino studies;** 
pp. 1-75. The Ainu arc not an imaginative people, and thus they have borrowed 
many myths from their more cultivated Japanese neighbors. Many local names 
in countries long sincL* inhabited by Japanese only are of Ainu ongin, and thus, 
point out the ancient extent of that nationality. 

Rev. John Campbell, Professor in Montreal sends a pamphlet entitled; 
*'Etruria Capttt," which forms a portion of Vol. Ill, (1886) of the proceedings 
of the Canadian Institute, pp. 1-123, (Toronto. 1888, 8vo.) This article forms 
a sequel to others of the same author, in which he seeks to establish a con- 
nection Ictwccu European and Asiatic dialects of antiquity and rhe American- 
and other illiterate languages. This time he compares Basque and Etruscaa 
with the newly discovered Ilittite inscriptions upon the Upper Euphrates, 
which nobody but he has been able to decipher heretofore. The "Capturing 
of Etruria" is therefore a remarkable scientific achievement, and it requires- 
considerablc concentration of mind to follow Campbell through the explana- 
tions and translations he gives of almost undecipherable inscriptions. On page 
10 the the author asserts that t/tc inscriptions of Asm Minora Italy, 8pain and 
Britain yiild Basque, and on the same page we find another statement, which 
is still bolder: "Various as arc the grainmatical forms of Basque, Caucasian, 
Yeniseyan, Japanese, Corean, Iroquois, Choctaw and Aztec, Uiey are one in 
point of Tocahulary and constitute, with many other members, a linguUtie family 
of 110 mean importance, of which the parent speech belongs to Syria, 
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Glazier as a Discoverer .—Hon. James H. Baker has published in tho* 
"Collection of the Historical Society of Minnesota," VI, Part Sixth, a report 
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-read by him before the society on Feb. 8, 1887, enlitled ''The Sources of the 
Mississippi; their Discoverers, Real and Pretended, ' (pp. 28; also separately 
printed). Jean N. Nicollet in August, 1886, had explored all the headwaters 
•of this river and pointed out a creek surging at the foot-hills of the "Hauteur 
des Terres" as its true source, being the affluent furthest removed from the 
mouth. He also states that the honor of having first explored the sources 
of the Mississippi belongs to Mr. Schoolcraft and Lieut. Allen in July 1833. 
The latter called the reservoir, into which all the small affluents of that region 
assemble. Lake Itasca, from the Latin words teritas caput. To give it an In- 
dian sound he had to cut off the head and the tail of this abnormal phrase to 
produce the euphoniously-sounding Ita-sca* From the earliest period the 
O jib we Indians had called the whole Itasca lake-system OmosJikos from the 
form of an elk. The clauns of Capt. Willard Glazier, who visited this water- 
'basin but for a day or two in 1881 and proclaimed Elk Creek one of the tribu- 
taries to Lake Itasca, as the real source of the Mississippi, are then refuted at 
length as visionary and ill-grounded. 

Davis ON INDIAN Games.— Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has been busy collecting dates on Indian amusements and 
games from authors of different periods and countries. The items hitherto 
published arc on the games of lacrosse (mentioned as early as 1636), platter or 
•dice, straw or Indian cards, chunkee or hoop and pole, other cames of chance 
or requiring athletic exercise, contests of skill, amusements of women and 
•children, etc. There is a great uniformity perceptible between the games of 
the East and the West and PaciDc Coast Indians, and Mr. Davis does not treat 
of games of Central and South America. His two articles, of which one is a 
is a supplement to the other, have appeared in the Bulletin of the Essex 
Institute, Vol. 17(1880), and Vol. 18(1887), published at Salem. Massachusetts. 
3Ir. Davis is also the author of a learned article on the history of Louisiana in 
the fifth vjilume of J. Winsor, Narrative History of America (1887). 

Wooden-Plate Armoiis are a sort of aborigmal cuirass prevalent among 
the Coast Indians upon the Pacific Ocean from California northward and 
among some other nations as well. Although they have disappeared rapidly 
after the introduction of fire-arms, some of our museums have secured a few 
at considerable expense. In the lioyal Davurian Academy of Sciences, Pro- 
fessor Fr. Ratzel has read a paper on Plate Armors and their geographic dia- 
tribuiioii along the ^'oriheni Pacific Ocean on May 1. 1886, and accompanied 
it with a plate of illustrations. (Sitzungsbericht, pp. 181-216). Wood is not 
the only material from which the lamellie covering the leather armors were 
made; some were discovered that had been manufactured from walrus-teeth, 
and in their shape and length they differed largel}'. It is curious that the custom 
of labriferetry covers almost the same territory as that of carrying the plate- 
armor; cf. W. II. Dall in Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Washington, 1885, pp. 77-92. The Klamath and Modoc Ind ansused doubled 
oip elk-skin armors without any additional covering, but the Kalapuyas of the 
AVillamet Valley, Oregon, overlaid the elkskin with small flat sticks, like the 
Indians north of them. 

John Murdoch, of the U. S. National Museum, stayed from 1881 to 1883 
•Nvith the U. S. Polar Expedition among the Eskimos at Point Birrow, in 

♦The correct Latin expression would have been caput VCrum, "the real source." 
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Alaska, northern coast. There he collectctl several myths which these people 
have in common with tlie Inuit or Greenland Eskimos, and puMished them 
in the July No. (1886) of the American Naturalist (Philadelphia, pp. 593-599). 
They embody accounts of the creation of man. reindeer and fish, thunder and 
lightning; the story of the Kokpausina brothers; a murder at Cape Smyth; 
the people who talked like dogs; Iglu Nuna or "house-country;" the monster 
kilirfak and the ox vgruna. The same author has inserted in the Naturalist 
of February, 1887, an arlicle on Dr. Kink's views upon the East Greenlanders, 
recently studied by a Danish expedition under Capt. Holm. The views of that 
scientist on the Inuit race in general are examined and contrasted with his 
own (pp. 133-138). 

PiNART ON THE IsTHMUS. — In tlic Bulletin of the **Soci(?tj do (icOgraphie,** 
Paris, 1885, pp. 20, Alphonse L. Pmart gives an interesting account of his 
travels west of PauaraA and Aspinwall, under the caption of "Chiriqui. Bocas- 
del Toro. Valle Mirandu." Being an otTicer of the Panami Canal Company ho 
had sufficient leisure to visit these countries so little known to ethnologists. On 
Nov. 2, 1883 he started from Bocas del Toro, a small town on as island in the 
Caribbean Gulf, and visited the Valiente Indians at Gobrante, the 4009 Quay- 
mies, mostly living in the Valle Miranda (with three subdivisions), on the 
northern slope, about 8^ 45' Lat. North, of whom a detailed ethnographic 
sketch is added. He then crossed the Cordilleras to the southern side and 
found at Caldera or Chumulu the remnants of the Dora'-que Indians, of whom 
there arc a few at Polrero de Vargas also. His passage over the mountains 
was rather perilous. Concerning the celebrated huacasot theChiriqui country, 
in Panama State, he states that ihoy occur most frequently around the Chiri- 
qui liigoon, but that they extend as far east as the railroad track from Colon 
to Panama, and tliut the islhuius also seems to form the eastern limit of the 
pictured rocks. A bttlemop is ndded to Pinart's instiuctivc article. A few 
years before, he had i)ublishcd four vocabularies of these regions, collected 
about 1800 by Padre Franco, in his "Collection de Linguistiquc Am<:ricainc,*^ 
Vol. VII; the dialects are all Guaynii: the Dorasque, Nortefio, Sabanero and 
Guayini proper. 

A. II. Kkane. Profes.^or of Ethnology at the London University, Gower 
street, is the aiithor of a small monograph on the Lapps, which was published 
in the November number, 1885 of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Irclanil. For three reasons, which are deduced from the 
quality of the skull, it becomes improbable that they have ever been one people 
with the Eskimo.s (pg. 9. ) The same author wrote ''Ethnohgif of Egyptian 
Snchni, (same journal, November 1884, ) and on the last four pages gives his 
classification of five African groups and an unclassified one into tribes; these 
Ave are the Bantu, Negro, Nuba, Semitic and Ilami tic groups. 



OllNAMENTATION' ON Nkw GL'INEAN iMrLEMEXTS AND CaUVINGS. — Tho 

4th publication of the Ilo^-al Ethnographic Museum at Dresden, issucu by the 
Director, Dr. A. B. Meyer, consists of an examination and discussion by Dr. 
M. Uhle of wood and bam'ooo relics from Northwest New Gumea, (chiefly 
collected b\' Dr. Meyer), with particular review of the ornamentation. The 
work IS in folio, and contains, in ad<lition, seven i)'.ioto-lithographic plates of 
the highest artistic grade yet attained. 
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The ornameatatton upoQ the bamboo cylinders and on the shafts of weapons 
partakes of animal characters chiefly, from tlie simplest to the most complex 
forms, presenting the evolution of art admirably. The author, in his con- 
clusions, treats of the question whether these artistic designs are an independ- 
ent development, or whether the natives of Green Bay have been influenced 
by the art of Papuans of other portions of New Guinea or of the East Indian 
Archipelago. Results prove tliat tlie intrusion from the Indian Archipelago does 
not affect the immediate vicinity of Green Bay. but extends in a narrow strip 
along the soutliwest and northern coasts, until the eastern regions are com- 
pared, wlien another type predominates, presenting mere traces of M^lay in- 
fluence. The study and comparison of many of tiie intricate figures here 
presented, are of special value in the investigation of pictographic art 
among the peoples of the Pacific Islands and the carvings and tattooing of the 
natives of the northwest coast ot America. Attention ha^ alrvJ iJy bjea callei 
to a possible counection between these widely sepiraleJ regions, and future 
attention to this interesting subjjct, by persons havmg the ability and oppor- 
tunity, mny go far to verify what now seems a well grounded tlieory, i. e., of 
former intercommunication. 

The late Dr. Tolniie, of Victoria, B. C. informed the prjsoat writer in 1884, 
that when ♦.he Hudson's Bay Co. had sent him to the west coast in 1833, he 
failed to discover tattooing among the adult natives of Queen Charlottes 
island, but that soon thereafter the art was brought back by Indians who had 
spent the winter in the Hawaiian Islands and the summer in seal fishing, etc., 
along the coast and islands of the Santa Barbara channel. Suffice it to say, 
the types of carvings shown in the present work, are strikingly similar to 
many of those of the American coast, while in the latter, tattooing was prac- 
tictd in as elaboiatc a style us in the South Seas. 

W. J. Hoffman M. D. 



NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 

BY PROF. JOnS A\^RY. 

Yeau by year we are enlarging the range of our acquaintance with the 
languagCH spoken on llie north-eastern bordec of India. Within the last twelve 
months there has been published at Sliillong, Assam, the head-quarters of the 
Chief Commissioner of that province, an outline grammar of the Shaiyang 
Miri language. The compiler is J. F. Needham, Esq., Assistant Political 
Officer, stationed at Sadiya, tlie principal town of upper Assam. To this place 
the surrounding tribes resort for trade; and it was in order to promote 
friendly intercourse between these suspicious and excitable savages and the 
people of the plains that Mr. Needham was assigned this post three or four 
years since. 

One of his first duties was to learn their languages, as affording the surest 
avenue to their hearts, and to a correct knowledge of their customs and needs. 
Nothing wins theii confidence like talking to them in their own tongue. Says 
the Rev. F. Endle: "Few things are more pleasing than to see the flush of 
real pleasure and intelligence which passes over the dull, heavy, expressionless 
features of the Kachari's countenance on being addressed in his own mother 
tongue " 
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The plan of Mr. Nccdham's gramtnir is in general the same as that of Mr. 
Endlc's Kachari grammer. It is not so much a compendium of paradigms 
and abstract rules as a collection of appropriate sentences, illustrative of the 
usages of the language. A hasty perusal of the work shows that the speech 
of the Miri tribe— or, more exactly, the Shaiyang clan of that tribe— displays 
some of the well-known characteristics of the Tibeto-Burman group; but also 
has peculiarities of structure not observed in the longer known tongues of Lower 
Assam. 

It is because the linguistic zone along the northern and eastern border of 

Assam has hitherto been mostly terra incog nitti that we are parti<*ularly grate- 
ful for this excellent result of first explorations in that direction. 

The 31 iris are settled in the vicinity of Sadiya on the Brahmaputra river and 
its northern affluents, the Dihong and Dibong. They act as go-betweens for 
the Assamese and English, on the one hand, and for the Abors, further back 
in the hills, on the other. It is an interesting fact that the speech of these two 
tribes is the same in almost every particular; which affords a strong presump- 
tion that they are in reality one people. Mr. Needham is now studying the 
language of the Singphos, a tribe lying east of Sadiya; and we may look for a 
grammir of th.it tongue without long delay. In the year 1884, Mr. Needham 
visited the principal Abor villages; and was received with much hospitality, as 
these savages understand that word. The last European, and almost the only 
one, who had undertaken a friendly visit was Col. Dalton, thirty years before. 
To venture, without a strong escort, among people so resolute, sensitive, and 
reckless of life, was regarded as exiremeiy hazardous; and probably many 
who saw the brave officer depart scarcely hoped to see his face again. 
But, as we have intimated, the expedition was a complete success; and this was 
owing in a great degree, to Mr. Needham's considerate, patient, and truthful 
l)earing toward the people. In the history of England's dealings with the 
uncivilized tribes occupying or bordering on her eastern possessions, wo could 
point to more than one other shming example of permanently friendly rela- 
tions brought about by the firm, but Christian policy adopted by her servants. 



Mr. Neville, in the Taprobanian, Part VI., continues his account of the 
Vcddas, and adds much to our knowledge of that tribe. In doing so, however, 
he contradicts some statements made by the earlier writers — such as inability 
to laugh, ignorance of artificial shelters, mairinge with one's sister or daughter. 
A close acquaintance with savage tribes usually results in obliterating or 
toning down peculiarities which have appeared to set them apart from the 
rest of mankind. Where original divisions have not been lost by contact with 
other peoples, the Yeddas distinguish about a dozen family clans, called in 
their own tongue trnnfge; and these are subdivided into territorial clans, each 
of which has the exclusive right to hunt over a certaii district. Marriage is 
not allowed within the same territorial clan; and, since fatiier and mother 
belong to different clans, their son seeks to marry the daughter of his mother's 
brother, and their daughter accepts as a husband the Fon of her father's sister. 
Monogamy is the strict rule, and infidelity in married life is hardly known 
The morals of yuung girls are carefully guarded, but more license is permitted 
to widows. Once it was not the custom to bury the dead, since the lifeless 
body was held in no esteem; but corpses were flung into a crevice ot the rocks 
or covered with brush, just to keep them from being devoured by beasts. A, 
few da^'s after a death, tlie relatives assemble and hold a feast near the spot. 
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The Vedda has generally been represented as nomadic; but his wanderings 
are regulated by system. He is not allowed to build bis hut beyond the terri- 
tory belonging to his clan; and within these limits he is restricted to the por- 
tion asisigued by the elders. His residence will be changed several times dunng 
the year, following Ihft migrations of the game, upon which he chiefly subsists. 
At such times he is assigned the exclusive right to watch for game at a certain 

pool, or to gather honey-comb from a section of a precipice. It is then that 
he is glad to find some commodious cave to furnish temporary shelter for him- 
self and his family. 

The ordinary clothing of Veddas in their native forests is a piece of cotton 
cloth for the men. merely covering the loins, for the women, reaching to the 
knees. It is said that formerly, when cloth was hard to gel, leaves were some- 
times used instead. 

Mr. Neville says that Veddas arc not idolaters; but that offerings, accompa- 
nied wnth singing and dancing, are made before decorated poles, pieces of 
lattice work, arrows, and oilier objpcts, which arc regarded as symbols of deity. 
They call their gods Takam and xhadetasol the Sinhalese are in their view dev- 
ils. They do not woi-ship the spirits of deceased ancestors, as having acquired 
divine attributes, or interfering m the affairs of the living; but tliey have vari- 
ous ways of paying dutiful respect to their memory. 



The Vienna Oriental Journal is a new publication devoted to studies in the 
history and philology of the East. It will contain both original articles and 
miscellaneous notes and reviews. Communications will appear in the princi- 
pal languages cf Europe; but those relating to India will always be in English. 
The Journal will be issued quarterly, and will cost in this country three dol- 
lars. The first two numbers have already appeared. The names of the editors, 
among whom are Professors G. BTihler and F. Ml'.ller, are a guarantee of the 
high character of the periodical. 

In the Indiati Antiquary tov April we find a curious letter, which was written 
by the famous Moghul Emperor Akbar, asking for the Christian Scriptures, 
It was sent, probably in the year 1576, by an ambassador to the Archbishop or 
some high dignitary of the Portugese at Ooa. It reads as follows: "In the 
name of God. Letter from Jalhllu'ddin Muhammed Akbar, the king placed on 
his seat by God. Chief Padres of the order of St. Paul, Jet it be known to 
them that I am their great friend. I send them 'Abdu'llah, my ambassador, 
and Domenico Perez, to ask you to send to me with them two of your Uterati, 
<and) that they may bring with them the Books of the Law, and above all the 
Gospels, because 1 really desire much to understand their perfection, and press- 
ingly demand that they come "with this my ambassador and bring the Holy 
Books, that by their arrival I may obtain supreme consolation: they will be 
dear to me, and I shall receive them with every possible honor. And when 
I shall have been well instructed in the law, and shall have understood its per 
fection they may return whensoever they like, and I shall send them back 
with great honors, and worthily remunerated. Neither let them be at all 
afraid, as I taVe them under my protection and guarantee their safety." 
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NOTES ON EUROPE A ^T ARCII^OLOG\. 

KY IIEXUY PHILLIPS. JU. 

In a TuufMoou near Bremen were lately discovered in the remains of a 
grave ft number of ornaments of bronze and amber: the objects were of inj- 
portance from their size and patterns. 

Near Sciiubin were found six skeletons, one of which in life must have meas- 
ure:! seven feet in lieight, together with a metal pointed lance and a necklace; 
later at the same place another skeleton was disc:)vered with five sm I'l rings 
of lead, whose size and shape precluded the idea of their having been a neck- 
lace. 

In the Grotto of Montgaudier beneath 70 centimeters of mud, etc., has been 
found what M. dc Nadaillac trrms "one of the finest specimens of pre-historic 
art," and styles Le Baton dc Comma ufk me nt. On the one side is the representa- 
tion of a seal, on the other, two long, spotted animals; the execution is very 
unequal, of the former beiiig very finely engraved, while the latter is evi- 
dently not by the same hand. In the same deposit were found remains of 
the felts spelen, hycana ,^)ele(i, uvsus spelcus, bison, etc. 

M. dp: Closmadeuc still continues his explorations in the tm?uli of the 
Morbihan with great micccsf, nrd hns excavated the stone-cists of Bec-cr- 

Vill. 

On Fkiiki'auy 8rd at the meeting of the Parisian Society of Anthropology 
M de Mortillet exhibited and distributed among the members maps he had 
prepand sliov»ing tilt) distribution of all the dolmens in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Mu. .Jamks W. Davis publi.^hcs a lengthy and careful resum> on the relative 
remains of ninn in Yorkshire in the Proceedings of the Polytechnic Society of 
that Shire. His desciiplion of the lake dwellings at Ulrame near Bridlington 
is intcicsting as relating to the first remains of that kind discovered in Eng- 
land; it is believed that many of them are older than the Scotch cranogcs. The 
objects found in connection with these remains indicate a peaceful people 
following ngricultural pursuits. 

Mu. J. R. MouTiMEU contributes a paper on the remarkable artificial terrace 
habitations visible on many of the steep hillsides of the vallies of the Yorkshire 
AVold, and coir pares them with similar prehistoric terraces in India. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Dictionairc dc hi Tauhjuc Xnlnniil o)i Mc.riculnc, rv-'dig' d'apr^s Ics documents 
inipriint'set manuscnts les plus suiihenti(iues et pri'cc'di'd'une introduction; 
par RriT i SiMiCon. Cdilcur dc la grMUimaire Mexicainc du P. Andr6 de 
Olmos. Paris, Imprimeiie nntionah;. 1^85. Large Quarto; introd. et 
grammaire. 75 pp. ; diet, nah Iranvais. 710 pp. ; en deux colonnes 

The extensive volume before us is the fruit of ten or more years* assiduous 
work by a linguist who previously pubhslicd portions of the Chimalpahin his- 
toric nmnuseript, the Aztec grammjir of Olmos and other articles. A super- 
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ficial ciilculation sliows tbat the Dictionary with its two columns on every page 
contains about 27.000 terms and cross references. This is a very considerable 
number of words gathered in one Indian language, although the majority of 
them probably possess more than that, considering the enormous powtV of 
composing words by aflflxes and subordination, which we observe in some of 
them . (The cross references perhaps amount to one-fiftieth of the whole num- 
ber of items). As a basis for his work. Mr. Sim^^on took the 1571 edition of 
Alonso do ISFolina's Mexican dictionary, this being the only comprehensive 
work upon the subject. But it had to be remodelled entirely, new definitions 
to be added and a large number of terms omitted there. Jis proper names of 
persons, places, animals, plants, inserted from other sources. All modern 
lexicographers of t-cientific attainments insert the derivation of the terms, 
wherever certainty can be had concerning their orij:in. Simi'on does the same 
thm^r, but instea(i of calling the words pointed out as origins ba^e*, lie calls 
them roots (racines.) As for the Introduction, the grammatic sketch contained 
in it is not edited according to the modern notions of scientific research, but 
embodies cliiefly the statements and method of Andrea de Olmos, previously 
edited by our lexicographer. The description of the sounds is incomplete oiv 
several points; that the // is often pronounced like Spanish J and German ch, 
and tl like the palatalized 1 (.l)Is not stated. But SimOm is right in exchanging 
the old fashioned y when used as a roicel. for the letter /. and omitting the h 
where it is not pronounced. It would have been appropriate to use w for the 
consonantic u (in diphthongs, etc.) and to write icei large instead of vci, chiwa 
to make for chiua. chihua. But Sim(:on preferred to keep up the old Spanish 
orthography of Mexican as much as possible, so aj not to render the words 
almost unrecognizable to readers accustomed to the present orthography of 
that sonorous language. Others of course would prefer to sec a scientific 
alphabet introduced throughout. To separate the elements in compound words 
by a hyphen would be a considerable help to students; better write omeyollo, 
olol-chiua thnn omeyollo. ololchiua, and keen up this orthography in publish- 
ing Aztec texts. The name of the Chicnimecs, in the singular Chicld- 
mecatl, is explained by t/ie one uho 8uclcs(nt the breast) from chichi to suck; 
this is not improbable when taken as a sobriquet for a whole people, but it does 
not lake into account the second word mecatl, which means (1) rope, 
cord, and (2) concubine. Words from the older Nahuatl litemture are 
thrown together by Sim('on with those of recent authors, and cannot al- 
ways be distinguished trom them, though the author adds his authority wher- 
ever lie can. The introduction contains a sketch of the art of ideographic 
wriiing in use among the Aztecs, which stands in no necessary connection 
with his subject: also a sketch of the distribution of languages in Mexico, and 
Pimentel's attempt at classifying them. A man like Sim?on ought to know 
that neilher Orozco y Bcrra nor Pimentel can be trusted in any way on this 
subjcC Why he introduces languages spoken in t^e United Stales only, as 
Caigua,* Zuiii. ^lutsun is difilcult to i^ee, as they do not in any way belong to 
Mexico. Pimentel classes Caigua among the Shoshonian languages, separates 
Waikuru from Coclumi Laimon and Seri, but classes Yuma, to which these 
three belong, with Pima! lie regards tlie Tapijiilapa as a dia'ect of the 
Zoque-Mixe. which by itself is a very problematic association; and counts up 
obsolete and extinct languages as Sobaipure and Cajuenche as still living. 
That there is a family KCres Zufii, embodying also the Tesuque, Taos. Jeinez 
on the lUo Grande, no ellinologist will probably concede now a days, since 
these languages have become better known. About the woist blunder of Pi- 
mentel is the classing of the language of Haiti, which was Carib, among 
the Maya languages, and it is singular that the Mexican scientists cannot 
even give a correct subdivision of the dialects belonging to their wost impor- 
tant Wu^msi'xc family, the Nahuatl. 

A. S. O. 

♦The Sp.Tnish form of Kiowa, K.iyowc. 



EXCHANGES OF RELICS. 

L. Simontoii, Lebanon, Ohio, will exchange arrow and spear points from the 
vicinity of Fort Ancient for fine points from Oregon, Washington Territoiy, 
California, Arizona, Utah and New lilexico. 

W. Hamilton, of the firm of Hamilton & Co., manufacturers of wood type, 
Twin Rivers, Wis., has a quantity of Pottery in fragments which he has gath- 
ered faom his vicinity; and which he will exchange for other relics or for Qeo* 
logical specimens. 

The editor of the American Aktiquarfan has a nun.ber of Swiss Lake 
Dwellers' relics which he will exchange for carved relics from auy part of 
America. 
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breast ornament or as the centre of a shield, beingattached with nails 
or suspended by a string as the case required, by means of two 
small holes near the upper part. The general appearance of the 
ornament is that of an attempt at a moonlil^e face, and the style 
of workmanship docs not vary much from that of the gold object 




No 2 from the Florida mound described in a former paper. There 
are three" raised ridges or h'ncs around the shield, that bend and 
geniculate, as it were, at the upper end, running down the center 
of the shield very nearly to the two raised rings with central dots, 
that seem to have been intended for eyes. Another raised ridge 



; GOLD ORKAMENTS. 
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runs around the outside of all these, the raised disk in the center 
seeming to be the point from which they take their direction. 
This interesting piece belongs to Mr. S. L. M. Barlow. 

A banker of South America informed Mr. Barlow that he had 
purchased full one hundred of these shield-like ornaments simply 
for their bullion value, and then melted them and sold them as 
such, and that of all these no drawing or record had been kept 
The abundance of these and other gold ornaments which have for 
nearly three hundred years been taken from this part of South 
America, cannot but lead us to conclude that the time when they 
were worn was truly a golden age. 

The nose ring is a beautiful piece of aboriginal work, weighing 
26.5 grammes 17 dwts. It is 3^ inches (83 mm.) long, 2 i-io 
inches (52 mm.) wide. See Fig. 2. The ring can be readily bent 
on one side, and then adjusted to the nose, and in a semicircle 
below this are arranged four rows of a woven, gallery-shaped 
net work of gold wire, between which and the outside of each of 
the galleries are three straight wires of gold to which the gal- 
leries are attached. On the top of this semicircle, on each side 
of the ring to fit in the nose, is arrangeda row of three figures 
made of a single piece of gold wire skilfully twisted into shape. 
The center figure of the trio is a human-like object with each arm 
extended out and joined to the bill of a duck-like object, there be- 
ing one group of these figures on each side of the central ring. 

A flat plate of gold found among these objects, 7 cm. wide 
(2^ inches) and 12.5 cm. long (5 inches) is only a remnant of 
what was originally a belt long enough to encircle the waist. It 
is quite thin, bencjs readily, and is wholly devoid of ornamenta- 
tion. See Fig. 3. A number of practical silversmiths who have 
examined it believe that it was rolled, in fact that it could not have 
been made in any other way, but a gold worker suggested that it 
might have been beaten out between two pieces of leather. How 
this could have produced so even and uniform a strip, and by 
what means they rolled it, if indeed they did, are not known. 

A curious chain is also in Mr. Barlow's possession. It weighs 
8 ounces 18 dwts (89 grammes), is over two feet long, and is 
composed of crescent-like pieces with round eyelets at both ends 
working in small round links by which they are connected to- 
gether without the use of solder, forming a very strong chain. 

An interesting gold ornament from the United States of Co- 
lombia, evidently used for a brooch with a raised figure of the 
virgin and child, said to be eighteenth century work, was identi- 
cal in workmanship with Fig. 2. 

Geo. F. Kunz. 

New York City. 
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DECREASE OF POPULATION AMONG THE INDIANS 

OF PUGET SOUND. 

FOURTH PAPER. 

Population AND causes affecting. — These Indians have great- 
ly decreased since the coming of the whites, though reliable data 
are very difficult to obtain. The earliest census of which I can 
learn was made by Captain Wilkes in 1841, but it comprises only 
a part of the tribes on the Sound. His estimate was 2920 persons. 
The next was a census by Dr. W. F. Tolmie and comprises the 
tribes on the east side of the sound, who numbered according to 
it 2889 persons. Dr. Gibbs, in 1855, gives a complete census 
by tribes and bands taken when the treaties were made, when 
his number is 6374. The first census published in the report of 
the commissioner of Indian Affairs to which I have had access 
is that of 1862. I append also those for 1871,1878, 1881 and 
1885, from the same authority. I annex a table which gives all 
of these, so that they can easily be compared. In preparing it I 
have found some difficulty because some of the names used forty 
years ago were so different from those now used, but I have done 
the best I could. It is however quite unsatisfactory. The earlier 
census of 1841 and 1844 are incomplete. It is probable also that 
those of 1862, 1878, and 1881 are too high in some of their 
estimates, while that of 1885 is too low, as in some cases the 
latter only reports the Indians on the reservations and actually 
under the control of the agents, while a large number are off the 
reservations, not under their control and so not reported by them. 
It is likewise unsatisfactory to trace any one tribe, as, owing to 
the reservation system they have removed some, and become di- 
vided and mixed up, parts of the tribes of thirty years ago going 
to one reservation, part to another, and parts are not on any. 
Most old settlers among the Twanas and Clallams, with whom 
I have conversed, estimate that twenty-five years ago there were 
from two and a half to five times as many Indians as there are 
now. Though this may be exaggerated, yet there certainly has 
been a great decrease. Some of the tribes, too, which seem to 
hold their own quite well have not actually done so. The Pu- 
yallups are an instance of this. The mortality among them dur- 
ing the past few years has been great, but immigration has kept 
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up their numbers, owing to the value of the land on their reser- 
vation, which can be obtained by outside Indians as the former 

owners die, 

1841 1844 1855 1862 1871 1878 1881 1885 
Treaty of Medicine Creek. 

Puyallups ) 325 ) 606 547 560 

Squaksons ) ^ ^35 f 893 1 150 100 91 120 

Nisqually 200 563 ) 278 158 180 

Upper Chehalis... 200 207 216 300 205 165 190 

Total 900 1230 1 109 1450 1650 1 189 961 1050 

Treaty of Point Elliott 

Snohomish 695 997 3400 467 

Swinomish 650 195 1475 700 322 

Lummi 300 244 680 1300 248 

Port Madison .... ) 142 

Exec. Order 150 V 525 807 1000 

Muckleshoot ) 

Total 1 100 1659 3959 6400 3383 2900 2817 1164 

Treaty of Point No Point. 

Twana 500 290 450 250 243 J201 

C1»»««J *420 isoof 926 1300 ) g g^ 

Chemakum 90 100 j *^j t o 

Total '. 920 1500 1306 1850 "825 8oo~724 557 

Grand Total 2920 4389 6374 9700 5985 4889 4502 2795 

Catiscs affecting the population. — Until within a few years in- 
temperance has been one of the greatest foes to the lives of these 
people. The Clallam head chief^ Lord Jim Balch, said a few 
years ago that five-hundred Indians had been killed within twenty 
years by the saloons of Dungenness. This is probably an exag- 
geration, nevertheless the mortality has been very great Con- 
sumption and the diseases consequent upon licentiousness have 
caused the death of a large number. At an early day small-pox 
killed many, while whooping cough and the measles have swept 
off many of the children. All of these diseases, except consump* 
tion, which is caused largely by the damp climate, have been 
introduced by the whites. Many have died from diseases caused 
by the transition from a savage to a civilized life. Especially has 
this been the case among the children. A permanent house with 
a floor is built for them. The old fashioned house with the 
ground for a floor drank up the grease as it was spilled and if it 
became too filthy it was easily removed a short distance, but the 
new house is too costly to be removed, while its floor which has 
far too much dirt, grease, and saliva, cannot absorb it, and a 

*■ A census of about half the tribe. 

^ Census of Mr. Kindlayson of the Hudson's Cay Company in 1845, 

X The census of 1886 made 333 Twanas. 
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poisonous air emanates therefrom, which often causes the httle 
ones, weak by nature, who have to lie in it, to waste away, even 
when it is difficult to tell what disease has hold of them. Thus 
many have died. They naturally love to be in the water or to 
go somewhere even though it may rain heavily. When they 
went barefoot this was felt but little, but when they put on socks 
and other clothes, and wet them, they are not always careful to 
dry them, and so colds, rheumatism, and consumption are far 
more common and fatal than when they were uncivilized. 

As the subject of the increase and decrease of the Indians has 
been quite widely discussed of late, I submit the following ideas: 
On first contact with the whites they decrease; if the tribe is 
large and kept together somewhat compactly, and there is com- 
paratively little intercourse with the whites, except on the outer 
edge, and wholesome efforts are made to civilize them, they do 
not diminish rapidly, and when somewhat civilized they begin to 
increase as Drs. Riggs and Williamson testify of the Dakotas, 
and has been the case of the large tribes in the Indian Territory. 
But where the tribes are small and the intercourse with worthless 
whites is considerable, their decrease is rapid, and sometimes a 
tribe will become extinct before it has time to rally. This has 
been the case with the Chemakums, many tribes in the Wallamet 
valley of Oregon, and in the states east of the Mississippi. In 
this respect each tribe is somewhat like an army when fighting 
for its own existence. If it can hold its own a certain length of 
time it may conquer, but if it is small and the attack severe it is 
cut to pieces. 

Physical nature. — In 1875 with the assistance of Dr. R. H. 
Lansdale, and Mr. E. Eells, U. S. Indian Agent, eleven Twana 
men were measured and weighed, and the following table is the 
average, both before and after deducting what we thought to be 
right on account of clothes, hair, etc., and also the extremes under 
each head. 



Weight 

Height 

Circumference of head 

Circumference of chest 

Circumference of pelvis. . . . 

Circumference of arm ...... 

Circumference of forearm . . 
Circumference of thigh. . . . 

Circumference of leg 

Length of upper extremities 
Length of lower extremities 
Length of trunk 



Before deducting. 



Average. 



Extremes. 



151 7-II lbs. 124H lbs,— 17154 lbs. 
5.ft. 6 in.. .. 's ft. 3^in.— 5ft. 9 in. 



21 8-II in,. 



35 354-II »n. 32 >n. 38 in 



21 in. — 23 in. 



35 aj^-ii in. 
10 2-1 1 in. 
9 5-11 in.. 
18K >n.... 
i3/i in.... 



33M in.— 37 in 

9 in. — II in. , 

SH.in.— 11 in 

17 in. — 20 in , 

12 in. — 1454 in.... 



After deducting. 



Average. 



142 lbs.... 
5 ft. 5 in.. 
21 in 

34H»n.... 

34 «n 

10 in 

9 3-11 in.. 

17 in 

13 in 

27 8-1 I in_ 

3t 3-" jn 

23 7-1 X in 



Extremes. 



114 x9-a2!bs-x64 i9-22lbi 
5 ft, aJi in. — 5 It. 8 in. 
ao 3-zx in.— aa 3-xx in. 
31 2*1 z in.— 37 a-xx in. 
3a 3-1 1 in.— 35 854 -XI in. 
8 9-11 in.— 10 9-xx io« ^ 
SaH-xxin.— 10 9-iz in« 
15K in.— xSJi in. 
1 1 5^ in. — X4 in. 
26 in. — 30 in. 
29 in. — 34 in. 
22 in.— 25 in. 



The color of the hair and eyes is black. As to blushing they 
are similar to white people but not so sensitive; as to muscular 
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strength and speed they are inferior to white people, but in re- 
gard to climbing they are superior ; their growth is attained early 
in life, and their decay also begins early; their child-bearing is 
generally very easy, though there are occasional exceptions; 
their reproductive power is less than with white ; sterility pre- 
vails considerably, caused in early life by various kinds of abuse; 
the age of puberty with the males is not far from fourteen, and 
with females at about thirteen; they cross with all races, and we 
have some half negro and half Indian children, and one who is 
half Chinaman and half Indian ; their teeth come about the same 
as with white children, but wear down early in life and the more 
they become civilized, owing perhaps to the sugar and syrup 
which they eat, the more they decay. There are a few gray peo- 
ple and a few partially bald, and yet but few of either, owing to 
their freedom from mental care and strain, their out-door life and 
the bareness of their head from covering. Their length of life is 
probably ten years less than with whites, at least that was Dr, 
Lansdale's opinion, and I agree with him. In i88o I was em- 
ployed to take the U. S. census among the Clallams, and was 
surprisqd to find how much younger most of them were than they 
looked to be. Although very few of the older ones knew their 
ages, yet all could tell how large they were when the treaty was 
made, twenty-five years previous, from which I could make a 
fair estimate. In only one or two cases did I guess them to be 
younger than they were. One man whom intimate acquaintances 
had judged to be sixty was found to be about forty-five. 

Diseases. — The principal diseases are scrofula, consumption, 
bleeding at the lungs, scrofulous swellings and scrofulous ab- 
scesses, all of which are grafted on a scrofulous diathesis. They 
are also largely troubled with acute and chronic bronchitis, ca- 
tarrh, diarrhoea, dyspepsia, conjunctivities, skin diseases, syphilis, 
gonorrhea, tooth-ache, and chronic rheumatism. Their diet, 
habits, and the climate have produced a scrofulous diathesis from 
generation to generation, thus shortening their lives. The damp- 
ness of the climate also produces rheumatism and consumption. 
The above facts were given me by Dr. R. H. Lansdale, for a time 
agency physician at Skokomish. 

An examination of the reports of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for 1883-4-5, gives the following figures in regard to the 
diseases treated by the three physicians on the main Sound, 
namely, at the Tulalip, Puyallup, and Skokomish agencies: Total 
number of cases treated, 4599 ; of these eighteen per cent, were 
mismatic diseases, including fevers, diarrhoea,andtonsillitis.one and 
one fourth per cent, were enthetic diseases, as syphilis, and gon- 
orrhea,, nine per cent, were diathetic, of which rheumatism was 
by far the most common ; four per cent, were tubercular, as con- 
sumption and scrofula ; one per cent were parasitic as worms ; 
eight per cent were nervous diseases, of which headache was the 
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most common ; thirteen per cent were diseases of the eye ; one 
and three quarters, of the ear; one quarter of one per cent, of 
the circulation ; nineteen per cent, of the respiratory organs, of 
which bronchitis was the most common ; eight per cent, of the 
digestive organs, diarrhoea being the most general ; one and one- 
half per cent, were of the urinary and genital organs ; one and 
one-quarter per cent, were diseases of the bones, nearly all being 
of the teeth ; seven per cent were skin diseases ; and seven per 
cent were wounds, injuries and accidents. Of the whole number 
sick 134 died — nearly three per cent. 

Cuts and wounds heal easily. Scrofulous diseases are very 
difficult to cure. They are not near as sensitive to pain as the 
whites; they will cut themselves in their religious ceremonies, 
with apparently little suffering, while the same wounds would 
throw a white person into a fever ; and they can easily endure a 
number of fleas which would torment a white person beyond en- 
durance. I have known very few who were deformed. Three 
Clallams have been hump-backed, two of whom died while chil- 
dren. A solitary case of insanity is recorded — a Clallam. The 
report was that in early life while he was chopping a tree fell on 
his head, and split it open so that some of his brains ran out, but 
he recovered. In after years he was considerably addicted to 
drinking and for this reason he was removed from Port Discov- 
ery to the Skokomish reservation in the winter of 1880. Some 
months previous to this removal it is said that he showed some 
signs of insanity for a few weeks and for some months after it 
whiskey was kept from him. In July 1881 he became insane, 
after having secretly obtained some whiskey. He was doctored 
both by the Indian medicine men and the Agency physician, but 
was not cured. He was then allowed to return to Dungeness, 
but he died soon after. I have known of only two cases of sui- 
cide, both of whom were women. One was an aged Clallam of 
Dungeness, who had some unhappy troubles with her husband, 
which caused her to hang herself; and the other a young woman 
of Port Madison who was compelled by her relatives to marry a 
man whom she did not wish, and she likewise hung herself. 

Flat/leads. — The custom of flattening the heads by pressure 
was about universal amongst these Indians. It was done in in- 
fancy with a pad made of cedar bark, beaten, pressed steadily on 
the forehead. It has been so often described by numerous writers 
that no further description is here necessary. School teachers 
here have been unable to see any difference between the intel- 
lect of those whose heads have thus been flattened and those 
which are natural, which could be attributed to this cause. Some 
of the Indians, however, believe that it has caused numerous 
headaches among them in after life. Very few infants are thus 
treated now. 
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Menial Phenomena, — In school the children acquire, on an 
averapje, as rapidly as white children in the same school who 
have had the same advantages in primary lessons, but do not 
progress as well in the more advanced studies, as a general thing. 
Heredity seems to have its influence. 

Their memories are generally better than those of white people, 
but their reasoning powers are usually much poorer, though 
occasionally they reason very sharply. The strength of will 
among a few is quite great, and these become leaders, but that 
of the common people is not very much. 

In tracking game, and obtaining fish they have a large amount 
of patience and good habits of observation. Generally they ■ are 
quite industiious, and a trip over the Skokomish reservation on 
a pleasant day shows most of the men at work ; on rainy days 
they can do less, but rain or shine the women are generally busy. 

Their moral ideas were formerly quite low, especially in regard 
to theft, lying, murder, intemperance, and chastity, but of late 
years they have greatly improved. Formerly they would say it 
was wrong to steal, but if not found out it was apparently all 
right. Now there are very few who are ever accused of stealing, 
and murders have of late been almost unknown. Lying is much 
more common. In regard to chastity and intemperance they have 
improved much, and there is still room for great improvement. In 
different localities these vices abound more or less, according to 
the place, there being much less on the reservations than off of 
them. Their emotions and passions are generally strong, though 
not always lasting. 

Progress. — While this subject shows the character of the In- 
dian mind, it is so large that it cannot well be described here in 
detail. Very frequent remarks on it will be made in connection 
with the various subjects treated in the following pages. Still to 
a missionary, like the writer, whose time is devoted to it, it has 
seemed so large that he has described it in a separate volume 
entitled "Ten Years at Skokomish," published by the Congrega- 
tional Sabbath School and Publishing Society at Boston, Mass.^ 
to which the reader is referred for much that is of value of this 
class of ethnological facts. 

Skokomish, Wash. Ten M, Eells. 



THE "CREATOR" IN THE RELIGIONS OF THE 

EAST. 

The idea of a creator as presented by the various religions 
of the east is the subject which we have set before ourselves for 
consideration in this paper. Our points of inquiry are : first, was 
the doctrine of a creator taught by the systems of religion which 
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we may call the historic faiths. Second, if the doctrine was so 
prevalent among the early historic faiths does it not seem rea- 
sonable that some such conception obtained among the prehis- 
toric races. Third, if the idea of the creator was in anyway 
transmitted from the prehistoric to the historic times, how do we 
account for it in the former period ? Was it the result of an early^ 
revelation, the memory of which was still retained or was it the 
result of the moral constitution of men, all races having "seen 
darkly " but still apprehending something of the same fundamen- 
tal truth which is taken for granted in the sacred scriptures. 
With these enquiries by way of introduction we proceed to re- 
view the different systems to learn from them which the concep- 
tion of God was among the ancient oriental races. 

It is a conclusion of the reason. The ancient religions all 
proclaim the fact of creation and hold God to be the creator. 

Among the ancient Egyptians Kneph was the divine spirit or 
soul considered as forming the scheme of creation. His name is, by 
some considered etymologically the same with the Egyptian word 
"breath"* which is nef; and curious analogies are traced between 
him and the third person of the Holy Trinity in the Christian sys- 
tem.f As "the spirit of God" at the time of the creation moved upon 
the face of the waters; so Kneph is represented as the deity who 
presided over the inundations. As the heavens were made by the 
breath of God's mouth," so Kneph is called the God who made 
the sun and moon to revolve under the heavens, and above the 
world, and who has made the world and all that is in it.J 

Phthah, whom the Greeks identified with their Hephaistos and 
the Romans with their Vulcan was a creator of a more vulgar 
type than Kneph or Khem. He was an artizan God, the actual 
manipulator of matter and maker of the sun, moon and earth.§ 
** He is called the Father of beginnings," the first of the Gods 
of the upper world, *'who adjusts the world by his hand, the lord 
of the beautiful countenance and the lord of the truth."|| He is 
also defined by an ancient writer as a god who creates with the 
truth.Tf We thus find in the religious teaching of the ancient 
Egytians many ideas on the subject of creation not materially 
unlike the views presented in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
and as such they confirm these inspired records. 

The first form of Egyptian Religion was monotheism. They 
worshiped one God as supreme, and other Gods as inferior or as 
forms in which the supreme God manifested himself* The sun 
worship, nature worship, and animal worship grew up in this. 



♦Bunsen Egypt's Place, Vol. I, p. 375. 

tWilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, Vol, IV, p. 236, 

tBuns«n, Vol. I, p. 377. 

iKecorus of the Past, Vol. VIII, p. 5-15; Birch Guide to British Museum, p. 13. 

IIAncient Religions, p. 19. 

H lamblichus. "De. Alystereis," 8:3. Herod, III, 37. 

*The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, by LePage Renougb. 
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way. God reveals himself in the sun, and plant and animal life, 
and these three forms of divine activity became objects of wor- 
ship. 

In the religion of the Assyrians and Babylonians wc have a well 
defined doctrine of creation. Ra or 1 1 was the supreme God in 
Babylonia, and Asshur in Assyria, and in immediate succession 
to these we find in both countries a triad consisting of Anu, Bel 
and Hea or Hoa. These three are called par excellence, "the great 
Gods." *In invocations their names follow immediately after the 
names of Asshur and this is their usual and proper position.t 

It has been conjectured^ that in this triad we have a cosmogo- 
nic myth, that the three deities represent, Anu the primorrial 
chaos, or matter without form ; Hoa, life and intelligence consid- 
ered as moving in and animating matter, and Bel the organizing 
and crcatinjT spirit, by which matter was actually brought into 
subjection, and the material universe arranged in an orderly way. 
It is the opinion of Dr. Rawlinson "that Anu, Bel, and Hoa, were 
originally the Gods of the earth, of the heavens, and the waters, 
thus corresponding in the main with the classical Pluto, Zeus or 
Jupiter and Neptune who divided between them the dominion 
over the visible creation."] Anu is commonly spoken of as the 
old Anu, the original chief, the King of the lower world and the 
lord of spirits and demons.§ Bel is "the God of Lords," "the 
creator," "the mighty prince," and "the just prince of the Gods." 
In the history of creation we are told that Bel made the earth 
and the heaven, and formed man by mixing his own blood with 
the carth.T[ Hea or Hoa, the third God of the first triad ranks 
immediately after Bel in complete list of the Assyrian deities." 
He is called the King, the great inventor and the determiner 
of destinies. In the legend of creation he is joined with Bel 
in the office of guardian and watches over the regularity of all 
the planetary courses.* In the opinion of many theological 
writers wc have in this and other divine triads found in the 
ancient religions the evidence of the existence among men of a 
general faith in a divine trinity. Some believe that the doctrine 
of the trinity was originally revealed to man, and has been trans- 
mitted to the race by tradition. Others hold that as a common 
faith it has grown out of the nature and wants of our common 
humanity and is therefore a doctrine of natural religion, like the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul. In either case 
.it is claimed the divine triads found in so many of the ancient 
religions confirm the Biblical doctrine of a trinity of persons in 
the unity of the infinite nature. In direct succession to the three 



* Records of the P.n'st. Vol. VII, p. 121. 

t Reo^rds of the Past, Vol. III. p. 8j; Vol. V. p. an; Vol. VIT. p. 7. 
X See Leiiormant, Manuel d'Histoiro Ancienne. Vk 1. II, pp. 182, 183. 
II Ancient Religions, p. 39. 
K Tiglath IMescr i. Records of the Past, Vol. V, p. 24. 

* I{err*sus ap Kuseb. Chron. Can. I, 3. 

"* Records of the Past, Vol. IX, p. 118: Ancient Religions, p. 41. 
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Gods of the first triad Anu, Bel, and Hoa, we find a second still 
more widely recognized triad, comprising the moon God, the 
Sun God and the God of the atmosphere. There is great differ- 
ence of opinion with respect to the name of the last God of these 
three which is never spelt phonetically in the inscriptions, but 
only represented by a monogram. He has been called Iva or 
Yarkel, Bin, Yem or Im, and recently Rimmon.* The names of 
the members of this triad as given by Henry Rawlinson, George 
Smith, and Fox Talbot are Sin, Shamas, and Vul — the Gods re- 
spectively of the moon, the sun, and the atmosphere. It is a fact 
to be noticed that in Assyria aud Babylonia the Moon God took 
precedence of the Sun God. Sin is called the chief of the Gods 
of heaven and earth, the King of the Gods, and even the God of 
the Gods. Shamas, the Sun God occupies the middle position 
in the second triad. In a general way he is called the establisher 
of heaven and earth, the judge of heaven and earth. 

Vul, the god of the atmosphere, who completes the second 
triad has on the whole a position not inferior to Sin and Shamas. 
Some kings appear to place him on a par with Anu or with 
Asshur. He corresponds with Jupiter Tonans of the Romans, 
being the prince of the power of the air, the lord of the whirlwind 
and the tempest, and the wielder of the thunder bolt. His most 
common titles are the minister of heaven and earth, the lord of 
the air and he who makes the tempest to rage. These works 
identify him with creation and providence, 

In the religion of the ancient Iranians we have a divine dualism^ 
By dualism we mean a belief into two original uncreated princi- 
ples, the one good and the other evil.f This creed was not, per- 
haps, contained in the teachings of Zoroaster himself, but it is 
developed at so early a date out of that teaching that in treating 
of the Iranian religions we must necessarily regard dualism as a 
part of it. The Iranians of historic times held that from all eter- 
nity there had existed two mighty and rival beings, the authors 
of all existences, who had been engaged in perpetual contest, 
each seeking to injure and baffle the other. Both principles were 
real persons, possessed of intelligence, will power, consciousness, 
and personal qualities. To one they gave the name of Ahura 
Mazda, to the other Angro-Mainyus.J Ahura-Mazda was the all- 
bountiful and all-wise living being or spirit, who stood at the 
head of all that was good and lovely, beautiful and delightful, and 
the creator of all good. Angro-Mainyus was the dark and gloomy 
intelligence and the creator of all evil, sin and pain.§ This doc- 
trine of divine dualism doubtless originated in the effort of the 
human mind to explain the existence of good and evil in the 
world. Such various and conflicting phenomena as good and. 

• Transactions of the Socioty of Biblical Archxology, Vol. V, p. 441. 

1 Ancient Monarchies, Vol II, p. 51. 

X Lectures on Religion, p. 171. 

8 Ancient Monarchies, Vol. II, p. 48-9. 
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evil, sin and holiness, joy and sorrow could not spring from one 
and the same creative cause, therefore there are two creators. 
This doctrine resembles the biblical doctrine of God and Satan 
or the Devil, 

The biblical doctrine as presented in theology does not affirm 
the past eternity of the evil principle and person; but the church- 
•es very largely affirm their future eternity. We find these dual 
principles in nature, life, experience, history, and theology to- 
day; and religious dualism in a modified form is believed and 
taught now. 

To the panthiest good and evil are different sides of the divine 
nature life and character who is the one and the all. To the ra- 
tional theist evil had its origin in the free act of man and not in 
the will and purpose of God. While evil exists, it is under di- 
vine control and will be over-ruled for good. It is not infinite, 
but finite. It is not of divine, but of human origin and can not 
^xist as a state of internal war under the divine government. 

Wm. Tucker. 



SOME PROBLEMS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 

STONE AGE. 

The study of Archaeological relics has this benefit attending it, 
that, like the study of specimens of every kind either in Botany 
or Zoology, Geography or other department of science, it lays 
the foundation for the science. It is a noteworthycircumstancc 
that the beginning of archaeology as a science was in connection 
with the discovery and collection of certain relics. 

This was in Denmark. Here the first data of science were 
gathered and in connection with the Museum of Northern An- 
tiquities the foundation of what may be called Pre-historic 
Archaeology was laid. An immense collection of specimens had 
been gathered from some veiy interesting shell mounds, 
which at first were supposed to be raised beaches, but which after- 
ward proved to be the the debris of camps or, as the Danes ex- 
pressed it, **kitchcn heaps," Kjokkenmoddings." The discovery 
of rude flint implements and of bones bearing the marks of 
knives confirmed the supposition that these beds were artificial 
deposits — the remains of camps — the sites of ancient villages. 
In many places hearths were discovered consisting of flat stones, 
"platforms" bearing the marks of fire beds ; the shells and 
bones having accumulated around the tents and huts, making 
what was properly a kitchen midden. More than fifty of the 
deposits were carefully examined, many thousand specimens 
were collected and deposited in the museum at Copenhagen, and 
Prof. Steenstrup, Prof. Worsaae, and Prof Forchhammer — the 
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committee appointed for the purposes, proceeded to examine and 
classify these relics and make reports. Six reports were pre- 
sented to the Academy of Science at Copenhagen, the final 
report having been made about the year i860. Previous to 
this, however, Prof. Thomsen had been examining the peat bogs 
and barrows of Sweden and had gathered from them many speci- 
mens of ancient workmanship, (Prof. Thomsen may be said to 
have created the museum,) so that the data were furnished not 
only by the shell heaps but by barrows and peat-bogs as well. 
It was, however, owing to the analytic mind of Prof. Worsaae, 
"who may be called the father of archaeology, that the classifica- 
tion of the relics according to the so-called ages, was introduced. 
Prof. Worsaae divided the stone implements into two classes; 
those belonging to the older stone age, (Paleolithic, or Archaeo- 
lithic,) and the later or new stone age, (Neolithic). The relics 
of the older stone age, consisted of the stone implements 
which were found in the drift and the caves with the remains 
of extinct animals, and the remains of the Neolithic age from 
the coast finds or kitchen-middens. Prof. Steenstrup, how- 
ever, considered that the relics from the kitchen-middens and 
those from the barrows or tumuli were contemporaneous, and 
though he admitted that they were much ruder, he classified 
them with the new stone age. 

This position soon became established and the division was into 
the relics of the rude stone age or Paleolithic age which were said 
to be gathered from the drift gravel beds and those of the polish- 
ed or Neolithic age, which are mamly gathered from shell heaps, 
barrows or tumuli. It was, however, through the examination 
of the tumuli that Sir R. Colt Hoare was first induced to adopt 
another classification of relics. It was discovered that the tumuli 
not only contained stone relics but many specimens of bronze, 
and it was supposed that a new race introduced the bronze 
period, and so the bronze age came to be known. 

Instead of the simple and uniform implements and ornaments 
of stone, bone and amber,*(Prof Worsaae says,) we meet suddenly 
with a number and variety of splendid weapons, implements and 
jewels of bronze, and sometimes, indeed, with jewels of gold.* 

The introduction of the Iron Age was later. It was owing to 
the discovery of relics which was as follows: An old battle 
field was discovered near Berne and described by Mr. Jahn. On 
it were found a great number of objects made of iron, such as 
chariots, bits for horses, pieces of coats of mail, arms of various 
sorts, including no less than a hundred two-handed swords. 
There was also an interesting "find" of articles in the peat-bogs 
of Slesvick and described by M. Englehardt, Curator of the 
Museum at FIcnsborg. This **find" comprised helmets, shields, 

♦Prc-historic Times; p. 152. 
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breast-plates, coats of mail, buckles, sword-belts, sword sheaths, 
one hundred swords, five hundred spears, thirty axes, forty awls, 
one hundred and sixty arrows, eighty knives, wooden rakes, 
mallets, vessels, wheels, pottery, coins, etc. In the summer of 
1862, M. Englehardt found in the same bog, a large flat-bottomed 
boat, 70 ft. in length, 3 ft. deep, 8 or 9 ft. wide ; sides of oak 
boards overlapping one another and fastened together with iron 
bolts. The row locks were made of wood; there were about fifty 
pairs of oars, sixteen of which were discovered. The freight of 
the boat consisted of iron axes, swords, lances, and other relics. 
and the conclusion was that these marked the introduction of the 
Iron Age. 

Thus we learn that the study of relics gave the term age to the 
world. The classification of all the tokens of pre-historic times 
became subject to that of the relics. The division of the relics 
according to material of which they were composed became a 
fixed rule. 

There was, to be sure, an effort on the part of certain archae- 
ologists to introduce other systems of classification; though 
none of them broke down this one, or took its place as a substi- 
tute. In Europe the barrows or tumuli first became the object 
for investigation, and their contents were noted. It was found 
that the body in the tumuli was sometimes buried in a contracted 
posture, sometimes in the recumbent posture, and that the bar- 
rows corresponded ; the short barrows containing the contracted 
and the long barrows the recumbent body, and the effort was 
to make this distinctive of a subdivision of the Stone Age. In 
the Bronze Age, the body was always supposed to be burnt, and 
the barrows of the Bronze Age were described as having no cir- 
cles of massive stones, no stone chambers, in general no large 
stones on the bottom ; but they consisted of mere earth mounds 
with heaps of small stones with occasionally stone cysts placed 
closely together, and in a few instances a small circle of stones 
surrounding the mound. The dolmens and cromlechs were sup- 
posed to belong to the Stone Age, but rude stone monuments to 
the Bronze, and so a classification according to monuments and 
remains seem likely to obtain. This theory was, however, over- 
thrown by the discoveries in the "Lake dwellings," for it was as- 
certained that some of the Lake dwellings contained stone relics 
in great abundance and very few bronze relics, while other dwell- 
ings or villages, especially those which were situated on what 
may be supposed to be the lines of ancient travel where an ad- 
vanced stage of culture would appear, abounded with bronze relics 
in association with stone relics. And yet, so far as could be as- 
certained from an examination of the different localities, both 
classes of dwellings were contemporaneous; The Swiss lake 
dwellings seem first to have attracted attention during the dry 
winter of 1853 and '54, when the lakes and rivers sank lower 
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than had ever been previously known. Dr. Ferdmand Kelier, of 
Zurich drew up a series of instructive memoirs illustrated with 
well executed plates of treasures in stone, bronze and bone, 
brought to light in these sub-aqueous repositories. The Swiss 
archaeologist found abundant evidence of fishing gear, consisting 
of pieces of cord, hooks, and stones used as weights. A canoe 
also made of the trunk of a single tree 50 feet long and 31^ feet 
wide, was found. It was supposed to have been laden with 
stones such as were used to lay the foundation of some of the 
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artificial islands, or crannogs. Carbonized apples, and pears of 
small size; stones of the wild plum, seeds of the raspberry, black- 
berry-, and beach nuts; carbonized wlieat and barley; remains of 
cloth not woven but plaited, were also discovered. Many ani- 
mal remains were found embedded in the mud; eighteen species of 
birds, the wild swan, grose, and two species of ducks. Twenty-four 
species of mammalia, including the bear, marten, poll-cat, ermine, 
weasel, otter, wolf, fox, wild-cat, hedge-liog. squirrel, field-mouse, 
beaver, wild boar, swamp hog, stag, roe-deer, fallow-deer, elk, 
ibex, chamois, lithuanian bison, and a wild bull; besides the do- 
mestic animals such as the dog, horse, pig, goat, sheep, and sev- 
eral varieties of oxen and cows. It was ascertained that the 
domestic animals abounded in what were called tlie early settle- 
ments, that is, the settlements where stone relics only were dis- 
covered. But at the same time the wild animals were numerous, 
such as the fox, stag, and roc. It was supposed that in these 
the habits of the hunter state predominated over those of the 
pastoral and that wild animals were used as food. The theory 
was advanced tliat there was a transition, the tame pig having 
replaced the wild boar, and the hunting dog having supplanted 
the fox. But the wild bull survived, the lake dwellers having 
succeeded in training that formidable brute. There were not 
enough skulls or skeletons to determine the race which occupied 
the lake dwellings. Nor were there enough data to show the peri- 
.od or lime in which they were occupied. 

In the lakes of Ireland were found many artificial islands, some 
of them were called crannogs; others stockaded islands, the 
crannogs being distinguished by having a stone wall around 
them and the interior being filled with dirt. The Palaffittes or 
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lake villages were merely platforms placed on wooden piles, but 
without the solid snb-structurc. A log cabin was discovered by 
Capt. Mudg, R. N., in 1S33, in Drum Kellcn bog, at a depth of 
4 ft, from the surface. It was 12 ft. square and 9 ft. high and 
divided into two stories, each 4 ft high. This log cabin was 
wrought with the rudest kind of implements; the wood was 
bruised by a blunt stone chisel; the chisel was found lying on 
the floor and with it a slab 3 ft. long and 14 inches thick, in the 
center of which was a pit such as have since proved to be common 
in many parts of the world. The logs had been hewn by a large 
instrument in the shape of an ax. Of the relics which were 
discovered in the Swiss lake dwellings and the Irish crannogs 
there seems to have been quite a variety. Some are exclusively 
of the stone age, others of the bronze age. In the Lake Moose- 
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dorf were implements of stone horn and bone, but none of metal 
were obtained, but hatchets and wedges of jade and pieces of amber 
which would indicate that trade was carried on with the inhabit- 
ants of the ftr Eist and those dwelling on the shores of the 
Baltic. The lake dwellings of Switzerland were mainly found at 
Constance, Zurich, Geneva, and Neufchatcl, though there were 
othcra at Robenhausen, Mooscdorf and Lake Bienne, which 
yielded many valuable relics. It was supposed that the settle- 
ments of the bronze period were confined to Western and Central 
Switzerland, and those of the stone period to the eastern lakes. 
In a few of the stations iron implements were discovered and 
works of art, including coins and metals of bronze and silver, 
which belong to the first or pre-Roman division of the age of 
iron. It was a question whether any of the repositories of an- 
cient relics in Ireland can be said to go back so far even as the 
latest of the Swiss lake dwellings or that the Swiss settlements go as 
far back as the shell heaps of Denmark. Cereals and domestic ani-. 
mals were found in them, but they were absent from the shell 
mounds. Still the identification of the stone age with shell 
mounds, and that of the bronze in a general way with the Palaffittes 
or Lake dwellings was plain. Thus the three-fold division, the 
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paleolithic having for its tokens relics from the gravel bed; the 
neolithic having tokens from the shell mounds, and the bronze 
from the lake dwellings, became well established, while the relics 
fiom the caves, from the barrows or mounds, and from the rude 
stone monuments became distributed into the midst of the other 
specimens according to the material of which they were com- 
posed, and according to the depth of the horizon in which they 
were found. 




Fig. 3.— PALEOLITHIC FROM GRAVEL BEDS AT TRENTON.— DR. C. C. ABBOTT. 

The discoveries among the peat-bogs next introduced a classi- 
fication. It was noticed that the relics which were found in the 
peat-bogs at different depths were correlated to the trees which 
grew about them. It was supposed that the Scotch fir was sup- 
planted by the common oak and the oak by the beech tree, and 
thai the different relics could be associated with the different 
forests; the stone with the Scotch fir; the bronze with the oak, 
and the iron with the beech. This however proved to be a very 
transitory system. There was more theory about it than fact, 
though it helped to fix and define the ages and to reveal the 
successions of populations. 

It would seem that the archaeologists of Europe, after much 
discussion and careful research finally established this fact, that 
the material of which the relics were composed was a fair and 
pretty sure indication not only of the degrees of progress which 
had been reached in prehistoric times, but also of the order of 
time, and no subsequent discovery has overthrown this position. 

The conclusions reached from this history of the relics are as 
follows : 

1st. That the three primary divisions, the stone, the bronze 
and the iron periods, arc well founded. The arrangement is 
warranted alike by evidence and by its practical 1 
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though later research has given to the stone period a compre- 
hensiveness unthought of before. 

2nd. The ages established must be regarded as indicative of 
the different stages through which prehistoric art passed, and 
in a general way may be taken as giving a clue to the periods 
or successions in time. 

3rd. In Europe the division of the palaeolithic from the 
neolithic age has enough definite and fixed data upon which 
it may be based to give it acceptance with all. 

Still it is a question whether American archaeologists are to 
accept these conclusions as applicable to the continent which 
we inhabit, and whether we are to regard the division and 
classification which has become established in Europe as the 
one which we can use here. 

We acknowledge that as in the department of geology, the 
Europeans gave us a system which, with certain modifications^ 
has proved a good working plan for this continent; so in archaeolo- 
gy we may suppose that the system which has been worked out 
with such patient care may prove useful, yet we can by no means 
regard it as in all respects and features to be applicable to our 
case. If the European system is to be regarded as cosmical or of 
universal application, then of course America is to be brought 
under the general category, but on the other hand if the order of 
succession should prove anywhere doubtful and uncertain, then 
wc should be inclined to say that so far as the question of time 
is concerned the problem is still unsettled. We suggest that the 
system be put to the test, and that we shall first ascertain 
the facts before we say conclusively that there has been any such 
succession of ages on this continent. 

Wc come then to t!rj testimony furnished by the relics. Do 
these indicate that the a;^es which have been recognized in Eu- 
rope are to be found folio vving one another in any such order of 
succession? On this point there probably will be a differerence of 
opinion. Some will acknowledge that palaeolithic relics have 
been discovered in the gravel beds of New Jersey; and that these 
preceded the Neolithic, and that bronze relics abounded in Mexi- 
co and Central America, that these belonged to an age which suc- 
ceeded the stone age; thus making these divisions of prehistoric 
times exactly the same in America as in Europe. This however 
might be answered in the following way. The rude stone reh'cs 
from the gravel beds of New Jersey are not by any means as old 
as the polished stone relics taken from the lava beds of California, 
for the latter are found in a geological strata much lower down 
than those of the former, and hence belong to a more ancient 
period, but the bronze relics of Mexico are really older than many 
stone relics; the rude savagery which preceded the times of the 
highest civilization having survived it, and the stone age which 
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ordinarily would precede the bronze being perpetuated latest 
into history. 

Looking at the subject as it is presented to us by the cabinet, 
we should say that the classification of the relics according to 
material and appearance after the European plan, was the proper 
one. But looking at it as it is presented by the field the case is 
very different. Geographically considered the relics would in- 
dicate that the paleolithic, neolithic and bronze ages had all pre- 
vailed, but chronologically considered, it is difficult to determine 
either the order or the date of their appearance. Still, we are to 
remember that the field in America is a broad one, and that 
the relics are gathered from remote districts. 

The case is similar to one which which might be experienced 
in Europe. If we should go to some cabinet and examine the 
relics which are brought from Denmark and Sweden, and com- 
pare them with those brought from France, we should find some 
earlier and some later, and yet both belong to the stone age. On 
the other hand, if we should compare the bronze relics from 
Switzerland with those from the Roman camps in Great Britain 
we should find some earlier and some later and yet both belong- 
ing to the bronze age. The districts in America from which the 
relics are gathered arc more widely separated and the races more 
isolated in their development and yet it does not prove as easy to 
show which age followed the other as upon the European conti- 
nent. There are wide i?aps between the archaeological groups; 
the relics in the cabinet are easily distinguished but we are at 
a loss to decide which group was the earlier and which the later, 
for there arc very few localities which have yielded relics which 
belong to more than one horizon, and those localities are still under 
discussion. We would say also in reference to the relics them- 
selves that certain writers are taking the ground that these do 
not furnish conclusive evidence concerning the degree of cultus 
which prevailed; that the relics of gold and bronze might have 
been in the hands of a rude people, and that relics of stone might 
have been in the hands of a civilized people. Carved relics re- 
sembling those of the Fecjees, very elaborate and perfect, are in the 
hands of fishermen on the north-west coast, but rude flint imple- 
ments resembling those found in St. Achuel, France, are found in 
the hands of an agricultural people in Tennessee and Missouri. On 
this point we shall not dwell, for the subject can be cut to the 
quick on both sides. A recent writer in the "Popular Science 
Monthly" takes the ground that there is no evidence that alloyed 
or smelted relics prevailed in this country before the times of 
Columbus, that bronze relics were not discovered. This writer 
disputes the assertit^n ofPrcscott, Robertson, and otherhistorians, 
and undertakes to impeach the testimony of the ancient authori- 
ties fiom which they drew, such as Sahagun, Las Casas, and 
others. He bases his opinion upon the assertion that few bronze 
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relics arc found in the museums of Mexico, and he denies that 
bronze relics were offered for sale in the Mexican market in the 
time of Cortez. The descriptions of wrought gold ornaments 
which were discovered in Mexico, though they arc very definite 
and specific and frequently repeated, he claims were all writen 
for effect designed to please the King of Spain, under whose 
patronage the expedition was conducted. These conclusions 
seem to have been reached under tlie influence of the theory ad- 
vanced by Mr. L. H, Morgan, that tlie so-called civilized races of 
Mexico were little more than savages, and that their condition 
was not very remote from ordinary Indians. An extreme way 
of putting the position which had some grains of truth in it, 

That there were bronze relics in verv considerable numbers in 
Mexico and Central America, we think must be granted. The 
researches of Valentini, of Le Plongeon, and Charnay, all indi- 
cate this. The association of bronze relics with gold ornaments 
finely wrought, of carved stone implements and utensils, woven 
cloths made from various kinds of fibres, of pottery finely 
ornamented and perfected, with paper and other material 
which arc supposed to be peculiar to civilized people, all indicate 
that the bronze period had been reached in this region. If 
there is any doubt of it we need only to compare these relics with 
those which have been discovered by Castellani at Rome, 
Schliemann in Troy, and Mycenae, and other archaeologists of 
Europe. Gold ornaments so finely wrought and so exquisitely 
finished also prove that the bronze age in America was equally ad- 
vanced with that in Europe and in Asia. 

The stone relics of America taken by themselves alone might 
convey the idea that here there was a low stage of society, 
yet the gold ornaments would indicate a high state of art and a 
high stage of civilization. A barbaric magnificence prevailed in 
Mexico which must have surpassed anything known to the 
Swiss Lake Dwellers, and must have been equal to that of the 
Romans who were residents in foreign countries. Still the stone 
age surrounds this bronze age, making an island in the midst of 
the sea, or rather an elevated plateau in the midst of an ordinarily 
level continent. The stone age prevailed among all the uncivil- 
ized races, among the rude hunters of the north, the agricultural 
people of the south, and even among the village dwellers of New 
Mexico and Arizona, but it suddenly stops with the latter peo- 
ple. The bronze age commences with the civilization of Mexico 
but leaves a great gap, the intermediate links not having been 
discovered. 

It is remarkable that there should be so great a difference be- 
tween the regions referred to above, but to some it indicates that 
a wave of population from some other continent had at some 
time rolled over this region, bringing with it the inventions, arts, 
and advanced cultus of the people. Whence this cultus arose, 
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what direction it took, and at what date it was introduced, are un- 
known, but the evidence is that it was introduced. 

The length of the stone age in America is worthy of notice. 
Geographically speaking the stone age covers nearly the whole 
continent. Tokens of this age are scattered from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Arctic Sea to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
traces of it have been found even in the provinces to the 
south-west, such as Mexico, Yucatan and Nicaragua. The 
bronze age may indeed have been introduced into Central America 
at a very early date; a date varying from four hundred to twelve 
hundred of the Christian era, but before that we have no doubt 
that the stone age prevailed in this region. The bronze age may 
be called proto-historic, as it comes in between the historic and 
prc-historic, the records on the monuments and in the codices 
going back to the date of its introduction, but the stone age was 
prc-historic. 

The p re-historic age strictly speaking comes before all history, 
but the aboriginal history of Mexico takes the bronze age out 
from the prehistoric and places it in the proto-historic. Thus 
we are practically left with the stone age covering the continent 
during the entire prc-historic times. This fact however brings up 
the question as to dates and the significance of the word age. 
We have seen that the three ages, the stone, bronxe and iron in 
Europe embrace the entire period of man, and that the sub-di- 
vision of the stone age carried the period of man very far back, 
so that he was really cotcmporaneous with the extinct animals. 
In this country a single age, the stone age, embraces the entire 
epoch, the bronze age, being so far as dates or extent of its pre- 
valence, very subordinate, and its relics to be properly classed 
by themselves. We do not deny the existence of bronze relics, 
but the problem concerning them is, from what country were they 
introduced and to what period do they belong. It is certain 
that whether these relics were introduced or not, they did not 
spread and never appeared in the region now occupied by the 
United States. Bronze in America must be considered like iron 
in Europe, the token of a cultus which just touched upon the 
shores of the southwest districts but which stretched no farther, 
or^was not indigenous to the soil. 

The stone Age, or more properly the neolithic age, was older 
on the Pacific coast than the paleolith.ic on the Atlantic coast. 
While it may be supposed to be older than the bronze age, it 
survived later, so that it may be said to embrace the whole epoch 
of man in America. It prevailed throughout the entire United 
States, and furnishes to us the largest number and greatest va- 
riety ol relics, and offers the most material for us to study. 

We turn now to another problem connected with the stone 
age, the last one we shall consider at present. It relates to the 
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social condition of man during the stone age. How can the 
archaeologist detc rmine this ? 

It is one of the unsolved problems whether bronze relics fur- 
nish the evidence that at a definite age or period of time a cultus 
which differed from that of the stone age ever extended over the 
United States. We do not deny that an intruded cultus might 
produce a new age. and it might be possible that the bronze of 
Central America would ultimately have spread over the entire 
continent, but wc take it as one of the results of our present state 
of information that the customs, notions and relics which pre- 
vailed in the southwest portion of this continent' are to be com- 
pared more to the tokens found in either the Africia or Asiatic 
continent than they are to those found in the interior. They are, 
to be sure, found mingled and blended with the symbols and 
tokens of Central America, but they seem to be foreign to it 
They are like the traces of the iron age as it first touched upon 
the shores of Great Britain, and are to be studied in the same way. 

Perhaps the arch:cologist may gather some hints from the eth- 
nologist which may benefit him. Ethnologists deal mainly with 
living races; archaeologists with tokens of races which are sup- 
posed to be dead, and yet their classifications need to correspond. 
We may find it for our advantage to examine some of thesystea!S 
of the ethnologists and to ascertain the tests according to which 
they would classify and divide. The ethnologists who have treated 
of the American races, such as S. G. Morton. J. C. Pritchard, L. 
H. Morgan, Lawrence Smith, and many others may be exam- 
ined. Mr. Pritcliard uses the physical traits as te.^^ts by which 
the human family should be divided. The mode of life and social 
status may be learned from physical characteristics. Fishermen 
have prognathic jaws, pyramidal heads, squat bodies, and features 
of a degraded type, the Eskimos being good representatives. 
Hunters have their representatives among the North American 
Indians. The form is straight and sinewy, and the head long or 
short according to race or locality; the hair straight, complexion 
copper-colored, the main characteristics being the flattened 
tibiae. The nomadic races, we think, are represented by the 
Tartar tribes in Asia, and to a certain degree by the ancient in- 
habitants of Peru, the characteristics being generally a dolico head 
andagnathic or straight lined face. According to this classifica- 
tion we should have three conditions of .society represented by 
three separate districts, possibly by three distinct races, and we 
should find no difficulty in dividing the stone age into three 
different stages or conditions, the mode of life in each case being^ 
indicative of the social status. 

Mr. L. H. Morgan has however given us another classification 
and has subdivided the ages much more definitely. He divides 
society into three stages : Savagery, Barbarism, and Civilization^ 
and finds representatives of these three conditions on the Anieri- 
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can continent. The tests which he applies are somewhat similar 
to Pritchard. He makes the means of subsistence the index to 
civilization, or rather the index to social status. He however 
does not look for the effects of subsistence and mode of life so 
much in the physical traits of the individual as in the social 
status of the people and regards the relics of art and architecture 
as furnishing indices of these as well as the skulls and skeletons. 
Ethnographic conditions are influenced by the physical features 
of the country. These he considers frames which indicate the kind 
of pictures they contain. 1 le brings in several elements which must 
be learned from the living races. Taking five points, namely: 
the means of subsistence, geographical surroundings, the con- 
dition of art and architecture, the tribal organism and religious 
symbols, Mr. Morgan leads the way from historic to prc-historic 
races and gives us tests by which we may divide and sub-divide 
them. Wc may say that the labyrinth which was so dark before 
has now several clues upon which we may take hold and explore 
its mysteries. The keys to the separate chambers are furnished 
to us from his hand. Mr. Morgan divided each one of the stages 
of society into three sub-divisions, making a lower, middle, and 
and upper grade of savagery, barbarism, etc., and maintains that 
these different grades are made known by the relics. He makes 
the hunter life to be the middle stage ofsavagery, the agricultural 
life the lower stage of barbarism, and village life to be the 
highest grade.* lie would place savagery on one extreme and 
civilization on the other. 

In that case we should say that in the United States during 
pre-iiistoric times, the condition of barbarism included the three 
grades represented by the hunters, agriculturalists, anb villagers. 
The stone age, however, would embrace much more than 
this. It would include savagery as well as barbarism, for the 
relics of the fisherman are as thoroughly stone age as are those 
of the village residents of the interior, and the agriculturists, and 
hunters may be regarded as having the fullest use of these relics. 
There are, to be sure, bone implements in the hands of the Eski- 
mos, and cloth garments in the hands of the Pueblos, yet stone 
relics were the most common implements for both classes. The 
question is, can we take the relics and classify them so that wd can 
say that one belongs to the fisherman, another to the hunter, an- 
other to the agriculturalist, and another to the villager. 

The cultivation of maize is regarded by Mr. Morgan as in- 
flicating asocial status quite different from that of the hunter, but 
dues tlie cultivation of maize exclude the hunter-life. It is 
a singular fact that the relics used by hunters are found on the 
territory occupied by the Iroquois, but those used in woodcraft 
such as stone axes, are very rare, and agricultural tools, such 
as hoes and spades are very diflficult to find. It must be ac- 
kncnvledged that agricultural implements do abound in great 
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numbers in Missouri and Tennessee, though it is not known that 
the people who dwelt there were any more advanced in their 
agriculture than those who dwelt in the Gulf States where agri- 
cultural implements are scarce. Here then we have a problem 
before us. How can we classify the relics so as to determine 
the condition in which the people were, who used them? 

The stone age extended from the Arctic sea to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and covered the 
whole territory with its tokens. It included the savagery of the 
north, the b:5rbarism of the south and the semi-civilized races of 
the west under its rule. To it belong the shell heaps by the sea, 
the mounds and caves of the interior, the Pueblos and cliff dwell- 
ings of the far west, and nearly all the pre-historic remains of the 
continent. It seems to have been prevalent at the earliest date 
and survived to a very late period. Yet the stone age in America 
still lacks subdivision, and is known only in a shadowy and un- 
certain way. The question is whether we may not reach points 
in reference to its subdivision and its limits which shall make 
it more definite and complete, and whether it may not prove a 
factor in our hands which shall help solve the great problem of 
man's history and development. S. D. P. 
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In order to facilitate the labors of specialists in the various departments of archa-ology, Thk 
Antk^I'akian will publish, from time to time, notices of public and private collections of stone and 
bronze implements which may be scattered throughout the United States, thus bringing together the 
material for an exhaustive review of the aboriginal productions of this and other countries. It is 
desired that all interested in the subject will contribute whatever facts they may bs able to obtain in 
this relation. 
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Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

V/ithout doubt the largest and most interesting earth work 
in Ohio is Fort Ancient. Situated on the high hills facing the 
Miami River, guarded by almost inaccessable ledges and precip- 
itous ravines, it has withstood the wear and tear of the elements 
for ages, and defied the destroying hand of man. 

The fort itself has been often surveyed and the measurements 
well known to every antiquarian. But there has been one thing 
overlooked by the numerous surveyors and that is : No mention 
has been made of the peculiarities of this fact, of the relics found 
there, of the graves that exist in countless numbers, or of the 
stone "altars" and "pavements." The grandest of all our earth 
works has never had the justice nor the study given it that it 
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deserves. Students have left the most important of all ancient 
works and gone to other points where there existed fewer relics, 
but perhaps less labor was requisite to unearth them. On ac- 
count of the laziness of a few prominent individuals we have al- 
ways remained **in the dark" with regard to information concern- 
ing Fort Ancient, 

The writer always believed that there was much to be dis- 
covered at the fort. He always thought proof could easily be 
obtained that would establish his favorite theory, i. e., the fort 
was not erected for ceremonial or national purposes, but simply 
for defense. Accordingly, upon the fourth day of July, accom- 
panied by a strong college chum and well provided with every- 
thing needed in making explorations, he left for Fort Ancient. 

Upon reaching the little hotel at the foot of the hill we found 
quite a number of gentlemen there come from a distance to view 
the fort and spend a quiet Fourth in the country. These gentle- 
men remained but two days and in that time they walked about 
the fort buying a few arrow heads and axes of a resident farmer 
to take home as trophies. 

As soon as we had eaten dinner we went up the long steep 
hill and met a farmer (quite a friend of mine) who had lived 
within a stone's throw of the fort all his life, and who was so well 
posted that what he did not know was hardly worth knowing. 
We found out from him just where the graves lay, and taking 
his brother as assistant set out early Tuesday morning for the 
spot. Our path lay directly through the length of the "New 
Fort. I could not help but notice how easy was the walking, 
as there was no underbrush, a strong wind or hurricane followed 
by a forest fire having completely cleared the central portion of 
the fort. A year ago one could not make his way through the 
underbrush without the use of an axe. 

Upon reaching the "Gateway," (the point where the Old Fort 
and the New Fort walls come within twenty-five feet of each 
other) it was proposed that a hole be dug near there to see what 
kind of earth there was at this point and to ascertain if there 
were any graves. Our guide said, "You'll find lots 'o bones 
here; there's been thousands of 'em buried. But you won't find 
no relics. I have heard tell of flints being found in the walls 
hcrcabouls in large numbers. Sometimes there is forty or fifty 
darts both big an' little piled together, as if they had been hid 
at some time or 'nothcr. I've found lots of darts among the 
houses here. Should'nt wonder if they was the very arrow 
points what killed 'em." 

And the rest of us thought so too. We sank a shaft six by 
ten and five feet deep. We found many human bones. The 
bones were much decayed and from their position we judged no 
re^^ularity of burial had been observed, but that the bodies had 
been thrown carelessly into a shallow hole. Skull bones, leg, 
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arm and breast bones were all mixed up in one heap. We took 
out upwards of fifty femurs and tibiae, many hundreds of finger 
bones, ribs and teeth. Hut not one tu/io/c skull or skeleton could 
we get. There was no limit to the number of bones. I might 
safely add we could have dug up bushels of them! Surely the 
vast number of bones occurring at this point is a proof of some 
great calamity which fell upon the natives so suddenly they had 
not time to properly bury their dead. And as these dead are 
found so near the gateway is it not conclusive that they fell in 
battle while trying to defend this point from attack? If not, 
why arc the bodies found here, and why are they not buried in 
the regular way? In the other graves down on the slopes of the 
hills are stones, and in some cases the site of graves is marked 
by a heap of stones. But these bodies have nothing to mark their 
resting place. The antiquarian here has nothing by which to 
go, and the striking of these deposits of bones is mere luck. 
Further on we dug many little holes finding but few bones and 
those very much decayed. 

Those who have visited the fort within late years know there 
is a large cleared spot in the west end of the Old Fort. This 
open spot embraces some fifteen acres, half of which was planted 
in corn and the rest meadow. The hay on the meadow portion 
had been cut. It was decided to explore the ground at the edge 
of the cornfield. The surface was covered with fragments of pot- 
tery, bones, arrowheads and mussel shells. Upon the surface in 
half an hour's search we found nearly a hundred pottery frag- 
ments, many broken bones, a pestle, arrow heads and a few shell 
beads. But when we dug it was found that the plowshare had 
so disturbed the remains and all relics interred with them that 
further search was useless. Nothing of value was found here 
save a small gorget of black slate. Our guide then took us to 
the precipice. This is the steepest point on the entire line of 
hills. The river flows nearly three hundred feet below, yet so 
near the base of the bluff that a stone can be thrown from the top 
of the embankment into it without difficulty. Warriors stationed 
at this point would have a splendid command of the river and 
could very easily keep canoes from ascending or descending. 
About halfway down this bluff and covered with dense under- 
brush there is a narrow strip of level ground. It is not over 
fifty or sixty feet wide yet extends around the hill for nearly a 
quarter of a mile. The formation is natural. This is covered 
with river stones lying in some places four feet deep. Removing 
these stones from a place ten by twenty feet we dug a broad and 
shallow hole, carefully examining the earth that we removed. 
We found lying slightly bent and upon their sides, three skele- 
tons, each having attained an advanced state of decomposition. 
From the worn teeth of one we judged he was an old man. (Our 
guide did not agree with us; he said "He's been eatin' tough 
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meat, that's all the matter with him.") The others were of average 
size and had remarkably well preserved teeth. Close by the 
neck vertebrae of the **old man'* lay nineteen beads of polished 
shell, all quite large and very finely finished. There were two 
large spear-heads of yellow flint and a celt of greenstone by his 
side. Seven copper beads, quite rough, a small grooved axe of 
sandstone and a slate ornament or pendant with two perforations 
in it lay directly beneath the head of one of the skeletons. The 
other fellow must have been poor in this world's goods, or 
else his relatives had nothing to give him, for all he possessed 
was a paint stone with circular depressions on each side, a small 
bit of hematite for paint and three small spear-heads. We could 
not tell whether these were the only bodies buried at this spot 
or not. These were certainly all that were buried with relics 
and buried with regularity, but there were bones, small broken 
ones, scattered a few inches below the surface. Perhaps these 
were bones of those who fell in battle and were never covered at 
all save bv a few stones. 

It was now dark and we returned to the hotel well satisfied 
with our work. Wednesday was one of the hottest days I ever 
saw. It was 107^ right where we were working, and we had to 
give up before we had all the stones thrown out from one spot, 
for we feared sun-stroke should we finish. In the afternoon I 
visited my friend the farmer and bought some objects of inter- 
est, some of which he had plowed up on the meadow mentioned, 
and others he had found in graves. Some of the objects were of 
slate banner stones, drilled tubes, pick shaped implements, etc. 
All were of very great interest. One object in particular was a 
fine sample of aboriginal work. It was a tablet of gray slate 4x6 
inches, with eight perforations in the form of a square in the 
centre. This farmer told me that in early days, before most of 
the relics had been plowed up, it was no uncommon thing for 
him to find several hundred arrow heads inside of a week. He 
had sold thousands to tourists every summer, and his neighbors 
living about there had sold nearly as many as he had. There 
must have been upwards of a hundred thousand implements 
found and sold within the last fifty years there at the fort. 
I know of six large collections aggregating forty thousand 
specimens, ahiiost all of which were either begged or bought of 
farmers living near the fort. I do not mean exaggerate when I 
say that there is no spot in the State of Ohio where there are as 
many relics or their value so great as at this place. 

1'hursday my college friend and myself went alone to pursue 
our excavations. Our guide had spent his earning almost as soon 
as he received them and was laid up on a bender. He was as good 
as gone for two days! This day we carried on work in the valley 
at a "grave yard" near the river bank and unearthed two skele- 
tons and numerous bones, but no relics of value. When the 
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river was high last spring it washed out of its banks nearly 
twenty skeletons and seven pieces of pottery, (whole.) Some 
doctor from the east bought this pottery. I have looked in vain 
for any account of it and could not learn his name. We were 
in hopes of procuring some pottery but all our efforts were in 
vain, and we had to abandon excavations there that evening. As 
the river had washed out the cornfield quite badly the owner of 
the lot requested us not to dig there any more. 

Friday we returned to the hill and renewed work, although 
the heat was so intense that out-door labor was dangerous. 
Having thrown out the balance of the stones and dug down 
about a foot we reached a mass of bones of some dozen persons. ' 
Among these bones and mixed in the dirt were some hundreds 
of small snail shells perforated. We found a few polished bone 
beads, a couple of fine bone awls and one prong of a deer's 
antler. In the way of stone implements we found found fourteen 
arrow and spear heads, one or two large rough flint chunks 
which may have been used as heads to war-clubs, two axes, four 
celts, three small slate ornaments. There were also fragments 
of a large yellow earthen jar and bits of hematite ore. 

It was now nigh noon and wc returned to dinner. While 
there a message came from home summoning me to attend to 
business duties and I had to suddenly break off the interesting 
work. Before leaving I saw my friend the farmer and obtained 
some valuable information. As near as I can remember this is 
the conversation which took place : 

" I once saw a collector have a rude sun-dried brick which he 
claimed came from a pavement at Fort Ancient. Do you know 
anything about it?" 

** O yes. That pavement is three or four feet wide and nearly 
four hundred yards long. It is six feet beneath the ground and 
begins at the two small mounds just outside the south wall of 
the fort. The pavement runs directly south. We will dig down 
to it and study its construction when you come down. There 
is another object of interest near here, a mastodon's head cut on 
the surface of a huge granite boulder. North-east from here 
lies Freeport, and there it is where there is the largest Indian 
burying ground I know of. At one spot there in the centre of 
the grave-yard there is an altar of stones. The top of the altar 
is even with the top of the ground, the base six feet below the 
surface. The stones that comprise this altar are piled up regu- 
larly and cemented with red clay." 

I have never seen it stated that there was an ancient pave- 
ment of river stones and sun-dried bricks in any of the surveys 
or reports concerning the fort, and do not believe any one knows 
of the mastodon's head save this farmer. Both these items will 
be of great interest to archaeologists if they can be proven, and 
there is no reason why we should doubt the word of this man. 
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There is one comical feature connected with Fort Ancient. There 
is a most peculiar old individual living within her walls. He is 
possessed with the idea that a bag of gold is buried thereabouts 
and has a colored man digging here and there nearly all the 
time. This old man is the victim of many jokes, some of which 
are cruel. But he keeps right on, never giving up the search. I 
saw several of the excavations his man had made. Some of 
them were twenty feet deep. 

Trusting that some day Fort Ancient may come forth from 
the clouds which surround her and reveal a history that no 
other spot of ground in this state can equal. 

July 30, 1887. Warren K. Moorehead. 



MOUNDS IN MANITOBA. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian : 

During the past summer I investigated the question of mound 
remains in Manitoba, Canada, on the line of the Red river and dis- 
covered a number of mounds and embankments, some of which I 
opened. I have traced a continuous line of mounds from the Min- 
nesota river down the Red river to Lake Winnipeg. I opened 
some of them and made some very interesting finds, including sea- 
shell ornaments, stone tubes, pottery, beads (shell), flint implements, 
etc. I am now receiving letters from correspondents in the Cana- 
dian northwest which inform me of the whereabouts of numbers 
of mounds on lakes and streams. This is the first extensive discov- 
ery of prehistoric remains ni that district and it extends the mound 
system to limits not befoic recognized or knovv^n. I am now map- 
ping out the position of the remains and writing a paper on the 
subject, having visited Washington for the purpose of examining 
the collections there. 

Toronto, Feb. 4, 1886. Chas. N. Bei-l. 



CARVER'S CAVE. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian : 

Yours of May 10 at hand. It has been some years since I saw 
the inside of Carver's cave and I do not know whether there are 
any pictures left there or not. I first saw it some twenty years ago, 
and there was one picture which was quite distinct. It represented 
a snake. It was })robably thirty inches long, and three or four 
wide. I doubted then and do still, that it was a bona fide aborisri- 
nal hieroglyphic, but some persons claim that it was there when 
the whites first came here. I think it was made by some joking 
white man. 

Saint Paul. J. F. Williams. 
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REVOLUTIONARY RELICS IN NEW YORK. 

The following is a list of relics and coins in my cabinet: 
Revolutionary relics, i77^» ^^^ ^777' Sword used by Freeman 
the American scout in the action of Oct. 7th., 1777; sword used by 
Captain Knight in the war of 1777 and 181 2 ; point of sword plowed 
up on the battle field Freeman's farm or Stillwater, at New York; 
English side knife; lock complete, taken off of the door of the room 
where Gen. Frazier died, at bank of Hudson river; silver butter 
knife that belonged to Madam Reidoell, found in the house where 
Gen. Frazier died; cartridge box of 1776; English bayonets; Hes- 
sian bayonet; American bayonet; i 24 lb. bomb shell found in the 
river at Stillwater, N. Y., near where the English boat capsized; 
also a 24 lb. cannon ball found at same place; i 6 lb. cannon ball 
plowed up near the great redoubts on Freeman's farm where Ar- 
nold stormed them; 2 4 lb. cannon ball plowed up on the Free- 
man farm; two 3 lb. cannon ball ploughed up on above farm, 
and one 2 lb. ball; about twenty-five grape shot found on above 
farm and about one-hundred musket balls; knee and shoe buckles 
found on above battle field; also spur, gun flints, and pieces of gun 
locks; horse-pistol barrel; bit for horse belonging to some officer; 
a Burgoyne hatchet; gold-plated button that came off of Bvt. 
Brig. Gen. Peter Gansevoort's coat, 3d. Reg. N. Y. Continental 
Inf. ; one pewter button with U. S. A., also a lot of other buttons 
and copper coins found on the battle field ; two paper holders of 
1776; one cane cut off of the sprout from the tree where Gen. 
Frazier was shot and fell from his horse; pieces of the Great Re- 
doubt; one piece with grape shot in; piece of breastwork that was 
thrown up by Gen. Redisell. All of the above are Revolutionary 
relics. Indian peace pipe that belonged to Chief Red Cloud of 
Minnesota, in 1862, complete; two arrows that belonged to chief 
Spotted Tail of Dakota Ter.; Indian hammers, stone; Indian 
pestle, stone ; Indian fiesher, stone ; Indian spear heads, about twelve ; 
Indian arrows thirty or forty; three Indian axes, stone; one piece 
Indian pottery; some bells off of Indian medicine bag, etc. I have 
also a collection of coins from all parts of the world; also a list of 
copper cents almost complete; a beautiful collection of crystal 
quartz; mineral ores, and geological specimens and petrifications. 

Dr. E. R. Freeman. 



CABINET OF RELICS IN NORTHWEST OHIO. 

I will give you the number of relics which I have in my collec- 
tion and a short description of some of the rarer specimens: 

Forty-seven grooved axes. Some of these were probably used 
on ceremonial occasions as they showno marks of^wear, are large 
and beautifully grooved and polished. I have three or four spec- 
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imens that are far more perfect as works of art than any I have 
ever seen in public collections. Some of these axes have seen hard 
usage. A few are pecked without any polish; some arc partly 
polished. They weigh from one-half to eight lbs.; are from two 
and one-half inches to nine inches in length; materials: granite, 
conglomerate porphyry, quartz, etc. Twenty-five hatchets. These 
are celt form, taper from each side equally to form the butt; also 
oval in form; from two and one-half to eight inches in length. 
Some of them weigh four pounds. Twenty-six grooved hammers 
of all sizes, shapes, and material, double headed, rude, pecked, pol- 
ished, and some very poorly balanced. Eighteen hand hammers 
in all stages of wear. I do not include polished balls with these. 
Ten polished balls, round and well polished, from six ounces to 
two pounds in weight; some very handsome pebbles partly and 
wholly marked, and all shapes, from oval, one inch long, to five 
inches long and one and one-half inches thick. Thirty discoidal 
from one-half to ten pounds in weight. Some of these are rude, 
but have a depression on each side, the surfaces but little marked. 
I find these only in certain localities. From the appearance of these 
rude ones I should judge they were among the oldest relics we find. 
Chisels gouges, etc., sixty-five. Chisels long and narrow, some 
round, some nearly square. Bits in round and square in center, 
from which they gradually merge into the gouge forms. Many 
of these are very perfect and of beautiful shape and finish. Many 
show a large amount of wear and most of the gouges have been 
used by right-handed persons. I have some miniature wedges and 
gouges. One gouge two inches long, flat on one side, curved bit, 
is made of porphyry block ground, and white crystals beautifully 
polished. Another of black slate is the same size only a little 
wider. Nine hoes or adzes. Three of these are not finished, 
merely blocked out, from four to nine inches long and from two 
and one-half to five inches wide, grooved around the edges and 
over side, flat on one side convex on the other. Some are striated. 
Four modern tomahawks: one with rounded pole; one pipe pole 
three inches long, one with pipe on pole. These three arc of iron 
and steel. One of brass with a steel edge dovetailed on, a large 
pipe in place of pole, the whole finely carved. Six pottery by ex- 
change from Whiteside County, 111. Seven pipes: slate 3, wood, 
I, sandstone i, Michigan catlinite, 2. The sandstone pipe has the 
bowl and stem hole both on the surface and the bore of each is 
inclined to meet the other. Catlinate both of rare forms. Curved 
lines on both sandstone and Catlinites of angular pattern. One of 
the slate pipes is the shape of a corn cob pipe. One has a stem 
one and one-half inches long and looks like a clay pipe in shape 
with one and one-half inches of stem attached. The wooden one is 
carved to represent an owl. 

Wm. Taylor. 
Fiiidlavj Hancock Co., Ohio. 
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SHELL HEAP AT CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Shell heaps are by no means uncommon in Iowa, but one un- 
usually well exposed occurs on the "west side," Cedar Rapids. It 
It is located at the corner of A Street and 7th Avenue. Both 
street and avenue cut through the heap, giving a fine section. The 
heap is situated on a knoll near the Cedar river. About half of it 
is a cultivated field between A street and the river. In this field 
the heap is sixty paces long. The section shows the layer of 
shells to be about one foot thick. It is overlaid by a few inches 
of dark sandy soil and underlaid by sand. The shells are all Unios 
of various species. Though sadly decayed the following can be 
identified: (Nevrus.) U. metanevrus, U. alatus, (Rugosus) U. 
negosus. One or two fragments of bone were found. Flint chips 
are not uncommon, principally red or brown jasper. A few very 
small fragments of pottery were found. On the surface were 
found two flint implements. One evidently begun for an arrow. 
The point is gone but has been chipped with some care to a blunt 
rounded edge W. B. Evans. 



SKELETONS AND RELICS FOUND IN IOWA. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

Up the Niobrara river twelve miles, on the north side is the an- 
cient site of an Indian village. It is level. On the south side the 
land descends abruptly some thirty feet to the bottom lands of the 
river. On the north is a hill several hundred feet high — a pro- 
longation of the high prairie land back from the river. Two ra- 
vines, starting on the prairie lands, follow the base of the hill until 
they api^roach within a few rods of each other, when the right 
hand one bears to the right, and the other to the left, until they 
reach the bottom lands, thus forming the other two sides of an 
acute angled triangle containing about seventeen acres — a well pro- 
tected and most delightful location for a village. At the southwest 
angle of this tract, half way down the east bank to the west ravine, 
in digging a cellar the owner of the land exhumed several human 
skeletons. The massive jaw bones, and retreating foreheads, and 
heavy superciliary ridges projecting laterally and in front, and the 
broad nasal bones, show unmistakably that the inhabitants of the 
village were Mound Builders. These bones were taken from be- 
low the surface four or five feet. Since they were deposited the 
river had encroached upon the land and washed away part of the 
vault, and receded a half mile or more depositing bottom land, and 
on the bottom land, nearly a half mile from the vault the owner 
of the land gathered together a part of the remains of a petrified 
mastodon too heavy to float there or to be carried around by peo- 
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pie for amusement, found in a water course, in a cafion north of 
the Niobrara river, in longitude loo degrees or about that, by some 
freighters in 1878. 

I have a small ball which contains characters and lines on its 
surface. It is a ball of irregular shape with many elevations and 
depressions upon its surface. It has four holes on its surface. Above 
one hole on the right hand side is a groove that has been cut there. 
The ball appears to have been arranged, in its characters and lines, 
into two hemispheres, the line between the hemispheres passing a 
little to the right of the groove, and at right angles to it. One 
hemisphere is elevated in the center, over which elevation passes a 
line of slight depression, from the hole by which is the groove, 
parallel with the groove, dividing the hemispheres into two parts. 
The characters appear to be arranged with reference to the groove, 
and the green lines may have passed across it at right angles or 
neaily so. The hemisphere on the other side is depressed or flat- 
tened across the center at right angles with the elevation on the 
other hemisphere, and the characters and the green lines are at right 
angles with these on it. The whole surface of the ball has, prob- 
ably been covered with characters. The lines in green paint were 
afterwards drawn. There appear to be three kinds of characters. 
Some are mere scratches, some arc pricked in and some are engrav- 
ed. All are difficult to trace as the ball is considerably worn. 

J. R. NiSSLEY. 



"FURNACES" AND "WELLS" IN ROSS COUNTY, 

OHIO. 

Editor Am, Ajitiquanan : 

There are many fine collections in this County, there arc also 
numbers of mounds hereabouts — some twenty or thirty in this 
County alone — also many forts or fortifications both of stone and 
earth. Some that I would deem especially valuable. There is 
one place in particular about which tradition still lingers and which 
is of interest. It is an old stone wall or fort on top of a high hill whose 
base is washed by a creek historic in the early times of this state. 
About half way up this hill are the remnins of furnaces or some- 
thing similar, and around them are cinders by the wagon load, and 
there is where the tradition comes. The furnaces are mere'depress- 
ions in the ground called by the people "pot holes." In the bed 
of the creek at the foot of the hill are what are knownj as t"the 
wells," large circular formations. Whether natural or artificial I 
cannot say, but they seem to be filled with rock and excavated out 
of the rock. Between the rock filling and the outsidclis Iwhat 
looks like cement of a dark grey c.olor, ^4 inch or more thicK, and 
very hard. These "wells" are in the present bed of the^crcek and 
are some sixteen in number, and several feet in diameter.^Thc 
creek makes a bend to get to them and to get away and there are 
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indications that it at one time ran some distance farther west and 
nearer in a straight line to its direction above and below the point 
spoken of. On the west side of the stream and perhaps a mile 
away is a dirt fortification inclosing some acres of land and is in 
most places several feet in height at the present day. Bear in mind 
that the dirt fort is almost due west from the stone one on the hill 
about a mile. There is no mineral known in this locality except 
what tradition tells of, and whence these cinders and slag? There 
are several (4 or 5) large mounds a few miles south of this near 
the same stream. 

W. J. Parker. 
Roxabell, O., Dec. 7, 1S85. 



THE NATIONALITY OF LOGAN AND HIS FATHER. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian : 

I am personally much obliged for the full proof of Shikeleng's 
nationality, as given by Mr. A. L. Guss in one of your late numbers. 
It seems quite conclusive. I quoted from Morgan's "League of the 
Iroquois," a work of which I have grown sadly distrustful, sup- 
posing him to be right on that point at least, as it harmonized with 
the general opinion here. My point was that he must have been 
an Iroquois sachem^ as being intrusted with so high a post. Then 
came the puzzling statement in Zeisberger's life, of the adoption 
of the Moravians, which Mr. Guss has placed in a clear light. 

The idea that Logan was a Cayuga chief is so flrmly fixed in 
the popular mind that a monument was erected to him in Cayuga 
County, N. Y., on the site of an ancient earthwork some years 
since. As to how this belief arose opinions might differ. Accord- 
ing to some of the Pennsylvania records quoted, the mistake might 
have commenced there, where the lives of father and son were 
mainly spent. In the Life and Times of David Zeisberger, Shik- 
elling is called, in a note, an Oneida sachem in the account of 
Zinzendorf's treaty with the Indians, When I mentioned the quiet 
forest adoption of the Moravians, I passed this over because of a 
note by the author,* to this effect: "Shikelling is called an Oneida 
in the Bucdingische Saiufnlung^ but according to the unanimous 
testimony of all the sources other than those of Moravian origin, 
he was a Cayuga. His Mohawk name was Swatana." Two such 
statements, falling in with the popular belief, created no distrust in 
my mind. 

It must be remembered that in New York history the name of 
Shikellimy is scarcely known, while in Pennsylvania it was prom- 
inent. In the New York documents I remember it but once, and 
there it is said that "John Schecelany, a Delaware Indian, burned 
some houses that were built on Penn's creek." That a Cayuga 
or Onondaga sachem should have been placed there would 

* Page 109, Life aud Times of David Zeisberger, Philadelphia, 1870; 
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have been in the nature of things, since of the Susquehanna lands, 
three Cayuga sachems declared over their signatures, in 1683, 
"The aforesaid land belongs to us, Cayugas and Onondagas, alone; 
the other three nations, viz. the Sinnekes, Oneydes, and Maquaas 
have nothing to do with it." * How an Oneida sachem should be 
in power there so soon does not clearly appear. A Cayuga deputy 
would have been more in place. 

The name of Shikellimy of course is Delaware, and the / in it 
has nothing to do with identifying him as an Oneida. In all the cases 
given, where there is an alias^ the Iroquois name precedes the 
Delaware, by which he was commonly known to that people and 
the whites. He may have been in New York often, but if so he 
was there known by his Iroquois name. As to which nation he 
belonged to there, Mr. G.'s citations seem conclusive, without rais- 
ing this question. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 



STEPHEN BRULE. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

Your note of inquiry came duly to hand, but being much of the 
time away on duties connected with the ministry I could not answer 
it at once. 

The Chippewa name of Brule river is Wisadoke sibi, which 
means the same as the French word "Brule" and signifies burnt, 
so the translation would be "burnt river." Probably there is or 
was much burnt timber along the shores of said river which gave 
rise to its name. I do not think that it was called after Stephen 
Brule. The ancient name was Nemitsakouat, and the French 
name Bois Brule, or Burnt Wood river. 

Stephen Brule was a French trader and explorer under Cham- 
plain, founder of Quebec. You will find something of his career 
in volume I of Parkman's Historical Work. Reference is m^idc 
to him in the "Relations of 1663," p. 34, where it is said "The In- 
dians of the island, and the Algonquins who are the two nations one 
meets with going from the Hurons to Rebes (Quebec) wanted to 
persuade them from going to the French, saying that the people 
would play them a bad game on account of the death of one called 
Brule whom they (Hurons) had killed." Louis Amantacha, an 
Indian answered: "As to Brusle who had been massacred, he was 
not looked upon as a Frenchman, as he had left his nation to place 
himself at the service of the English." 

The Relation of 1635, p. 28 says of Brule "I likewise saw the 
place where poor Eticnnc (Stephen) Bruld was barbarously and 
treacherously asa-^sinated, which made me think some day they 
might treat us in the same manner." So writes John de Brebeuf 
to his superiors. lie was really most barbarously killed with 

♦ N. V. Doc. Hist., Vol. I, p. J96. 
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Father Lalcmcnt in 1649, by the Iroquois, at the taking of the 
Huron villagjc, St. Louis, March 16. 

Tiie Relation of 1636, p. 91, says, "They madcu> indeed a great 
speech as to friends, the object of which was to get us to leave the 
country of the Hurons altogether, or at least the Bear tribe, as be- 
ing the most wicked of all, which tribe had massacred Etienne 
Brusl^ and the good Recollect Father Nicholas and his companion 
at Sault An Recollect near Montreal; name given to said rapids 
from this fact, because it was there the father and his companion 
were thrown into the water and drowned. 

Relation of 1636, pp. 137, 138, composed by the above named 
Jean (John) de Brebeuf, speaking of a dispute about transferring 
the bones of Etienne Brusl^ says: (p. 138,) "Truly there is here 
something for which to admire the secret judgement of God for 
this i?ifa?no?ts ?nafi (cct infamc) did not deserve this honor, (to be 
buried on consecrated ground) and to tell the truth we found it 
very painful to resolve to make on his account a particular ceme- 
tery and to transport and bury in holy ground a body which had 
led such a scandalous life in the country and given to the Indians 
such a bad impression of the morals of the French." 

Relation of 1637, P* ^^7 ^^y^ ^^^^ ^ certain Algonquin declared 
that he "had seen something like a French woman who impested 
the whole country with her breath. Our Indians imagined that it 
was the sister of Eticr.ne Brusl^ who was revenging herself for 
the death of her brotl.cr." 

J. Chrysostem Verwyst, O. L. H. 



MOUND IN FLORIDA. 

Editor Am, Antiguarian: 

In February 1SS6, I was an attachee of a commission appointed 
by the governor of Florida to examine certain lands lying in prox- 
imity to the "Everglades." At the urgent request of Dr. E. M. 
Hale of Chicago, I take pleasure in presenting to the readers of the 
Antiquarian a general description of some mounds I visited dur- 
ing my trip. 

Passing down the Kissmimee river at the former site of Fort 
Basinger I visited a mound about one-quarter of a mile from the 
river, situated in flat pine land made of pure sand and from which 
nothing has ever been taken. Continuing on our way we reached 
that inland sea. Lake Okcechokee through which we passed to the 
head waters of the Caloosahatchie, where near Lake Flint is one 
of the most interesting mounds in the state. Leaving our boat 
about ten o'clock we walked some two or three miles, and after 
two hours walking, or rather trying to walk, we came to the mounds 
shown in the accompanying diagram. The most striking object 
is the large mound with its adjunct, which is an oblong mound 
about sixty feet long by forty feet wide at the base and twenty- 
five feet high, and about fifteen feet by twenty feet at the top. 
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Connected to this by a cause-way of sand is a mound about one-sixth 
the size of the one described. Both of these are situated nearly in 
the center of a redoubt about three feet high and eight to ten feet 
wide, which runs clear around the trvvo until it is intercepted by a 
canal or sort of a grand entrance about forty feet wide which slopes 
from embankments to the middle, where it is about eighteen feet 
below the level of the surrounding country. This "grand entrance" 
is about fifteen yards long, where the embankments diverge and 
the deep depression ceases. The embankment ran on the one side 
to the northwest about two-hundred yards and on the other about 
one hundred yards to the southwest, where it reached the conjunc- 
tion of two canals, one three miles long running to the Caloosa- 
hatchic river, and the other to Lake Flint, it being one and one- 
fourth miles long. C. M. Farber. 



BUFFALO TRACKS IN SOLID ROCK. 

Editor Am. Antiquariati: 

On a recent trip to Mitchell Co., Texas, I observed well worn buf- 
falo trails in solid hard sandstone. At one place on Lone Wolf Cieek, 
four miles north-cast of Colorado, the dry bed of the creek ex- 
poses a broad surface of solid rock. Across this I observed two well 
worn paths. Total depth worn in rock lo inches with 4 to 6 
inches, between tracks, in a path a little over a foot wide. The 
path indicated that the animals passed down to water, but did not 
return that way, for there were a few inches of rock perpendicular 
in front of the track, then a slope downwards into the track in 
front. At Seven Wells, 7 miles south of Colorado, a path was 
also seen ; its course leading to water, and also having same slope 
in path. The steps were 2 ft. from center to center longitudinally, 
8 inches deep, hole 14 inches long and 7 inches wide. Steps fur- 
ther apart as the hill descended. 

Yours truly, G. C. Brodhead. 

Pleasant Hills, Mo., June 30, 1887. 
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RELICS IX PENNSYLVANIA. 

Itdlfor Am. Antiquarian : 

Your circular in reference to the American Antiqua- 
rian to hand. I would be pleased to give you a record of 
the Indian Relics in my possession. I am collecting at present 
merely to prevent the works of our jDre-historic man from 
being shipped to Europe; there are regular persons or agents in 
this section of the country who Iniy all the relics up and ship them 
to Europe, and that is a thing we all should prevent as far as pos- 
sible. We have within a radius of 25 miles from here several 
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very interesting localities where the Delaware, Lenape, and their 
numerous allies held their yearly pow-wows; many of our 
streams bear to this day Indian names derived therefrom. My 
collection abounds in rare forms of axes, discoidal or quoit stones, 
celts, corn-beaters, arrow and spear points, etc. I will be pleased to 
send you a description and drawing of some of them. 

Wishing you success, and trusting the American Antiquarian 
may live long and prosper, I remain sincerely yours, 

Reading, Pa., Oct. 17th, 1885. Theo. A. Kendall. 



INSIDE VIEW OF A HUIDAH DWELLING. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

I send you an interior view of an ancient house on Queen Char- 
lotte's Island, for the Antiquarian. Use it as you think proper; 
doubtless it would interest some of your readers from the novelty 
of its style. Such houses, from their depth in the ground, are 
roomy and warm. In some villages, every house has a well of 
clear cold water in a corner of its floor. With regard to the copper 
money, I am sorry you did not give the T instead of the T. In 
speaking of their value in blankets, a mistake occurs; instead of 
"three cornered," it ought to read "three points." These points 
^^^Z are marks on the corners of each blanket to show their 
quality. 

The house from which the view was taken is strictly ancient; 
the entrance is through the oval hole in the carved column to the 
house. The depth of the floor below the outside surface ranges 
from 4 to 12 feet. The excavations for these houses range from 25 
to 50 ft. in width, and from 30 or 40 to 80 ft., or even more, in length. 
The two benches shown on every side of the house are for the in- 
mates to sleep on when there are no bed-rooms; the lower one is 
wide enough for a person to sit comfortably in a chair. The up- 
per bench in this house is ten feet wide and about six feet in per- 
pendicular height above the floor; it has a rope along the brink 
of it to prevent any one from falling off. A floor is laid from this 
bench back to a cribbing of squared logs, which prevents the earth 
from falling in, and against which the boards comprising the walls 
of the house are fixed if nailed, which seldom happens in houses 
in their towns; never in the old houses; all are set in a grove, run- 
ning the whole length of the plank. The planks used for these 
benches are all of one piece: their size is guided by the dimensions 
of the house being built. I have seen planking used for this 
purpose, 80 feet in length, 6 feet in width, and 12 inches in thick- 
ness; all hcwii out of a cedar tree by little hand adzes. They 
used also wooden wedsfes and stone hammers. These little adzes 
were made of copper until lately, when they got steel, eruh 
yettia (iron metal) from the yett suhtay (iron men, white peo- 
ple,) who visited them at the beginning of this century. The 
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floors in the houses are two inch boards; the place for the fire 
is in the center of the house; it has a bordering of sea shells, bro- 
ken very fine; the smoke gets out through a hole in the roof. The 
stick hanging over the fire w^ith the chains is used for smoking 
fish, or if wished, cooking them. The other one is for dr^'ing 
clothes by. The little room on the upper bench is a sort of box 
bed. This sort of house will soon be a thing of the past. Since 
1SS3 they have been pulling down the old houses and rebuilding 
after our style. Yours RcsSpectfuUy, 

Oakvnle, June 10, 1SS4. James Deans. 



■o- 



Editor Am, Antiquana7i: 

In reply to request, I mail you prints of a number of arrows in 
mv collection. Alv collection consist of 

Arrows and spears, (the pick from about 75,000,) 5?ooo 

Mortars from one ounce to 25 lbs. weight, 20 

Pestles, pounders and hammers, 50 

Beads and pendants, 25 

Sinkers, 10 

Scrapers, 25 

K ni vcs, 7 

Grave ornaments and other carvings, 10 

Highly carved pipes from B. C, (not prehistoric,) 8 

Articles unknown, 20 

Mrs Kunzc, of Umatilla is the only person having a large col- 
lection that I know 

Oregon City, Ogn., July 25, 'S7. H. C. Stevens. 



THE KENTUCKY SILVER FIND. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian : 

In your July number of the Antiquarian Mr. T. H. Lewis 
has replied to an article of mine which appeared in the May 
number. 

In my article I stated: "Details of the work and find almost 
lost." I also wrote to the Mr. Brown mentioned by Mr, Lewis, 
and he says (as did my article,) "The relics were found by two 
bovs whose names I do not remember." Mr. Mercer also cor- 
roborates Mr. Brown's statement. Mercer talked with the boy 
who brought the relics to Cincinnati. This boy was one of the two 
who did the digging. 

I mav have been mistaken in the location of the mound, as I 
never was at Portsmouth, but relied upon what Mr. Mercer said, 
having obtained most of the information concerning the find from 
him. But this I do know: the axe was not found with the 
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silver relics, but was found near the Old Fort in a corn-field. The 
silver and skeletons and beads did come from a mound^ although 
near the surface. What became of the other silver I do not 
know. Mr. Lewis claims that there was more found, and if there 
was it certainly ought not to be lost or scattered. 

In my narration I meant to convey the idea that the find was 
Jiistoric; of course it is not prehistoric. The mound may not be 
<lirectly opposite Portsmouth, in stating that it was I relied upon the 
word of others; but it is certain that this mound is not far off, and 
that its contents are quite valuable. 

Copper seems to have been in use among the Ohio River 
Indians. I have in my possession two axes similar to those de- 
scribed bv Mr. Lewis which were taken from a "wash out" not 
many miles above his city. The bone, shell and stone implements 
described in the previous article and stated as found "on the banks 
of the Ohio above Portsmouth" were not found a short distance 
above Portsmouth as Mr. Lewis supposes, but were found in high 
clay banks nearly fifteen miles up the river. 

Xenia, Ohio, August 6th, '87. W. K. Mooreiiead. 



■O- 



WELDED COPPER SPEAR. 

Editor Aincrican Aiitiquarian: 

In reply to your circular I would say that I have an ancient cop- 
per spear showing that it was welded by fire to the short part or 
handle q\\<\ ; found in an ancient mound in Ironton Township, Wis. 

Yours truly, C. F. Gunther. 

Chicago, Dec. 1 1, 18S6. 



-o- 



A GAME DRIVE. 

Editor Ai)i. Antiquarian: 

Hidden from view in a dense woods, on the south side of the 
Kittatinny or Blue Mountains, about three and one-half miles east 
from where the Lehigh river flows through the mountain, forming 
the Lehigh (jap, and about one and a half miles west from the 
post village of Danielsville, in the north-western county, Penn., is 
situated an ancient structure which I wish to bring to notice. 
Here, caused by the water accumulation of heavy rains 
rushing down its side, can be seen extending from near the 
summit to the base of the mountain, a gully from four to eight 
feet deep, irregular in width, and about one mile in length. 
Along and on each side of this natural incision is placed 
a line of stones, irregularly thrown together, and varying in 
height, from one to three feet apart from each other, near the 
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summit several hundred feet apart, they converge toward the base of 
the mountain where the distance is about fifteen feet. Here, the 
ends of both walls are about five feet high. This opening was 
perhaps the mouth of the drive. A few steps from this passage 
extendinof in the same direction are a number of similar walls 
thrown together in the same manner. Overgrown with trees 
and shrubbery, antl partly covered with vegetable matter decaying 
here for perhaps centuries one is prevented from telling their origin- 
al height, which was perhaps much greater than at present. The 
mountain at this spot attains an elevation of some seven hundred 
feet, and the gulch with its lines of stone tends up its side in a 
slightly slanting direction. On the summit still grows the winter- 
green plant, and the boxwood brush or tree. Deer, I am told, are 
partial to this food, and in olden time, still in the memory of 
the oldest in habitant yet living in the vicinity, congregated here 
to feed on their favorite sustenance which grew in great profusion. 

Here, then, the Indian w^atched for the gathering, and as a herd 
approached to feed forced them with hideous yells into the drive. 
Dead branches of trees and brushes perhaps added to the height 
of the stone walls, back of which were stationed savages who were 
to slaughter the animals in their frightened and terrible career 
down the steep enclosure, none of which were ever fortunate 
enough to escape. The short parallel walls at the mouth of the 
drive were no doubt erected to prevent the escape of an animal 
had it been fleet-footed enough to get through the drive. 

Three miles south from this place, in the vicinity of the post vil- 
lage of Cherryvillc was once a place of encampment of the Indians. 
Many fine objects of stone have been found here, a number of 
whicli arc in the writer's cabinet. 

In 1732 was laid out here by order of the proprietors, a reserva- 
tion of 6,500 acres in which to experiment in civilizing the Indians^ 
a number of whom were induced to settle on this spot. — [History of 
the Lehigh Valley, M. S. Henry, Easton, Penn., 1S60, p. 301. 

This section is up to the present day called "Indian Land." The 
remains of the primitive people who lived here before the advent 
of the rZuropcan are exceedingly rare, and it is only by close 
cjuestioning and careful search that their whereabouts can be dis- 
co\ cred. They had, it appears, not the desire to rear structures 
as ;n*c still to be seen in other parts of the United States. The learned 
archaM)l()<^ist, K. G. Squier, truthfully writes: "The Indian tribe 
found in possession of the country now embraced within the limits 
of Xcw England and the IVIiddle States have left few monuments 
to attest their former presence. The fragile structures which they 
creeled for protection and defense have long ago crumbled to the 
earth, and the sites of their ancient towns and villages are indicated 
only l)y the ashes of their long extinguished fires, and by the few 
rude relics which the plough of the invader exposes to his curious 
gaze. Their cemeteries, marked in very rare instances by enduring 
monuments, are now undistingulshable, except where the hand of 
modern improvement encroaches upon the sanctity of the grave. 
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The forest trees, upon the smooth bark of which the Indian hunter 
commemorated his exploits in war, or success in the chase — the 
first rude efforts towards a written language — have withered in the 
lapse of time, or fallen beneath the inexorable axe. The rock upon 
which the same primitive historian laboriously wrought out his 
rude, but to him significant picture, alone resists the erosion of 
years. Perhaps no people equally numerous have passed away 
without leaving more decided memorials of their former existence. 
Excepting the significant names of their sonorous language, which 
still attach to our mountains, lakes and streams, little remains to 
recall the memory of the departed race. 

Allentown, Penn. A. F. IjEulin. 



PERFORATED STONE FROM OHIO. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

The following is in my cabinet. The young men of the neigh- 
borhood have presented them to me from time to time. The most 
of the arrow points were found on the farm of Jesse Clark, Moul- 
ton township, Auglaize County, Ohio: 415 arrow points (perfect), 
3 pestles, 23 fleshers, 15 stone axes, 5 stone hammers, i iron toma- 
hawk, I stone tomahawk, 14 shuttels (perfect), 2 stone pipes 
(small ones), i badge or wand, i tube or call, i pipe shaped stone 
purpose unknown, i stone ten inches long pointed at ends, i stone 
shape of plumb bob, 2 odd pieces hard to describe, 25 miscellaneous 
specimens, i stone size of turkey q^^ perforated through the center 
and concave — a pretty specimen. Would like to know what was 
its use and name. 

D. W. Lawrence. 



WERE THE MOUND BUILDERS INDIANS? 

Editor Am, A?itiquarian: 

As I am a constant and thoughtful reader of the American 
Antiquarian I write you this letter of inquiry, hoping that your 
answer will assist mc materially in the study of the facts and theo- 
ries of the science of Archajology. This science presents a great 
many facts, but the difficulty is in the rational and true interpreta- 
tion of these facts. In the works that I have read from the pens 
of different authors I find a great many theories that do not agree 
with themselves, with each other or with the facts. What relia- 
ble and conclusive evidence have we that the stone implements 
were not made, and the mounds we find scattered over the Amer- 
ican continent were not constructed by the Indians who were found 
in the possession of this territory by the white men when they first 
landed on the Atlantic coast? Upon what facts do Archaeologists 
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construct the theory that they arc works of a different race, and the 
remains of an older and higher civihzation? If the Indians were 
not the builders of the mounds, then who were the Mound Build- 
ers? This question has been answered in different ways by differ- 
ent writers, but the answers arc not satisfactory because they do 
not appear to rest upon established facts nor arc they proved by 
conclusive evidence. Are there any facts in the light of which you 
can afHrm with reasonable probability to what race the Mound 
Builders belonged? I am a student of Archaeology, an honest and 
■earnest investigator, and I am in hopes that you will help me by 
giving as clear answers to these questions as you may be able to do ^ 
from your superior knowledge of the subject. 

Wm. Tucker. 
Mount Gilcad, Ohio, June 27, 1SS7. 



■o- 



STOXE PAVEMENTS AND CREMATION ASH 

HEAPS. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

The Fortney mound is situated twelve miles west from Alcx- 
andersville, and one mile south-west from Farmersville. It occu- 
pies a position on the crest of a precipitous cliff bordering Big 
Twin on the north, about one-fourth of a mile east from an ancient 
protective enclosure: 

This mound is in the form of an ellipse, and is ninety feet in its 
longer diameter, which is on a line with the cliff east and west. 
I could not determine its shorter diameter with any exactness, from 
the peculiarity of its position, which was partly on the level and 
partly on the declivity;* but it will not vary much either way from 
fifty feet. Its height at present is thirteen feet, but "old settlers" 
remember when it was much higher. I have very little" con- 
fidence in these declarations, as I find they are in many instan- 
ces unreliable, and the example before us is not an exception. The 
proof consists in the presence of an oak tree near the eastern crest, 
which is quite too large to have attained to its proportions in the 
memory of even the " oldest inhabitant," and tradition is not ad- 
missible. The truth is, the mound is truncated, which is demon- 
strated by the existence of a graded way which extends from the 
summit to the base on the west side, resulting in a sharp prolonga- 
tion at that point, which is near the crest of the cliff. On the east 
side the ascent is more difHcult, and on the north I found the angle, 
by the clinometer, marking forty degrees. On the south, or cliff 
side, a large section had been cut down, presenting a perpendicular 
exposure eight feet wide and ten feet six inches high, and hence a 
rare opportunity for the study of these unique accumulations. In 



♦The position selected in the above example is a most remarkable one. It would seem that the 
ashes were carried there and poured over the crest until the pile swelled up and spread over the 
level land. Of course the depth of the mass is much greater on the declivity than on the level. 
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this example the depth of the clay cover is five feet and a half, and 
we have an exposure of five feet in depth of the ash heap. This 
gives us three feet on the level with the addition of several feet on 
the declivity. But as the excavation does not reach the surfuce 
the actual depth of this remarkable deposit is at present conjectural. 
The diameter of this ash pile cannot be determined without an im- 
mense expenditure of labor. But the horizontality of the line 
which separates the chiy envelope from the ash heap, and which is 
sharply marked, is strongly suggestive of vast proportions. 

The prevailing color of these collections is a light yellowish 
grey when dry, but assumes a darker shade when damp. The 
example before us presents a mottled appearance, caused by isolated 
deposits of a dark color inclining to black, which appears to be due 
to microscopic particles of charcoal. With these black "pockets," 
the yellowish white nodules of Springfield clay and bone dust con- 
trast very strikingly. 

This description would be incomplete without some,reference to 
an interesting appendage to which my attention was directed by 
the courteous proprietor, Mr. Fortncy. It consists of a paved 
work in the form of rubble which covers a space fifty feet in breadth 
and ninety feet in length, or the entire length of the mound. At 
one point, namely, the base, or terminus of the mound, the graded 
pathway extends under the mound. The material consists of flat 
limestone, recent conglomerate, boulders and grey-heads, some of 
which would weigh probably one hundred pounds. The entire 
space indicated is thickly overspread and covered with a thin coat- 
ing of soil. In the execution of this work there there was no ef- 
fort at precision ; but the stones were thrown down without regard 
to order or symmetry, hence in some spots they occur in great 
abundance, in others they form a single stratum ; but where this 
form is noticed the depth of the pavement is maintained by the 
increased size of the boulders, resulting in a level surface. 

A wagon road, which is located near the base of the mound, is 
completely paved from one side to the other, which might lead to 
the inference that the work is of recent date, and that these stones 
had been transported with the view of repairing the road; this, at 
least, was my own conclusion; but Mr. Fortney speedily dissipated 
this error by digging out with his mattock, in my presence, large 
quantities of stone, not only in the beaten track, but in the fence 
corners and in the field adjoining where, at a distance of fifty feet 
from the base of the mound, the work ceases abruptly. The com- 
pact character of this pavement may be inferred from the fact that 
at any point within the area the stroke of the pick is arrested by a 
stone. There is a singular absence of stone in the vicinity, except in 
the bed of the Twin, from whence the flat limestones, at least, must 
have been procured, as the bedded rock have been removed from 
a large area, and an immense Loess bluff deposited in its place. 
Mr. Fortney pointed out the locality from whence the recent con- 
glomerate, used on the occasion had been taken, which is on the 
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side of the cliff where it crops out in the form of cemented sand 
and gravel. 

But we have an incontrovertible argument in support of its arti- 
ficial origin, based upon the mixed condition of the underlying soil, 
which is a black loam with which yellow clay is blended, exhibit- 
ing unequivocal evidence of disturbance. It is a singular fact that 
beyond this pavement is a yellow tenacious clay, covered with a 
thin soil, also yellow. I conclude therefore that the black soil, un- 
derlying the paved work, was transported. Evidence of this 
strange performance is not wanting, but the object is obscure. 

As this work, in its general features, resembles a "fire be<l" on 
an extensive scale, we sought dilligently for some evidence of it. 
But aside from one large boulder which exhibited marks of heat, 
our search was fruitless. 1 have no conjecture to present, as to 
the object had in view ; but the labor involved in the transportation 
of this amount of stone, the greater part of which was carried up the 
face of a mound eighty-six feet in height, would seem to justify us in 
attributing to it a more than ordinary significance. 

What was the probable object of these strange observances? If 
these vast heaps consist of ordinary wood ashes, what value did 
they possess, in the estimation of this people, to merit such extra- 
ordinary solicitude? We know that ashes, in isolated deposits, or 
as an important ingredient in stratification, is a prominent feature 
in mound sepulture; from which it may be inferred that a super- 
stitious efficacy was attributed to them. 

But the subject becomes more complicated and obscure from the 
fact that in some instances these piles are diffused with foreign 
substances, as microscopic particles of sand, nodules of burned clay, 
and Springfield clay. Furthermore, it will be remembered that 
in two instances the burned crust was present, which is a com* 
mon accompaniment of interment by cremation. And if to this we 
add the discovery of a gorget on one of these burned covers, we 
arc presented with a train of conditions wholly at variance with 
our conceptions as to the common sense of this people. Viewed, 
however, in the light of human reliquiai the above conditions as- 
sume a tangible and intelligent aspect. In this light then we will 
briefly "look into it." 

It is well known that cremation was a prevailing form of inter- 
ment among the Mound-builders, although inhumation was occa* 
sionally practiced ; but the examples are so rare, so inadequate, in 
view of the dense population which once existed here, that they arc 
now c(jmmonly rec(Fgnizcd as the tombs of rulers and others high 
in authority. We must therefore seek elsewhere for the ashes of 
the common people. How were they disposed of? If by inhuma- 
tion, their burial places arc still concealed from us. But assum-> 
ing that these ash heaps contain the aggregated remains of the 
masses, cremated in various and distant parts of the country, and 
at stated periods, deposited on one pile, we have secured a ray of 
light, and the mystery is divested of part of its charms. 

In summing up the arguments in support of this assumption it 
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may be stated that small mounds — mere mole-hills, are occasionally 
discovered, characterised by a burned clay crust several inches 
thick, under which we find charcoal, ashes, and bone dust. The 
inference is that here a body was consumed, then covered with 
clay on which a fire was built and continued until a brick-like crust 
was formed. A few inches of earth was then superimposed. Iii 
this manner the remains may have been protected until the proper 
time arrived for a general interment. 

As Springfield clay is often found in burial mounds as covers, it 
is presumable that this material, when accessible, was employed on 
these occasions. On removing the ashes, a large amount of ex- 
traneous matter would necessarily be gathered up with them. 
Hence the presence of these foreign substances. 

But the strongest evidence of their human origin is based upon 
the burned crust, and the ample clay envelope. Now, although 
these proofs of "fires" are not always present in sepulchral 
mounds, / have invariably found human remains beneath them. 
The clay envelope is a mark of affection and profound regard • 

S. H. BiNKLEY. 



Editorial. 



THE GREEN STONE AXE. 
18 IT A ^'CnALVmnUATW* 

The unsatisfactory nature of a crowded session of a scientific 
association was illustrated by one little incident which occurred at 
the recent meeting of the A. A. A. S. in New York. At that 
meeting Mr. G. F. Kunz brought into the room occupied by 
section H., a beautiful green stone axe which was discovered in 
Nicaragua. The axe was so unique and so strange that all were 
at once interested in it, but unfortunately no opportunity was afford- 
ed to express an opinion concerning it, and the session closed with- 
out any explanation. Our readers will however be pleased to- 
know that these stone axes are not so strange and curious as at 
first seemed, and that they can be easily explained. 

By turning to the proceedings of the Am. Antiquarian Society 
for 1 88 1, they will find a very interesting article on the subject by a 
very competent archaeologist, Prof. Phillip Valentini. This article is 
based on Prof. Fischer's work on Nephrite and Jadeite. These are 
the remarks which he makes. "Green and blue glass beads 
were objects of a lively barter between the natives of Yucatan and 
the crew of Cordova's expedition in 15 16. The Spaniards were 
ignorant as to the ground of the predilection of the natives for these 
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trinkets. It was found afterward that green stone axes and relics 
called chalchihuites were regarded as having marvelous powers. 
They were not only used for the cure of a disease of the kidneys, 
but were regarded with great veneration, for if the stone were laid 
upon the tongue of the deceased it would help the soul to pass the 
severe ordeals before reaching Quetzal Cohuatl, Heaven. The 
same story of the magic and medical power inherent in the green 
stone was found by the learned Europeans to be also in vogue with 
Asiatics. A large number of nephrite celts have been dredged 
from the Helvetian Lakes, and were common among ihe Swiss 
Lake Dwellers. Nephrite has nothing in common with the emer- 
alds or other jewels of green color. It belongs to the hornblende 
is a varied light green. It is very hard. Only the diamond is 
able to make an impression upon it. There are three varieties of 
this green stone mfneral. First, is nephrite proper; the second 
jadeitc; and the third, chlora-melanite. Jadeite and chloro-mclan- 
ite are chemically different from nephrite, whose magnesia is rep- 
resented by argilaceous earth. They are not so homogeneus and 
the color is a spinach-green. Chloro-melanite is interspersed with 
yellow particles. The home of the nephrite is Turkestan. It forms 
a system of massive rock-like sand-stone trap or granite. The 
Emperor of China has monopoly of the nephrite mines here. 
Another home for nephrite is New Zealand, and a third in 
Irkutsk. Turkestan seems to be the starting point of most of the 
nephrite relics. Nephrite mines are known only to exist in Asia. 
Nephrite and jadeite differ from serpentines, felsites, silicates, 
orthaklas and saussurites, which are called by Prof. Fischer falso- 
nephritcs. 

The home of the jadeite was found to be in mines which be- 
longed to the King of Burmah, whose dynasty from time imme- 
morial had enjoyed the monopoly of selling objects manufactured 
from the precious green stone, 

The Mexican chalchihuites are supposed to be green silicates 
whose mines are located in the "Cerrillos" of Mexico. 

Ten specimens of jadeite and chloro-melanite were taken from 
America and thev found their wav into Prof. Fischer's cabinet« 

The nephrite stone shaped by the ancient Orientals to the form 
of a celt, is not only discovered in Asia, but also in Euroj^e and 
America. Therefore pre-historic communications by the Asiatics 
with Europe as well as America is suggested. This is the con- 
clusion reached by Prof. Fischer. Prof. Fischer made a large 
collection of green-stone relics. He found about one hundred and 
eighty-nine of pre-historic nephrites. They show a remarkable 
similarity of shape, having either the forms of chisels or of celts. 
None of the Pwuropean specimens show ornamental carving. 

Mr. \''alentini made a remarkable discovery in connection with 
a green-stone chalchihuatl which was dug out from an ancient grave 
in Cost.i Rica. The stone approached the celt in form. One side 
of it was polished, the other side had been carved. The workman 
had begun to saw lengthwise but had i:)referred to break the stone 
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into halv^es. It was unknown by what instrument the cuts 
were made or the polish secured. It is supposed that the sawing of 
stone was practiced by the Mexicans with string and sand. Prof. 
Valentini describes two nephrite tablets or Chalchihuites, as he 
calls them, both of which had been sawed. His explanation of the 
sawing is ingenious. He says that nephrite ceased to be imported 
into America and that it became very scarce. But the sacred 
character of the stone continued. The supposition is that pieces 
were sawed off from the Chalchihuites and were placed on the 
tongue of the deceased as a sort of charm or passport to carry the 
soul to the native paradise. Prof. Valentini then goes on to de- 
scribe the two Chalchihuites, one of them in the museum of 
Leyden, called the Leyden Plate, and the other preserved in the 
Berlin museum called the Humboldt Celt. Both of these he main- 
tains came from America, as they contain Central American sym- 
bols. He finishes the article with an explanation of the symbols 
carved upon the relics and concludes with the following words: 
"But, if I look at our strong, massive specimen, and consider that 
there exists still others of its kind, and even of a much larger size, 
I feel positively at a loss for a suitable explanation, and still more 
at loss to state the special work these large thick celts were able ta 
perform." Now the peculiarity of the green-stone axe exhibited by 
Mr. Geo. F. Kunz at the American Association is this, that it has 
a Malay face upon it. 

It is a heavy, thick, clumsy looking celt made with square cor- 
ners and resembles a wedge as much as it does a celt. It has also- 
cuttings on the back as if two pieces had been sawed out of it. It 
is probable that the pieces had been taken out of the back and had 
been put to the same use which Prof. Valentini suggests: placed 
on the tongue of some deceased person to give a safe passage to the 
soul. But the Malay face shows the origin of the stone. The 
figure is carved in low relief. The arms are folded below the face 
and in the hand there is a small figure of a celt or stone ax. The 
face covers the large and heavy part of the wedge. It is a Malay 
face, the eyes, the lips and the whole contour of the countenance 
showing that it is. We have then in this single relic good evidence 
of contact with the Asiatic continent. 

The date of the stone 'or of its carving is, course, unknown 
and yet the cutting upon the back would show that the stone had 
been used in the pre-historic times before the importing of nephrite 
and jadeitc had ceased. It is a very interesting relic and one that 
suggests more than might at first be supposed. 



■0- 



MUSEUMS IN NEW YORK. 

The opportunity of visiting the museums in New York on the 
occasion of the meeting of the A. A. A. S. was doubtless improved 
by others. The editor of the Am. Antiquarian would, however^, 
take the occasion to express his gratitude to the gentlemen connected 
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with these museums for their kind attention and for the time given 
by them in pointing out objects of interest. The Editor would extend 
thanks to the following gentlemen: — Prof. Isaac P. Hall, Gen. 
Lewis P. di Ccsnola, of the Metropolitan Museum; Mr. L. P. 
Gratacapof the Museum of Natural History, to the Secretary and 
Librarian of the Long Island Hist. Soc'y in Brooklyn; to the 
Committee on Entertainment for the opportunity of visiting the 
Museum on Government Island, and the objects of interest at 
West Point. Also to Mr. Geo. F. Kunz, who politely invited 
the editor to attend the Geologists in their excursion to Hoboken 
and the pleasant entertainment given at his private residence. 

Thanks are also due to the Librarian of Columbia College for 
access to the hidden stores of pamphlets and books, and to the 
President of the Hamilton Club House of Brooklyn for seeing the 
interesting painting of Washington and his Friends which adorn 
the walls of the elegant rooms. 

At the Metropolitan Museum we had the unusual privilege of 
gaining access to rooms which are generally closed to visitors and 
to inspect certain curiosities unknown to the public. Gen. Cesnola 
kindly took the editor into these rooms and pointed out many 
extremely interesting objects. Among them a number of mum- 
mies which have been secured from Egypt, the possession of 
which has not been made known to the public. Also a series 
of casts of ancient art, such as the Lion Gate at Mycenas, etc. 

In the museum at Government Island, there are several complete 
costumes of Indian warriors wath their feather head-dress, buck- 
skin leggings and other native trappings, all of which are difficult 
now to secure, at any rate in their genuine aboriginal condition 
and not made to order. 

There is another museum in New York which contains some 
very interesting antiquities, namely, that of the Historical Society 
with its Abbott collection of Egyptian mummies and relics, which 
we did not see. It is generally closed during the months of July 
and August, therefore \vc did not reach it, though we understand 
that access w^as gained by a few. 

o 



THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

In 1S79 the Am. Antiquarian contained a notice of the latest 
acquisition to the ethnological collections of this museum. The 
Dc Morgan collection, so called after its orginator, a French no- 
bleman, purchased by Robert L. Stuart, Esq., consisting of imple- 
ments, of the following groups of objects: Implements of the 
ArchiL'olithic and Neolithic Periods, from central France, excavated 
in the Loire Valley. vSpecimens from the south of France, from 
the caves of Dordognc, including a line series of bones, many of 
thcni engraved. Implements from the gravel beds of Warren 
Hill, Suffolk, England, from excavations personally conducted 
by Canon (jreenwell, of Durham Cathedral. Obsidian instruments. 
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from new discoveries made in ancient Crete and Greece, which 
bear a striking resemblance to objects of the same material found in 
Mexico. A select scries of stone and bronze articles, from the 
Swiss lakes, is one of the most interesting features of the collection. 
This consists of numerous objects of syenite, diorite, porphyry, jade 
etc., most of them in their original handles of stag-horn ; also clay 
vases and fossil bones of arctic animals. The collection illustrating 
the Bronze Age contains numerous ornaments, axes, razors, fish- 
hooks, etc. The Bronze Age of Great Britain and France is also 
represented by a choice set of arms and tools. Since that time the 
museum has received the large collection formerly belonging to 
Col. Chas. C. Jones, Jr., illustrating the pre-historic archaeology 
of Georgia and the Southern States; also a portion of the Squier 
& Davis collection, that portion which was not sent to the Black- 
more Museum, England, consisting mainly of pottery vessels and 
vases from Ohio and others from Mexico. Besides these are 
several other valuable collections, chiefly a large collection of 
wooden specimens from the Northwest coast, purchased by Mr. 
Frank Boas. Among these are many manufactured relics such as 
wooden columns or ancestral posts, wooden idols and masks which 
have little archaeological value, although they illustrate the ethno- 
logical customs of the region from which they were brought. The 
arrangement of the archaeological relics is somewhat imperfect. 
The collections of individuals where they are large enough is well, 
but where pottery from the mounds of Mexico are placed in the 
same case with a dried up or salt-preserved body from a cave in 
Tennessee, and a miscellaneous assortment from various places, the 
arrangement does not seem so satisfactory. The advantage furnished 
by this collection is that one may compare the flint relics, both 
paleolithic and neolithic, from France with the neolithic relics 
from the U. S., although it would be still better if there were 
paleolithic relics collected in America in the cabinet for the purpose 
of comparison. 

It should be said that the large collection of Mr. A. E. Douglas 
occupies one of the rooms of the building. This consists of a large 
number of flint implements from Missouri formerly owned by Mr. 
J, E. Jones, Kcvtesville, Mo.; also a large number of bronze he- 
matite relics oi perforated tablets, mainly from Ohio, of arrow 
heads from all quarters, and of carved pipes of various patterns. 
Mr. Douglas' collection is very valuable and taken with the col- 
lection made by Mr. C. C. Jones of Georgia, would very well rep- 
resent the prehistoric archaeology of the entire Mississippi Valley. 
Mr. James Terry has also in the museum a large collection of 
stone relics, many of which he has gathered in Oregon and on the 
Pacific coast. The collection of stone relics in the Museum of 
Natural History of Central Park is one of the most complete in the 
United vStates. It at least furnishes the foundation for a depart- 
ment in the museum which is not to be despised, but which needs 
only the personal superintendence of one who is an enthusiast to 
grow into one of the very best in the United States. 
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The ethnological collection is a good one. Implements of wood 
are gathered here from many countries, mainly from the Islands 
of the sea, such as the Feejee and Caroline Islands. 



DEATH OF PROF. AVfiRY. 

We arc sorry to record the death one of our associate editors, 
Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 

Prof. Avery was an indefatigable student and a most excellent 
scholar. His specialty was the Archaeology, Ethnology and Phi- 
lology of the uncivilized tribes of the Far East, and no man in 
America and perhaps no man in the world was better inforined on 
the subject than he. These tribes may properly be called Indians 
though their residence is in the far east, and in the midst of the 
civilized races of the old world. The readers of the Antiqua- 
rian will have noticed how valuable Prof. Avery's researches arc, 
especially as they brought out the parallel between the native cus- 
toms of this region and those which prevailed in this country. 
The department must however be dropped, for no one can fill 
Prof. Avery's place. The last line written by his hand was a ref- 
erence to the proof of the notes contained in this number. 

We are glad to bear our testimony to the unvarying kind- 
ness, the enduring patience, the thorough conscientiousness, the 
modest quiet spirit, the sincerity and the manliness of our associate. 

lie was given up to his favorite studies, having just resigned his 
position that he might prosecute them more fully. 

He was acquainted with fifteen languages and was well inform- 
ed in all oriental matters. His articles have been published by the 
Oriental Society, by the Philosophical Society of Great Brittain, 
and by the American Antiquarian, and have been read and 
appreciated by the best scholars in this country and Europe. 

Prof. Avery began his literary career while an instructor in 
Grincll College, Iowa. His connection with the college at Bruns- 
wick gave him better opportunities and he improved them to the 
edification of others. It is a misfortune to have such a man cut off 
in the midst of his days. Prof. Avery was a christian gentleman. 
He was a member of the Congregational church, a teacher of a 
large Bible class and a useful man. His publications must, how- 
ever, be his monument and we are glad to say that the American 
Antiqitarian contains the most of them. 

DR. CHAS. RAU. 

One of the most eminent archicologists of the United States was 
Dr. Chas. Rau of Washington, D. C. We had been informed of 
his sickness by a letter in his own hand writing,very much as in 
the case of Prof. John Avery. We were shocked at the announce- 
ment of his death. It would seem as if the editor had been favor- 
ed with the last words of two very worthy men. Dr. Rau was a 
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very reliable scholar, a very careful investigator and an excellent 
classifier, and during his connection with the Smithsonian had come 
to be regarded as one of the chief authorities in the department of 
American archaeology. His articles on the Stone Age in Europe 
published in Harper's Magazine has also given him considerable 
reputation as a popular writer and author. The books which he 
has written may be regarded as standards. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Antiquity op Man in the United States.— Col. Charles Whittlesey has 
obtained evidence of the existence of two races of man, and possibly of a Ihlrd 
intcrmedialc race, as having held possession of the northern portion of the 
American continent — the more recent of them being the North American In- 
dian or red men; the earlier race he terms the mound-builders. The antiquaries 
of Europe regard the people who used flint instruments as being prior to those 
who had implements of stone; and the latter, again, as older than the races 
using bronze or oilier metals. In the United Slates, the race next prior to the 
white man had very few implements of stone; their knives and arrowheads, their 
war implements and their agricultural tools, were almost entirely flint ; they 
had very few and rude instruments of native copper. The mound-builders, on 
the contrary, who precedul the red men, produced tools in the reverse order; 
their axes, adzes, and mails were very numerous, and sometimes of stone; 
their copper tools abundaiii : but those of flint very rare. Hence, in this in- 
stance, the most ancient people were the most industrious; they cultivated the 
soil; they possessed more mechanical ingenuity, and left more prominent and 
permanent monuments. On the Atlantic coast, from Nova Scotia to Florida, 
are numerous shell heaps, identical with those of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, and known as kjoekkenmaddings. The examination of several caves 
gave bones of the wolf, deer, bear, rabbit, etc., mixed with skulls of the red 
race, and not dating back apparently more than 2000 years. Col. Whittelsoy 
estimates 2000 years as the period also of occupation by th.e mound-building 
race; which docs not lake us back as far as the beginning of the historical 
period in Asia and Africa. 

Numismatic and Antiquarian Society.— The usual sthted meeting of the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society was held on the evening of the 1st inst., 
at its hall, Eighteenth and Chestnut streets. Mr. Edwin A. Barber submitted 
a paper on the secret habits of the North American Indians, and a discussion 
on the subject followed, which w^as participated in by the members present. 

Mr. Phillips presented two papers by Dr. Macedo, of Lima. 1. The penal 
system of the Incas. 2. Their S3'stem of fortifications. He read various notes 
of interest, among others one referring to the reply of M, Lucien Adam to Dr. 
Brinton's strictures on the Taensa Grammar and Dictionary, 

Mr. Outerbridgc made a communication in reference to a collection of an- 
cient coins which had been sent by Mr. Williams to Mr. Whitney with the 
Assyrian slab shown at the May meeting, and exhibited specimens of the silver 
pieces of Demetrius, Soter, Ileraclea, Arsinoe, Cleopatra and.Ptolemy, together 
with an Assyrian tseal from Nimroud. The alter consisted of a small perfo- 
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rated cylinder of bcmalite engraved with the figure of a king and an inscrip- 
tion in cuneiform characters, and probably dated about 1000 B. C. 

The President exhibited a cast made by the Smithsonian Institution 
of the tablet discovered in an Ohio mound by Rev. Dr. McLean, and said that 
it was of the same character as the other tablets that had been found. 

There was also exhibited an Indian iron tomahawk, a probable relic of the 
French and Indian wars; a curious Indian shrine of carved wood; a Chinese 
flute made of bamboo, and two Chinese tobacco pipes of wood, resembling ap- 
ple, one with gold fish and the other with a figure of a seal and a bird 
carved in relief. 

Mr. Edwin A. Barber presented the socie'y with 200 pamphlets relating to 

arcba^olo^y and ethnology. 

The death of the Hon. George Harrison, a member of the society, was an- 
nounced as having taken place on the 9th of September, in the 74th year of 
his age. 

It was moved tliat the special thanks of the society be tendered to Isaac 
Myer, E^q., for the gift of his beautiful book on the Waterloo medal. 

Pkogkam of a. a. a. S. for 1887.— Section H.— Anthropology Vice Presi' 
dent, D. G. Brinton, of Media ; Secretary, Chas. C. Abbott, of Trenton. Member 
of Council, Amos W. Butler, of Brookville. Members of sectional Committee, 
S. D. Peet, of Mendon, Frank Baker, of Washington, Wm, M. Beauchamp, 
of Bakhvinsvillc. Members of Sub Committee on Nomiations, Joseph Jastrow, 
of Baltimore, Philo Hoy, of Racine, Stewart Culin, of Philadelphia. Papers 
Read: Aboriginal New York Villages, 25m.. by W. M. Beauchamp. Recent 
archrclogical investigations in the Cham plain Valley; 15 m. : by G. H. Perkins. 
Study of a small and isolated community in the Bahama Islands; 20 m.: by T. 
Wesley Mills. On the correlations of certain mental and bodily conditions in 
man; 20 m : by Chas. Porter Hart. What is it? 15 m.: by E. W. Claypole. 
On the assumed mythical character of Professor Heer's Atlantis Theory; 15 ni.: 
by J. Kost. Illustrative notes concerning the Minnesota Odjibways; 20 m.: 
by 3Iiss F. E. Babbitt. China in America; a study in the social life of the 
Chinese in the Eastern cities of the United States; 16 m. : by Stewart Culin. The 
true basis of ethnology; 20m.: by Horatio Hale. Sensory types of memory and 
apperception; 25 m. : by Jos. Jastrow. Music and poetry of the Eskimos; 
10 in. : by F. Boaz. The Palffiolithic age in America; 15 m.: by 8. D. Peet. 
The subdivision of the Paloeolithic period; 15 m. : by D. G. Brinton. The 
Indians of British Columbia; 20m. : by F. Boaz. Totemism and animal wor- 
ship; was it confined to the races who were in the hunter stage? 15 m. : by 8. 
D, Peet. The Serpent Mound of Adams Co., O. ; 15 m. : by F. W. Putnam. On 
the preservation of Aboriginal remains in America; 5m. :by Alice C. Fletcher. 
System of symbols adapted for American Prehistoric Archceology; 10 m. : by 
Will De Hass. On the Santhals of Northeastern Bengal; 30 m. : by 8. Kneeland. 
Anthropolo.iry as a study in a college course; 5 m.: by G. H. Perkins. Some 
of the unsolved problems connected with the stone age; especially as to its 
subdivision; 15 m. : by S. D. Peet. The Niam Niams and their neighbors; 10 
m. : by Franz Boas. Evidences of a pre-Indian occupation New Jersey; 15 m.: 
by Chas C. Abbott. Some aborginal dwelling sites in the Champlain Valley; 
7 m. : by D. S. Kellogg. The relation of archrcological remains to river ter- 
races; 10 m.: by A. W.Butler. Preliminary studies of Platycnemic Tibis; 
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20 m.: by Frank Baker. The philosophy of wit, humor and satire; 15 m. : by 
Melville D. Landon. 

Jade in British Columbia 's the subject of a paper read before the Natural 
Hist. Sociely of Monlreal by Dr. G. M. Dowsman, March 28. Several speci- 
mcDs were exhibited. 

Geology of Palestine. — The committee sent out by the Palestine Explo- 
ration Society in 1883-4, reached some very interesting results in determining 
the geological structure of the Holy Land. Five districts were discovered 
as follows: 

1. The Maritime District stretching from the Isthmus of Suez along the 
coast to the base of Mt. Carmel. This has an average elevation of 200 feet 
formed of post-pliocene sands and grirvels upraised since the pliocene epoch. 

2. The Table Land of Western Palestine formed of cretaceo-nummulic 
limestone disposed in the form of an arch with an average elevation of 2500 
above the sea. A very ancient follows along the line of the water-shed, 
along which most of the villages, Sheeken, Nain, Sychor, Bethel, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, and Hebron were built. 

8. The line of the Jordan, the Gher of the Dead Sea, and the Arabah da 
pression, caused by a great fault or fracture of the strata, composed of creta- 
ceous limestone on the west side of Nalion, sandstone on the east side and 
crystnline rocks at the southern extremity. The opinion is that the Dead Sea 
formerly filled the entire valley to a height of 1300 ft. above the present level. 
There are terraces on the Gher of the Dead Sea which correspond with those 
on the Mediterranean. The waters of the Jordan never flowed into the Gulf 

of Arabah, but a lake filled its valley for 200 miles from Merom or Huleb to 
the Arie Afu Weridel. 

4. The table land east of the Jordan, with a level of 5000 ft., formed of 

cretaceous limestone resting on Nubian sandstone. The valley of the Arobat 

is situated m this district a valley traversed by the Israehtes on their way from 

Mt. Hor to the fords of the Jordan and by the Queen of Sheba on her visit 

to Solomon. 

Rings IN Akcient Times. — The peculiar veneration with which the ring 
form was regarded by the early English is verv noticeable. The great Mid- 
gard serpent which held the cosmos together performed this feat by holding 
his tail in his mouth so as to form a gigantic ring. Thus the smith was ac- 
cusiomed to think of the ring as the highest and most perfect of forms. Golden 
lings or biacelets were worn upon the arm and these were bestowed by the 
king or yarl upon the warrior who distinguished himself. Some of these 
bracelets, especially the silver ones, were made in the form of snakes coiling 
in many folds around the arm. Some were delicately worked to represent 
fragments of serpents intertwined. The helmet or hat was protected by a ring 
of steel around the base, and the armor was also made of rings- Rings of 
gold and silver and bronze were also used as currency by the Scandinavians, 
who paid for the tin found among the Britons in this way. The ring 
money of the Kelts and Cyrari is spoken of by Caesar. The pet name the 
Danes applied to themselves was Ring Danes. It is possible that the earth rings 
that were common in Great Brittain at an early date, were derived from the 
Dane superstition, or rather from a mingled serpent and sun worship, the 
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symbols of the worship thus being embodied in their sacred enclosures as thejr 
were in Iheir personal ornamentation, as the cross in modem times may be 
seen in the chapel of churches, in the symbol on the steeples, or in the per- 
sonal ornaments of the devout. 

Oriental Grammars. — Under the title of Porta Linguai^um OrientaUum, a 
series of short oriental grammars has been published; a Hebrew grammar by 
Herman L. Stracls, an Arabic by Socin, a Syriac by Nestle, a Ethiopic by 
Pretorius. In addition to the four here mentioned, Latin grammars of the 
Chaldee (Armaic), the Samaritan, and the Armenian languages, by Petermann, 
were published years ago, and are to be issued in new editions in the near 
future. There are also announced as forthcoming numbers of this series, a 
Targumic grammar, by Merk, of Heidelberg; a Persian grammar, by Seybold, 
of Maulbronn ; a Turkish grammar, by Gosche, of Halle ; an Assyrian grammar 
by Frcderich Delitzsch, of Leipzig; an Egyptian grammar, by Erman, of 
Berlin; a Coptic grammar, by Steindoi*ff, of Berlin, 

The Kosicrucians. — It is supposed that the ancient mysteries, lemplars, 
free masons and rosicrucians are secret societies concerning which the anti- 
quarian has much to say. The department of literature has, liowcver, never 
3'ieldcd any very great amount of sohd and substantial facts, the purpose of 
most writers having been to hide the facts and continue the, mystery. Mr, Har- 
gravc Jennings, who has written on the Rosicrucians, and who comes forward 
as the historian of the order, has kept up the custom. *'His book is simply a 
mass of ill-digestcd erudition concerning Phallicism and fire worship, the round 
towers of Ireland and serpent symbolism, offered with a charlatanic assump- 
tion of secret knowledge as an exposition of Rosicrucian philosophy." — A. E. 
W((iteui Waff orcVs Antiquarian for Feb. '87. 

Ancient Legends of Ireland.— Lady Wilde has written a book on the 
Ancient Legends, Mystic Cbarms, and Superstitions of Ireland. Chapters are 
devoted to the Wake Orgies, the Banshee, the May Festival, November Spells, 
the Baal Fires and Dances at ^lidsummer, IMarriage Rites, the Evil n> e. Fairy 
Music, Superstition concerning Animals, Herbs and the Holy Wells, Medical 
Superstitious, Cures and Charms. — WalforcVs Antiquarian, Feb. '87. 

^louND Builder's Clotil — A mound near Circlevillc, Ohio, has been ex- 
cavated bv N. E. Jones which is said to have contained an altar formed of 
drir/cH and viortar (!) covered with a bed of charcoal. On the charcoal a 
♦'winding sheet" which enclosed charred bones. **There were three wraps, all 
diifering in fineness of texture but woven in the same way. Each of these 
wraps could be removed separately and in pieces of several yards in width and 
length. In this wrap was also a stone, the upper side highly polished, the 
lower side, or that resting on the charcoal, burned; and had the appearance 
of blood burned and adherin;;." The mound was IS ft. high, 50x80 ft. diame- 
ter at the base; 2.'5x40 ft. at the summit. — The Journal of the Cinninnati Soc*p 
of y at. J It if. April, 1887. 

Preservation of Monuments. — A memorial has been sent by the Cincin- 
nati Soe'y of Nat. Illst to the Legislature of Ohio, setting forth tliat the Old 
Fort, or Fort Ancient, was being destroyed, and asking that as a specimen of 
civilization and engineering skill of the aacient inhabitants, it should be pre- 
vented. The request was that it might be purchased and made a public park* 
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This is a move ia the right diection. If the legislatures of other states could be 
aroused to the impurtance of preserving the moauments, or even of securing a 
survey and record of the monuments, it would be very desirable. Legislatures, 
however, are quite ready to appropriate money for the erecting of a race 
course in a fair ground, and spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in the pur- 
chase of grounds for agricultural farms and fairs, but the ancient monuments 
cannot be protected by law. Such at least is the case in most states. AVe 
hope that Ohio may be an exception and set an example to other states. By 
and by the legislatures will wake up to a sense ot the value of these monu- 
ments, and wonder that Ihev were allowed to be destroyed, but perhaps too late. 

** Waste Land AVanderings."— The following is a quotation from the re- 
view of the last book written by Dr. C. C. Abbott contained in the Literary 
TForW for April 1887: 

This keen observer had novel experiences; as when he "caught an unusually 
large mud-minnow, which had swallowed a pike; and In the pike's stomach 
was a small mud-minnow, and in its stomach were Hie remains of a inke. Four 
fish as one!" And also when he saw (p. 241) a cloud of mosquitoes "half a 
mile wide, and one hundred yards from front to rear," making a sound 'like 
a train of cars passing over a bridge;" and witnessed a migration of red-wings 
numbering, as he thought, "fifty thousand birds in the flock;" and tried mili- 
tary tactics with seven fishes that kept in a row and advanced or retreated as 
he directed their movements; all of which indicates that this is a captivating 
book, one for the out-of-door literature department of your own or the public 
library." Dr. Abbott is the authority most relied upon at present for the exis- 
tence of a Paleolithic age in America! 

Masks and tiieiu Pukposes. — We have recently received drawings of bone 
idols from Mrs. Helen A. Kunzie, in which native faces are depicted, but with 
modern costumes. One idol has a human figure depicted on the lower part, 
but with the beak and face of a bird above it after the manner of the totem 
posts found in the northwest coasts. Another idol has a peculiarly owlish 
looking face engraved upon it; underneath the face are knife like or leaf-like or- 
naments which resemble a rufllc around the face, but they may have been 
intended to represent a feather head-dress. We have also been permitted to 
look at the collection of large wooden masks which have been gathered in 
the British possessions and placed in the Museum of the Natural Hist. Society 
of New York Central Park. These masks are very grotesque and resemble 
both the idols and the genealogical trees, at least in one particular— and that 
is the animal and human features are so blended together one would suppose 
that the three classes of relics were designed for the same purpose, or at least 
sprung from the same source, and yet in conversing with Mr. F. Boaz, who 
has made a study of the masques, we were informed that there is no religious 
sisniticauce to the figures, but they are merely grotesque carvings in which 
the natives perform their dances much as more civilized people put on outre 
costumes for their masquerade balls. 

Human Sacrifices in Alaska.— One of the great glaciers of Alaska, in 
pushing forward its terminal moraine, is gradually filling a up valuable fishing 
stream. In 187G the native tribe, who claim the stream, sacrificed two slaves 
to appease the god of the glacier and stop its further encroachments. 
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NOTES ON EUROPE A !sr ARCHiEOLOG\. 

BY IIENUY nriLLIPS, Jll. 

Dr. Becker lately explored the mounds near Ascherslcben, from one of 
which had been taken a skeleton and a variegated urn, but the general results 
were unimportant. 

Mr. E. IIandmann contributes to the Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic (1887, II.) 
a lengthy and valuable paper on the antiquities of the vicinity of Lenzen and 
Kuhitzbcrf/f'/m which he refers to the explorations and finds by various archse- 
ologists during the past 3'ear. 

At Bltzke (near Belgard in Pomerania,) the remains of a prehistoric amber 
workshop have been exhumed, where amongst over one hundred Roman 
clay, glass and enamel pearls, more than eight hundred amber beads were 
found , as well as a bronze fibula and a gol den wire, and two denarii, one of 
Vespanian one of Faustina. Remnants of the crude material were also dis- 
covered at the place. 

Ti'MuiJ IN BiTLG.\nrA.— Dr. F. Kanitz has been exploring the tumuli in the 
vicinity of Sfj>fa iiudKazanlik; the contents were skeletons and prehistoric re- 
mains, as well as traces of incineration. 

BuoNZE Knife with a Fish's Head.— In the museum at Kiel is a bronze 
knife terminating in a fish's head and with spiral ornaments on the flat of the 
blade which is considered to represent the profile of an early war-galley with 
high-rising stem, and the stern somewhat lower. 

TuKrANNiNG in Boiiemia. — In the Museum at Prag are two well preserved 
skulls found atBilin which had been clearly subjected while living to the opera- 
tiui) of trepanning, and whose owners lived a long while thereafter. 

A TuErANNED Skull was found near Zschorna among urns, beads paleoli- 
thic Hints, rings, perforated foxes' teeth, needles, etc. 

Dk. Vinciiow contributes to the Anthrop. Zeitschrip, (1884, IV.) a lengthy 
and valuable article on the prehistoric relations butween Italy and Germany. 

Xi:au Kazmiekz, in Poscn, six prehistoric graves were opened in which 
were found objects of bronze, glass and clay, celts, urns, bead-pearls, amber 
necklaces, etc., etc.. etc. 

Kxri.oHATiONs near Rudelsdorf have resulted in the discovery of many ob- 
jects of clay, including some good sized urns. 

Xkaii llATinou were found the vestiges of wooden piles, together with clay 
vcs«'ls and animal and vegetable remains, supposed to be the result of an olTcr- 
ing to the ;//<///< .v of some deceased ancestors of prehistoric dwellers Id 

Poland. 

Tin: National Assembly of German Historical and Archa?ological Socie- 
ties li:;s tiiken steps to obtain from the government, following the lead of 
oilier ( nliizhtened European States, a law to prevent the destruction of national 
m(Mu:nients whether on public or private propert}'. 
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In March 1885, a quantity of Roman and pro-Roman remains were found at 
Breca, near Misoco, near the Bemardinerber^, among wbich were bronze pins 
for clotbiug, bracelets, one round iron ring 4 centim. in diameter, a lance point, 
an iron dirkknife, a small grayish brown drinking vessel, a clay urn, and 
some bronze coins of Hadrian, and a fragment of unburned bone. — [Antiqua. 5 
of 1885. 

Near Vadena ( Italy) is an old buryingplace, supposed to relate back to 
about 390 B. C, whoso contents have been explored and are evidently Old 
Italic, followed by inscriptions of an Etruscan period. Bronze and iron fibulas 
of the la Tene type were also fc/und amonp: matter of a much later pcrioo. Paolo 
Orsi of Rovercto has published the results of these investigations in an illus- 
trated volume. 

The Holzkn Caves, in the duchy of Brunswick, are of artificial construe* 
lion; in them were found bones of the lesser mammals including the Lemming, 
and are supposed to have Veen the scenes of cannibalism, in prehistoric times. 
Mr. Nehring, who explored them, gives the following reasons for this belief: 

1. Human remains are mixed promiscuously with the ashes and coal with 
no symptom of a regular burial. 

2. The bones show no signs of calcining, which if the body been cremated 
must have been the case. 

3. They are also split open lengthwise as if to extract the marrow. 

The Holzen eaves are only one spot among several that have clearly designa* 
ted vestiges of cannibalism m Germany. — [Zeitfur Ethn., 1884, II. 

The first prehistoric finds in Scitia date from 1875, when a fine stone axe- 
hammer 52 mm. long by 44 mm. wide was discovered at Medtedj, near Nisa; 
in 1878 a second was unearthed 153 mm. long and of basalt. Since then 
various discoveries of stone implements, etc., have taken place especially in 
some cases near Islasnica associated with humuu bones and the remains of 
the ftpelcEUs unus. 

Some tumuli exist near Nisa, and are especially large in the vicinity of Cari- 
brod, whose contents may, it is to be hoped, some day be subjected to a scien- 
tific exploration. 

Folk Lore. — An epidemic of small pox prevailed in Tiflis from December 
1883 to April 1S84. The disease was named by the inhabitants **the good 
angel" (Khwahwili) and the patient was placed in a darkened room decorated 
with his finest tapestry and best clothing as a means of propitiating the "house 
spirit" which was supposed to be visiting the afilicted one. Nothing warm or 
light was permitted m the sick chamber for fear of angering the spirit. The neigh- 
bors, all decked in their gala attire, pay friendly visits of lengthy duration to 
the sick person and even kiss the pustules. The superstition is that the visita- 
tion of the angel must be received with rejoicing and cheerfulness. This 
treatment continues until the patient recovers or dies, in which latter case the 
Khwahwili has gone unappeased to seme other house. — {North. Zeit, 1884. IV. 
292. 

Near Nrukirciien (Cassel) stands a tree used as a sympathetic means of 
cure to which a piece of human flesh is nailed. This is supposed to be a sure 
cure for cramps, and the patient operated on muit never appro'ick the neigh: 
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borhood of the tree. If a piece of the bark is in silence turned in an aching 
toolli till the blood comes, the paius will ceuse. 

SuFX'A.— Gir.ck uud Schicksal iin Volk^glauben des Sndslaven, von Dr. F. 
IS. Krnuss. 

Das UauopfiSU dei den Slulslaven, von Dr. 'F. S. Krauss. 

Both characterized by the care and fullness always found in Dr. Krauss' 
work. Fortune good aud bad, times', days, etc., are the subjects of the 
first treatise whilst the second deals with the sacrifice customary on break- 
ing ground for a building. In the latter reference is made to a French state- 
ment as to the existence of human sacrifice in Bosnia as late as I860, but 
only to discredit it. 
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NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 

IJY PUGF. JOHN AVEKY. 

At the meeting of the lusl Oriental Congress, at Vienna, Mr. M. Hacauliffe, ol 
the Bengal Civil Service, presented a lithographed copy of the Life of BJbS 
Nauak, founder of the Sikh religion, which he had recently edited. The life 
of the reformer given by Dr. Trumpp was from a defective MS. found by bim 
in the British Museum. The present work is based on a more recently dis- 
covered MS., which is itself incomplete; but fortunately its deficiencies can bo 
supplied from the first MS., and we probably have as the result, the oldest, and 
for the most i)art an authentic life of the religion of the Pan jab. As evidence 
of this, may be remarked its freedom, in the main, from the gross exaggerations 
which characterize the current lives of Baba Nanak. 

On the same occasion Mr. G. A. Grierson read an elaborate paper on the me- 
dieval vernacular literature of Hindustan, of which we hope to speak more par- 
ticularly, when the paper shall have been printed. The most striking feature 
of the literature produced in the Hindi language during the last three 
hundred years is its enormous mass. With here and there a work rising above 
the general level, it is extremely trashy in quality. Not only is the language 
largely modernized Sanskrit, but the subject-matter and treatment arc, in great 
part, an imitation of the puerilit}' and grossness of the PunTnas. In contrast 
to this servility toward the past, there has recently appeared, a craze to adopt 
in a crude and wholesale manner the sentiment and st^'lc of European writers. 
which is in like degree unfavorable to the growth of a strong and original vcr 
nacular literature. 

Quite similar to this is the histor}' of literary culture in Bengal. During the 
Moghul dominion, Islam cxcrud a htiong icpithsive influence on, if it did uot 
direet'y forbid, the literary ujjc of the vernacular. In the revenue courts, so it 
is saiCk, a petition couJd not secure attention, if written in Bengali; and it was 
not until after 1839 tliat Government ordered the substitution of Bengali for 
Persian, as the lan^'uage of ofilcial documents in the Lower Provinces. It is 
not sur[)rising under these circumstances a genuine native literature was late 
in starting, and we are told that prior to 1778 only forty works had been com' 
posed in Bengali. That year is memorable as the date when types were first 
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used in Bengal. They were prepared and used by 'Sir Charles Wilkins for 
printing Ilalhed's Bengali grammar. He afterwards taught the art of cutting 
them to a native blacksmith. 

The impulse to literary asvtivity was at first due to foreigners. In the 
year 1801 Gary's translation of the New Testament was printed, also a life of 
Pratopaditya the great king of Sagur, a ruined city of Lower Bengal. The 
style of the latter work is half Persian and half Bengali. The founding of the 
college of Fort William in 1800 gave a great impetus to the literary use of 
Bengali, an for the next few years numerous works were published under its 
patronage. 

Much was done for the language by the Calcutta Bible Society, which was 
organized in 1811. By the year 1849 it had issued in Bengali 602.266 copies of 
a part or the whole of the Scriptures. This tended to elevate the vernacular 
from the conditon of a vulgar and irregular patois into an elegant and fixed 
language. The Calcutta Book Society, too, which was estabhshed in 1817 
chiefly through the influence of Lady Hastings, to prov.de suitable textbooks 
for popular instruction, centributed to the same end. A year later the first 
Bengali newspaper called the Darpan or "Mirror" was started. It was warmly 
supported by the Marquis of Hastings, and during its existence did much to 
enlighten the people about the great world outside their simple villages. la 
1821 the great reformer Rammohun Roy started a periodical, which he called 
the Brahmanical Magazine, It was devoted^ chiefly to opposing to the Chris- 
tian missionaries, and was short-lived. From that time to the present the press 
of Bengal has groaned under a mass of periodical and book literature, and ia 
this respect it has outstripped every other province in India. Much of this is 
ephemeral and unworthy the name of literature; but the spread of education is 
gradually elevating the taste of readers, and so improving the quality of that 
upon which lliey feed. From the last Report on the Moral and Material Progress 
of India we learn tiiat in the year 1884-85 there were published in Bengal 68 
vernacular newspapers, of which seven were dailies. Only one of these had 
circulation of over 1,000. Of 50 weeklies the great majority do not issue over 
500 copies each. The number of new books for that year was 2,390, and the 
subjects treated were, in order of frequency, religion, language, fiction, and 
history. 

Since tiie term "High Asia,'" which was first employed by the brothers 
Schlagintwcit, in describing their journey of explorations during the years 
1854-08, has been often repeated by writers on the East, it may serve to pre- 
vent confusion if we define what is included under the name. It refers to that 
part of Asia which is bounded on the south uy the Himalaya and on the north 
by the Kuni-Uin mountains. These ranges sharply define High Asia from In- 
dia, on the one side, and Turkestan on the other — the most sudden descent 
being toward the south. The line of the Himillaya is broken by about twenty- 
one passes, which have an average height of 17,800 feet Such "passes," 
reachmg a nienn elevation greater than Mount Blanc, present a barrier to com- 
munication hardly less formida^We than the peaks they divide. The passes in 
the norllieni wall are, so far as known, less numerous and of slightly inferior 
elevation. The eastern and western boundaries of High Asia are not so defi- 
nitely marked. The eastern may be set at 96^ east longitude, where the border 
ranges join on the Chinese system, and the BrahmapQtra river makes Its great 
southern bend; the western may be placed at about 71^, where the 
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Himalaya system passes into the Hindu Kiisb. A tbird ran^o of great altitude, 
called by some tlic Nortbcrn Himalaya, traverses tbe whole length of this re- 
gion in a direction nearly parallel to the border ranges. The western portion 
is known as the Karakorum and the eastern as the Gangri, "Snow- mountain." 
Between this and the double rauge of the Himalaya proper is the depression 
which forms the basin of the Tsampo or Upper BrahmapQtra, and is politically 
known as Central or Great Tibet. In this valley is settled the pure Tibetan 
race, and here the language is claimed to be spoken in its greatest perfection; 
butin pronunciation, at least, it has departed most widely from early stand- 
ards. Though Tibet is called a valle}', it is higher than most mountains, the 
capital city being 11.700 feet above sea level, and sites of several mountains 
exceedidg 14,000 feel. Between the ICarkorum or Gan^^ri and the KQn-lQm 
ranges is a shallower but broader depression, known on the maps as Chinese 
Tibet. A peculiarity of its surface is that its waters are drained in^-o a scries 
of interior lakes. It has been crossed by only a few explorers. It is sparsely 
settled in the west by Tuiki and in the east by Mongolian tnbcs. The former 
are called Hor and the latter Sak. The whole space included wilhiu High 
Asia is embraced by 25® of longitude and 4i° of latitude on the average, or 
about 850,000 square miles, which is nearly fou'teen times the surfac covered 
by the Alpine range. 

Sir waiter Elliot, whose death has since occurred, calls attention in the In* 
dian Antiquary to the recent publication of one of the most ancient works 
of Tamil literature. It is a grammatical work called Tolkapplyam, written 
by a reputed disciple of the famous Brahmanic Missionary Agastyn. Mr. 
Elliot thinks that the composition may even antedate tbe period of religious 
propugaudism from Northern India. The light that it throwns on the early 
manners and customs of the Dekhan gives it importance. Among other things 
it treats of irregulnr marriages and cattle fights. The former is thought to refer 
to the winning of by brides capture, an early practice which seems to have 
existed in many other quarters of the world. So, cattle-lifting appears to have 
been a const ant source of trouble between villages, at a time when the will 
of the stronger was the only recognized law. This is confirmed by certain 
carved stone monuments, called x'irgaU, which are often seen erected in tbe 
vicinity of villages on the border of the Southern Maratha country and 
Northern Mysore. They commemorate the death of some local hero who, in 
man}' cases, fell in connection with a cattle raid. 

Speaking of the early literature of Southern India, it has no great age, if wo 
compare it with that of Hindustan. The impulse to literary activity was 
conunuiiicated to the Dravidians, as it was to the Romans, from a people 
of superior civilization; and its first efforts were confined to a reproduction or 
close imitation of the models furnished. 

The date of Ihe earliest literature in aDravidian language — even of much of 
that now extant and highl}' prized — cannot be fixed with certainty'. Tbe 
"historic sense" seems to have been wanting in the people of Southern no less 
than of Northern India. The Tamils, the best endowed of all tbe Dravidian 
peoples, were t!-:e first to create an independent literature, which is believed by 
conipelcnt scholars to date from the eighth or ninth century. Not only is It 
characterized In* greater freedom from Brahminicinfiuence than that produced 
elsewhere on the peninsula, but not a little of Tamil poetry has much elevation 
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of sentiment and artistic beauty of expression. Literary effort seems to have 
been more tardy in the otliei* Dravidian languages. The oldest works in Te- 
lugu and Canarcse arc thought to belong to about the twelfth ccnturj% while 
Malaysian literature is but two or three centuries old. It appears, then, that 
literary activity in the Dravidian languages of llio Dekhan has been very nearlv 
synchronous with that in the vernaculars of Northern India and the modern^ 
languages of Europe. 

About three years since the Rev. E. Droese of Bhagalpur, India, published an. 
outline grammar and vocabulary of the ^biiin language, which appears lo be 
an outlaying member of the Dravidian family, in both a geographical and a 
linguistic sense. It is the speech of an aboriginal tribe, numbering about. 
68,000, which fulls itself Maler 'men,' but is known to the Aryans of the 
plains as Paharias, "Hill people." Their location is on the so called Rajmahal 
Hills, which overlook the Ganges in Lower Bengal. The following arc some 
of the characteristic features of the language. Like the Tamil, and for the 
most part the other Dravieian languages, it has no aspirated mutes, except th; 
but unlike the Tamil it retains the unaspirated sonant and the dental sibi- 
lant. As a rule, gender is ascribed only to lational beings. Man and the most, 
dreaded deities are masculmc; while woman, the inferior deities, and the Su- 
preme Being are feminine. To some extent suffixes are used lo denote ;:render. 
The tendency in the Dravidian, as well as in the Tibeto-Burman, languages to 
restrict gender to the higher order of beings shows the absence of that poetic 
imagination which led the Greek to personify everything Nature. The rela- 
tions of case in nouns are expressed by suffixes, which are same for the plural. 
as the singular. Usually case-endings cause no change in the root-word; but 
sometimes root- vowels are dropped or helping-vowels inserted, as is &o common 
in the inflecting languages. AdjecJives aie not declined, except when used 
as nouns Comparison is effected, not by changing the adjective, but by 
placing the object with which the comparison is made in the ablative case. 
For the superlative it is only necessary to prefix to this the word meaning "all." 
Only the first two numerals of Malto are original, and these are strikingly 
Dravidian; the rest are borrowed from Aryan ppeech. The language has dis- 
tinct forms for the first and second personal pronouns only, using for the third 
a demonstrative pronoun. The first person plural has a twofold form, ono 
denoting the party of the speaker alone, and the other including the party ad- 
dressed. There are traces of this usage in the Arj^an speech of Northern India, 
and it is characteristic of nearly all the Dravidian languages. It occurs in 
Garo and in some of the Ilimillayan dialects. The possessive pronouns are formed 
by taking the. genitive of the personal or demonstrative pronouns as a base 
and adding to this the ordinary suffixes of declension, for the different cases. 
The language has no relative pronoun, and therefore no relative clauses; 
equivalent expressions are formed in variety of ways, among which participles 
and adjectives formed with a suffix signifying "belonging to" or "possessed 
of" are of most frequent occurrence. Far greater use is made of coordinate, 
instead of dependent clauses than is common with us. The Malto verb has an. 
indicative, conjunctive, optative, imperative, and infinitive; a present, past, 
and future tense; niul r.n active nr.d passive voice, the latter being also used' 
reflcxivcly. It also has a negative form for each mode, tense, and voice. 
It has a variety of participles which, with the several forms of theinfinitivo 
are an important clement of tlie sentence. In inflection it distinguishes not. 
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only Ibe number, but llic person, and even — in ibe 2nd and 3rd x>^rson — Ihe 
gender of ibc subject; moreover it ba8 an "exclusive" and ''inclusive*' form 
for tlie first pei*son plural. There is observable in some verbs a tendency to 
differentiate tenses by making a change of inflective base. A verb may be 
formed from an/ part of speech by simply appcnc'ing the verbal endings; even 
the negative adverb may posture as a verb. So readily is this done that the 
verb "to be" has no form for the present tense, when used as a copula, but 
the predicate uoun or adjective takes the verbal endings instead. Derivative 
verbs uro formed by various particles inserted between the root and the per- 
sonal endings. Verbs are readily compounded with verbs and other parts of 
speech, by which the principal idea is variously modified. Tiie language 
employs poslposiiions instead of prepositions; but these are in all cases oblique 
forms of nouns, and the words governed by them, as we should say, are merely 
nouns dependent on other nonns. 

Viewing tlie tiio structure of the Malto as a whole, one would place it confi- 
dently in the agglutinative class, while there are not a few points in which it 
approaches near to true inflection. The langunge,though favored by the compara- 
tive ii^olation of its speakers has sufTercd much from proxinitv to Aryan tongues. 
This is mainly, of course, in its vocabulary; but in part also by the introduc- 
tion of idioms from foreign languages of another type, which at best arc un- 
necessary, and which i-omeiiiucs do violence to the genius of the Malto. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Revli'tr of (he Mdvcn'c National BaiiJc Mannal. Bosto'i; 1887. 

Tlie point of interest which tliis book has for the readers of the ANTiciUARiAN 
aside from the statistical inlormulion cuulaineu in it, consists in tlu^ lact that 
every chapter iii it begins with a history to illustrate it, as follows: Early 
Governnu'iit, Loans, Early Ilisiorv of Water Supply, Early Uankine. Primitive 
Coins, the Development of the Locomotivi*. Early Steam Vessels, Discovery of 
Coal, History of Telegraphs, :ill of antiquarian interest. The book con- 
tains an immense amount of information. Ii is sent out by S. R. Nilcs, News- 
paper Advertising Agency, 250 Washington street, Boston. It is called a 
statistical reference book. 

M( morialn of a ILilf-Centtirj;, by Bela IIrcr>AiiD. New York and London; 
G. p. Putnam's Sons, The Knickerbocker Press. 581 pages. 

The readers of the Am. ANTKiUAUiAN will remember the author of this book 
as one who furnished \\\i\ valual)le article on Garden Beds of Michigan, pub- 
lished in the tlrst volume quotations from which, and the cuts, were publibhed 
in the seventh volume. jMr. Hubbard is an oM resident of Detroit and is 
familiar with the early history of Michigan; he is a gentleman of scholarly 
taste and very considerable wealth and has done much to keep up the interest 
in scientilic and anticiuarian studies in the city of Detroit. The bookpublished 
by the Putnams is a collection of fugitive essays, contains chapters on ibc 
early history of Michigan, on the natural history of Michigan, on the trees, 
biids, four footed animals and llshes, also an account of a geological expe- 
dition Willi Or Iloiighton in lyiJT, vau\ a (•liai>ler upon tiie climate of Detroit. 
Under ilie head of History there are chapters upon the French habitants, first 
settlers' homesteads, the naming of Lake St. Clair. In the line of archajology 
a cliaj)ter ui)on the Indians in .Miehigan; two chapters on Ihe Mound builders 
of Michigan, and one upon the Ancient Garden-beds. The book is written 
in a very interesting style, which has been compared to that of Thoreau. It 
is well illustrated and is attractive in every wav. 
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Professor Rygh is an elderly man, very learned; speaks En- 
glish well; but has published nearly nothing of his researches. 
Mr. Undedt, on the contrary, is quite young, has traveled nnuch 
and gives to the world the benefit of his discoveries. I found 
one of the best brochures on Etruria to have been written by 
him in Italian, during a visit to Rome, and published in the 
Annale del Institute. 

PALEOLITHIC AGE. 

The prehistoric man of the paleolithic age, including the cavh 
period, did not inhabit any of the Scandinavian countries. No 
traces of his occupation, such as the Chelleen implements, the 
Moustier points or the Madeline engravings have ever been 
found. It has been suggested, in order to account for this, that 
Scandinavia was, during the quarternary geologic period, covered 
possibly by glaciers, possibly by the great polar sea whieh 
coveredRussia. 

The prehistoric ages of polished stone, bronze and iron en- 
dured for a long period of time, and came to high perfection m 
these countries. The prehistoric continued here until a later 
date than in any other European country. The prehistoric 
epochs of tliese countries, as fixed by their savants and illustrated 
in their museums, are stated thus: 

Age of polished stone — First epoch, 4,000 or 3,000 to 2,000 
years B. C. Second epoch, 2,000 to 1,000 years B. C. 

Age of Bronze — 1,000 to 100 years B. C. 

Age of Iron — First grand epoch, 100 B. C to 600 A. D. 
Second grand epoch, 600 A. D. to 800 A. D. Third grand 
epoch, 800 A. D. to 1000 A. D. — the latter being the epoch of. 
the Vikings, at the end of which begins the historic period. 

Tile early Runes date to the first grand epoch of the iron 
age — tlie later continuing into the historic period. 

History passed by Scandinavia, while it marched with flaming 
banners, escorted by Roman armies, through Germany, France 
and England. It is a boast of tne Norsemen that no Roman 
soldier ever set his foot on Scandinavian soil. While Rome de- 
clared herself mistress of the world, she was compelled to except 
Scandinavia. It is curiousto consider how Rome was the first 
time sacked bv the Gauls 400 years B. C. ; that she was the 
next time sacked by the Normans 1400 years later, and it is still 
more curious to consider how Rome overcame and occupied 
France and England during five centuries, while Scandinavia, 
to near a neighbor and now visited yearly by thousands of 
pleasure seekers, should have remained almost terra incognita. 
In fact during the next five centuries but little was known in 
history of the Scandinavians, except through their invasions 
into historical countries. 

There is, however, much evidence of commerce with Rome 
during the iron age. Many pieces of bronze have been found 
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of Roman manufacture; 4,715 pieces of Roman money have 
been catalogued as having been found in Scandinavia, 554 in 
Denmark, i in Norway, 12 in all Sweden except Scanic, 584 in 
Seanic and 3,564 in the islands of the Baltic. No communica- 
tion known with Britain or France. 

THE NEOLITHIC OR POLISHED STONE AGE. 

This has been divided into two epochs or classes. The first 
or earliest is that of the Kjokenmoddings. It was over this 
question that Worsaae and Steenstrup had their discussion. It 
is not of great importance to us, for it was admitted on all hands 
that both periods belonged to the age of polished stone. 

It may be interesting 10 give a list of the objects to be seen 
m a section of a veritable Kjokenmodding, that of Mejl^ard, trans- 
ported en hloc^ and exhibited at the Copenhagen Museum, as 
follows: I, Hatchets of flint, chipped, not polished, of small size, 
triangular in form, and of the type known by that name. 2, 
Hatchets of deer horn. 3, Irieces of deer horn, cut and 
sawed. 4, Combs for carding flax. 5, Pins and poignards made 
of bone. 6, Blades of flint, knives and saws. 7, Nucleii and 
nodules of flint, some with blades detached, others ready for 
it. 8, Fragments of ordinary pottery. 9, Stones cracked by 
fire. 10, Long bones of animals, split. 11, Bones of birds 
and fishes. 12, Shells of oysters, mussels and snails. 

The implement peculiar to the Kjokenmoddings and known 
as a special type is the hatchet. It resembles our modern 
hewing axe more than it does any other. One side — the face — is 
straight and true ; the opposite side has all the bevel which 
brings it to its edge. There is a second form, but it seems later 
or more nearh^ related to the common polished stone hatchet. 

The people during this epoch were nomadic, lived by the 
chase and by fishing, and had neither agriculture nor flocks or 
herds. 

We visited the renowned Kjokenmodden of Havelse — the same 
to which the International Anthropological Congress made an 
excursion during its meeting at Copenhagen in 1869. It is, say* 
two hours by rail to Fredericksund and one hour by carriage. 
We found it to he a large, low mound, with a wind-mill on the 
top. It was not so steep as to prevent cultivation, and we found 
it put to that use. It was less than a mile distant from the sea 
coast. We obtained permission, and dug about for an hour, 
finding skulls and flint chips, all of which are at the Smithson- 
ian Institution. 

The second epoch of the polished stone age of the Scandinavian 
countries is marked by the beautiful flint implements, sometimes 
polished, sometimes only chipped, which have become at once 
the pride and pleasure of those countries and the good-natured 
envy of others. They are found sometimes in the sepulchres- 
and sometimes, together or isolated, on the surface. 
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I procured some specimens, now with my collection in the 
Smithsonian Institution, which are remarkable for their size and 
beauty. 

In this epoch the people had some knowledge ot agriculture 
and possessed flocks and herds. 

Dolmens are found in great numbers all over Denmark. 
Many are found also in Sweden but they are principally in the 
southwest part. In Norway none or but very few have ever 
been found. 

The human occupation of Scandinavia must have been com- 
paratively dense during the age of polished stone. This 
occupation extended over Denmark entire, over the southern 
part of Sweden and southern Norway. I do not know the 
number of objects which have been found in Denmark or in 
Norway, but an idea may be obtained from a glance at the geog- 
raphy of Sweden. 

All of Sweden north of a line drawn through Dalelf had fur- 
nished down to 1874 less than two hundred objects of polished 
stone. The southern half of Sweden, except Scanic (the 
southernmost province), had furnished 11,000 objects, \^ 
Scanic itself had furnished no less than 35,500. 

AGE OF BRONZE. 

The Scandinavian countries are very rich in metal implements 
and ornaments belonging to the age of bronze. The copper 
and tin of which the bronze is composed are not found separately 
in the country. The bronze ready made was imported from 
foreign countries, supposed to be from Italy, Hungary and the 
region about the Black Sea. Many articles of their manufac- 
ture have been found in Scandinavia. The bronze was an article 
of commerce traveling from the South (East) to the North 
(West), while the counter object of trade seems to have been 
the yellow amber of the Baltic. The highways of trade seem 
to have been the rivers Elbe, Oder and Vistula — the two latter 
more than the former. 

These conclusions, stated thus synthetically, are not mere 
theories, but have been wrought out step by step, with a detail 
the most careful and satisfactorv- 

Bronze was wrought within the country, as is shown by the 
many workshops and by the moulds and tables found, as also 
by the quantity of articles of every sort found all over the coun- 
try belonging to the home patterns. Case No. 113 of the 
Copenhagen Museum is full of^ these moulds and the tools nec- 
essary to manufacture the various objects. 

One is a bronze vase with its core still inside. The moulds 
are sometimes of clay, of stone or bronze, and are for hatchets, 
saws, knives, rings, pms, sickles, etc., etc. There are to oe seen 
ingots of bronze, stubs from the mouth of the mould, implements 
half finished, and ihings rrtore rare, the hammers, anvils and 
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punches with which the articles rough cast were to be finished 
and decorated. Of the foundries or workshops, they found in 
one, 163 pieces or implements; in another a great number of nails 
with fancy heads, portions of a small wagon and many broken 
objects, weighing altogether fifteen and a half pounds, and de- 
posited in a large vase of earthenware; in another a series of 
sickles cast but not finished; in another, fragments of swords. 
The Museum at Copenhagen possesses 600 swords and poignards 
with perfect blade, and 200 more with broken blades. The 
Museum at Stockholm had just received a sword-blade com- 
plete, intact and uninjured, found in the river-bed, standing point 
upwards — I think the most beautiful blade I ever saw. 1 write 
from recollection, but I think it was 2/4 feet in length, 3 inches 
in width, lanceolate in form, and finely chased and decorated. 

As I have remarked, Doctor Monteliushas been able to trace 
and classify eight subdivisions, changes or eras of progress 
during the bronze age in Scandinavia. I will not follow him in 
these subdivisions. They are not merely theoretical. He pro- 
ceeds in a thoroughly practical manner. The articles found in 
a sepulchre, whether mound cist or dolmen, are kept sacredly 
together. By comparison of these, one with the other, first of 
the burial, its manner, whether by inhumation or incineration, 
of the position of the body, &c., &c., second, of the articles 
found therein, and extending this comparison to include all dis- 
coveries made in the country, and then to adjoining countries, 
he has been able to divide them into epochs. For instance, 
there are many forms and decorations of bronze hatchets, of 
bronze swords and poignards, of bronze vases and of fibulae. 
These can be assorted and divided. Now if each style be 
always found together, one may fairly conclude thej' were 
originally separated from the other styles. Doctor Montelius 
has claimed that the articles of each of these periods are found 
associated pure and simple in about 90 per cent, of the instances, 
that the mixture of the period immediately adjoining, as say 
first and second or second and third, occurs in about 10 per 
cent., while those with an intermediate period, as first and third 
or second and fourth, or third and fifth, never occur. And he 
has concluded that each of his subdivisions may have continued 
for a century or perhaps a century and a half. 

THK AGK OF IRON. 

We can only glance at this, although it is very important. It 
commenct^d about 100 H. C. and continued as prehistoric until 
the historic period about 1000 A. D. As it approaches modem 
and historic times it is the more easily traced, and they have 
been able to divide it into three periods, which are in turn again 
subdivided. Its relative importance mav be seen bv the space 
occupied by each age in the Copenhagen Museum : Kjokenmod- 
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ding polished stone, 3 halls and 63 cases. Bronze, 2 halls and 
51 cases. Iron, 5 halls and 73 cases. 

It was in the first age of iron that the ancient runic alphabet 
appeared. Its earliest known example has been assigned to the 
third century. I believe no continuous writing or history in this 
language has ever been found, but what has been found in in- 
scriptions is of great importance, the more so as, unlike the 
Etruscan, the key is possessed. The language resembled that 
of the Goths of the Danube. They conclude it to have been 
made by the Germans or Goths after they had acquired a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. 

There was a siecond and more modern runic language, which 
is not to be confounded with the earlier. It was in use from 
the VIII. to the XII. centurv. 

MUSEUMS. 

My subject has run away with me, but I must not overlook 
the museums. 

The policy ot these countries has been to congregate the 
prehistoric objects in a single place and consolidate them into 
one grand museum. This policy, coupled with the long exist- 
ence of the museums, the zeal and intelligence of their founders 
and the riches of the prehistoric man in his beautiful objects, 
whether of stone, or bronze, or gold, combine to render the 
Scandinavian museums the finest of the world. Take that of 
Copenhagen for an example : Think of the eight large halls 
occupying the entire first floor of the Grand Prince's Palace — 
containing 187 cases — of 11 workshops in addition to the Kjoken- 
moddings of the stone age, one alone of which furnished the 
following as principal objects : 300 hatchets, 58 percoirs, 4000 
grattoirs, blades, knives and saws, 1426 arrow heads with broad 
cutting points — trenchant transversal^ among many others of 
different kinds. Think of 10,000 polished stone hatchets of the 
large and beautiful type Scandinavian — of side walls entirel}?" 
covered with spear heads of all dimensions — with the splendidly 
chipped poignards — with drilled axes and hammers — of bronze 
implements and ornaments filling 51 cases — of trumpets — of 
gold objects so extensive and valuable that not only are they 
kept during the day under lock and key, with a guard in every 
room, but at night are all taken out in their trays and stored 
in an immense steel safe — think, I say, of all these things, and 
you will admit my first sentence: that Denmark stands at the 
head. 

The arrangement or classification in these museums is much 
the same in the three countries. Theirs is the ideal arrangement 
or classification of modern museums. First, chronologically; 
second, geographically; and, third, by industries. Each age is 
together and by itselt' — stone, bronze, iron, and, so far as possi- 
ble, each epoch or subdivision of these ages. This is the 
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chronologic arrangement : Each^wfl?, whether of sepulture, or 
workshop, or deposit, whether Kjokenmodding,, Dolmen, Cist, 
in whatever form, is arranged by itself, but in its proper age. 
This is the geographical arrangement : All isolated objects, not 
classified as above, are arranged according to their respective 
industries, i. e,^ the stone hatchets together, the spear-heads 
together, knives and poignards, drilled axes and hammers, saws, 
scrapers, etc., etc., all in the same manner. 

In the late epochs, the historic, the objects, labelled with the 
place where found or from whence they came, are classified 
according to iheir respective industries, or following the modern 
nomenclature, according to their structural function. Thus all 
objects which served religious purposes are placed together, 
weapons together, and so on with other objects. 

Tliese hist are the classifications ot the ethnographic section 
of the National Museum under the direction of Professor Mason. 

If any one is inclined to lightly criticise the foregoing classi- 
fications, I ask him to pause and consider: how these are among 
the oldest prehistoric museums in the world, that their founders 
were the discoverers of prehistoric man, how they were engaged 
in this work before any now living anthropologist was born, 
that they spent their entire lives in ihe study of the science and 
knew their country foot by foot and its prehistoric treasures one 
by one, that they were teachers, masters of their science, whose 
learning and ability were recognized and admitted by every 
anthropologist on their continent. I ma}- illustrate these atten- 
tions in detail. A doubt having been expressed as to the efficacy 
and utility of the implements of the stone age, one of the Swedish 
anthropologists took from his collection a series, and handling 
them after the prehistoric manner, he and his son felled the trees, 
split and hewed the timber, and built complete a house, which 
they occupied as a shooting lodge. 

The prehistoric objects are costly. The museums have al- 
wavs the first choice, the public only get the second ; but whether 
first or second — museum or in commerce — the articles are rec- 
ognized as highly valuable, are much sought for, and can only 
be purchased tor cash in hand. And these things are truer than 
Amc'iirans are j/enerallv willin^r to believe. 

Washiniiton, I). (\ TlIOMAS WiLSOX. 
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ABORIGINAL COMMUNAL LIFE IN AMERICA. 

It is no grateful task to criticise the statements or theories of 
a writer who did so much valuable work as the late L. H. 
Morgan, but I long ago learned that these were far from con- 
clusive. His ''League of the Iroquois" is all ihat could be 
desired as a statement of the present life and customs of that 
interesting people, but when we go back of the present century, 
there is very little in it that will stand the test ot even moderate 
criticism. His map of the Iroquois country is that of modern 
days, not of the old villages and trails, of which he knew next 
to nothing. He abandoned the old traditions, long on record, 
for ehe extravagant statements of Cusick, the Tuscarora histo- 
rian. I have before shown (Permanency of Iroquois Clans and 
Sachemships,) how faulty his views were on the early divisions 
and government of the nations, and his habit of accepting evi- 
dence, on what he thought good grounds, without weighing it, 
is everywhere plain. 

More care was exercised in preparing his last great work, 
but it is open to the same criticism, and some serious objections 
may now be considered. His theory is that all aboriginal life 
in America was communal, and that the houses were built with 
especial reference to this. These views are embodied in his 
large work, and in a paper in Johnson's Universal Encyclopaedia. 

In reviewing his errors regarding the Iroquois clans, to some 
of which he denies the power of having a sachem, we may 
remark that, in contradiction to his own statements he claims 
that each gens iiad the right of electing and deposing its sachems 
and chiefs. The early traditions of the origin of the Five Nations 
are ignored, and a later one substituted, opposed to these and 
to archaeological proof. These I pass over, only referring to 
one statement bearinjx on communal life : "When the confed- 
eracy was formed about A. D. 1400 — 1450, the conditions 
previouslv named existed." On this he makes a note: "The 
Iroquois claimed that it had existed from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred years when they first saw Europeans." On the 
contrary, every early tradition places it in the sixteenth century. 

Coming to the main question of communism, he lays down 
five heads: "The law of hospitality; communism in living; 
the ownership of lands in common; the practice of having but 
one meal prepared each day — a dinner: their separation at 
meals, the men eating first and by themselves, the women and 
children afterwards." The law of hospitality comes first. 

That Indians were hospitable is well known, but there are 
plain reasons for this. Perishable articles must be eaten at 
once, but they did not object to storing their grain and getting high 
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prices for it in times ot scarcity, as history will show. This 
statement is partly true: "Hunger and destitution could not 
exist in one end of an Indian village, or in one section of an 
encampment, while plenty prevailed elsewhere in the same vil- 
lage or encampment." Neither would it with us in a village of 
the same size, it the necessity were known. He cites the call 
ot John Bartram, on a Delaware family at Shamokin, in 1743, 
who got him something to eat, but any pioneer would do that 
for a stranger, and most persons do that for friends who come 
in from long travel. To mention a feast to ambassadors at 
Onondaga, in the same way, seems unnecessary. Catlin's ac- 
count of what happened when the Mandans thought they saw 
buffaloes, may be noticed in speaking of this community of 
food, equivalent to the so-called law of hospitality. Mr. Morgan 
considered the Mandans as communal in life. When the seem- 
ing buffaloes appeared there was great rejoicing: "Where 
hunger had reigned and starvation was almost ready to look 
them in the face, all vvas instantly turned to joy and gladness. 
The chiefs and doctors, who had been for some time dealing 
out minimum rations to the community from the public crib, 
now spiead before their subjects the contents of their private 
caches " There can be little doubt that some were always well 
provided with food, even the public crib was for emergencies. 
In general each household cared for itself. When we consider 
the perishable nature of some kinds of food, the impossibility of 
storing large quantities of other kinds, the lack of markets, 
natural feelings of compassion and mutual interests, there seems 
no necessity for saying of the law of hospitality, "The explana- 
tion must be sought in the ownership of lands in common, the 
distribution of their products to households consisting of a 
number of families, and the practice of communism in living in 
the household. Common stores for large households, and pos- 
sibly for the village, with which to maintain village hospitality, 
are necessary to explain the custom." But Mr. Morgan 
answers his own argument in allowing "individual ownership 
of these products, and of their provisions by different families.'* 
The following statement hardly agrees with the one given be- 
fore: "The villages did not make a common stock of their 
provisions, and thus ofler a bounty to imprudence. It was con- 
fined to the household. But the principle of hospitality came 
in to relieve the consequences of destitution." This is mainly 
true, but it destroys his own argument. 

On the ownership of lands Mr. Morgan is compelled to admit 
a virtual right by occupancy and cultivation. Sir WiUiam 
Johnson testified explicitly to family, tribal, and national owner- 
ship, and the references to individual fields are many in early 
writers. In Morse's report the same thing is mentioned. Cat- 
lin is very definite on this point. Rain had not fallen, and the 
Mandan women "all of whom had fields of corn, were groaning" 
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and crying to iheir lords, and imploring them to intercede for 
rain, that their little respective patches might not be withered." 

The single meal, theoretically at noon, is a trivial matter. 
Abundant evidence is provided of two meals, and it is well 
known that the Iroquois made feasts at all hours of the day, but 
mostly in the evening. As to the separation of the sexes at 
meals, this is now a common usage of the Iroquois at public 
feasts, but it is different in families. Carver made the same ob- 
servation in the West long ago; "The men and women feast 
apart; and each sex invites by turns their companions to par- 
take with them of the food they happen to have; but in their 
domestic way of living the men and women eat together." 
This reasonable statement Mr. Morgan did not quote. 

The important part of the subject is that of the long or large 
houses, and their adaptation to communal life. As on the pre- 
ceding questions, I am compelled to leave out much that bears 
on this subject, for want of space, but some of the more promi- 
nent facts will be given. 

What Mr. Morgan meant by communism in living is of im- 
portance. He says: *' Wherever the gentile organization pre- 
vailed, several families, related by kin, united as a rule in a 
common household, and made a common stock of the provisions 
acquired by fishing and hunting, and by cultivation of maize 
and plants. They made joint tenement houses, large enough to 
accommodate several families, so that, instead of a single family 
in the exclusive occupancy of a single house, Ijirge households, 
as a rule, existed in all parts of America in the aboriginal 
period." Elsewhere he makes a distinction: "The single fam- 
ilies of civilized society live from common stores, yet it is not 
communism; but where several families coalesce in one common 
household and make a common stock of their provisions, and 
this is found to be a general rule in entire tribes, it is a form of 
communism important to be noticed." 

Large families were once common in the United States, and 
three to four generations in one house are hardly rare 3'et, and 
this is really the form of common life which the Indians had. 
Where, for convenience, more come under the same roof, the 
life was like that of our tenement houses, each family having 
its own space. 

In his "Fossil Men," Dawson has brought forward the houses 
of Hochelaga as showing communal life, and it may be admitted 
in a restricted sense, though there was little time for observa- 
tions by the French. The estimated population would give 
twentv persons to a lodge, but the data are insufficient, and it is 
to be observed that the plan given of the Hochelagan house 
differs cfreatlv from the description. In Cartier's narrative it is 
said, "They live in common together: then do the husbands, 
wives and children each one retire to their chambers." He 
could not have observed their ordinary life. 
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families. As for the supposed site of 1615, many miles away 
from the Onondaga valley, where the nation has lived for a 
century and a half, 1 have examined it carefully, and utterly 
dissent from Mr. Mor;;an's conclusions. In comparing the site 
and picture the houses could not have been as large as he 
claimed, and other instances might be produced. He thought 
these from sixty to one hundred feet in lenglh. Taking the 
height of the palisades in the picture as the proper unit of 
measurement, they might have been from twenty to thirty feet 
long. 

Houses belonged to individuals, and the chiefs and wealthy 
men had the largest. When Le-Moyne visited Onondaga in 
1654, the first chief of the country lodged him in his cabin, and 
called the principal men together. Subsequent missionaries 
were lodged in a cabin with four fires, one ot which the two 
Frenchmen had for their own use. During a following war, the 
Onondaga chief Garakontie assembled twenty-four Frenchmen 
with the Huron captives, and gave them feasts on Sundays, 
sometimes in one cabin, sometimes in another. To do this we 
did not displace large heathen households. The same chief, in 
1660, led Le-Moyne first to the lodges of those sachems and 
chiefs most opposed to peace, and then to his own, which was 
fitted up as a chapel. In 1669 he invited all to a feast in his 
cabin which he adorned; and after his baptism, by the conver- 
sion of his wife, he rendered his lodge entirely Christian. 
These things point to personal ownership of ample cabins. 

The distinctions of wealth and station were very plain among 
the Iroquois, and Father Milet relates that the Oneida Christian 
women refused offers of marriage from the heathen, preferring 
their helpless state to the plenty of a chieftain's lodge. As late 
as 1750 a chief's house was the largest among the Onondagas. 
" His lodge proved to be of unusually large dimensions." 

Full use has been made of Greenhalgh's account of Tioto- 
hatton, but proper judgment has not been used. "The Seneca- 
Iroquois village of Tiotohatton, two centuries ago, was estimated 
at a hundred and twenty houses. Taking the number at one 
hundred, with an average length of fifty feet, and it would give 
a lineal length of house-room of five thousand feet. It was the 
larges t of the Seneca, and the largest of the Iroquois villages, 
and contained about two thousand inhabitants." Greenhalgh 
said that this village "contained about 120 houses, being the 
largest of all that we saw; the ordinary being 50 or 60 feet 
long, with 12 to 13 fires in one house." Some mistake in the 
number of fires is probable, but if we divide 2,000 inhabitants 
among 120 lodges, we have but an average of less than seven- 
teen inmates in an exceptional case. Applying Morgan's rule, 
however, of four families to a fire, and allowing but one warrior 
to a famil\% this village would have had 4,800 warriors, while 
the four villages of the Seneca nation had but one thousand. 
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Greenhalgh's figures may not be accurate, but he gave the 
Senecas 324 lodges and 1,000 fighting men, but little over three 
to a house; the Cayugas and Mohawks each 100 lodges and 
300 warriors, or three to a house; the Oneidas 100 houses and 
200 warriors, or two a cabin; and the Onondagas 164 houses 
and 350 fighting men, averaging a little over two to a lodge. 
If a man, therefore, had one or two married sons living with 
him, it would fit the account, and this is about all there is of the 
communal Iroquois' long houses. In fact, Mr. Morgan says 
that the knowledge of these " has passed into the traditional 
form, and is hmited to lew particulars " 

A strong point is naturally made of the Mandans. A few 
years ago Mr. Morgan visited a site of the Mandans, apparently 
that occupied by them at the time of Catlin's residence, nearly 
fifty years before. If so, the town had changed, a stockade had 
been erected all around it, and the site had been long occupied by 
other Indians. In some way he appears to have counted forty- 
ei<rht Iodide sites, which he ascribes to the first inhabitants. 
Referring to Catlin's visit, he says that *'the principal Mandan 
village, which then contained fifty houses and fifteen hundred 
people, was surrounded with a palisade." *' The number of in- 
luibitants, divided among the number of houses, would give an 
average of thirty persons to each house." This sounds curiously 
to a reader of Catlin's narrative. There were two Mandan 
villages then, the smaller containing from sivty to eighty lodges. 
In the larger there was a single palisade and ditch extending 
across the bluff, leaving two sides open to the river. In the 
enclosure, says Catlin, '* There are several hundred houses or 
dwellings about me, and they are purely unique." The popu- 
lation of both towns he states at 2,000. Now if we allow for 
rhetoric and call the lodges two hundred in boUi towns, dividing 
the inhabitants equally among the houses, as Mr. Morgan sug- 
irests, wc have an averao;e of ten inhabitants to a house. This 
is much below what seems to be Mr. Catlin's statement of the 
number of their inmates: "These cabins are so spacious that 
thev hold from twenty to forty persons — a family and all their 
connections." We have to remember that the aristocratic feel- 
ings of the chiefs would not allow the artists who painted them 
to mix with the common people, and that he visited the best 
houses, where many gathered to see him. We must look a 
little farther for the ordinary life even of these. In one he de- 
scribes the ten or twelve curtained beds, as though each inmate 
had one. He went to a chief's lodge, which was forty or fifty 
feet in diameter " While sitting at this feast the wigwam was 
as silent as death, although we were not alone in it. This chief, 
like most others, had a plurality of wives, and all ol them (some 
six or seven) were seated around the sides of the lodge upon 
robes or mats placed upon the ground, and not allowed to speak." 
^'It is no uncommon thing to find a chief with six, eight, or ten, 
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and some with twelve or fourteen wives in his lodge." Poor 
Indians could not afford these. 

Mr. Morgan criticises what Wyeth says of his sketch of 
Pomeiock in Virginia, where the artist adds, '*In the town of 
Pomeiock the buildings are mostly those of the chiefs and prin- 
cipal men." The picture hardly gives an impression of large 
houses, but the Mandans furnish a case in point. Catlin thought 
the smaller village *'a su7nmer residence for a few of the noted 
families." The large houses mentioned by Capt. John Smith, 
in Virginia, evidently belonged to chiefs and rich men. 

Out of many objections that might be raised from the habits 
of western Indians, but few can be given now. Mr. Morgan 
cites, from Carver, the Sauks on the Wisconsin river, who had 
ninety houses, each large enough for several famihes. Carver 
said that the great town of the Saukies had ninety houses ; 
adding that "The Saukies can raise about three hundred war- 
riors." The same writer, in speaking of Indian habits, said 
that the lower ranks were filthy, "but some of the chiefs are 
very neat and cleanly in their apparel, tents and food." 

Passing from these instances of a stage above communism, 
to a more settled kind of life, the Pueblos may be briefly men- 
tioned. The evidence is so decidedly against communism there 
that Mr. Morgan has to deal altogether in probabilities. It 
would take long to describe the life of these interesting people, 
but Morgan's conclusion may be given : " No evidence has been 
adduced of the practice of communism by the present Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico. . . . The practice of communism 
must be deduced, for the present, from the structure of the 
houses themselves." They were liable to serious assaults; 
"every house is therefore a fortress." 

In this brief statement of a fruitful subject, one further ques- 
tion can only be mentioned without discussion: the prevalence 
of a communal system in Mexico and Central America. A 
solitary instance has been adduced fiom Stephens' Yucatan, the 
onlv one which the traveler saw, and which he therefore de- 
scribes. A good deal is taken for granted in Mr. Morgan's 
comments upon it, but it is fair evidence in the main. If portions 
of the food, however, were common village property, all was 
not. Stephens says: "Every member belonging to the commun- 
ity, down to the smallest pappoose, contributed in turn a hog." 
The communal system was not perfect. Mr. Morgan complains 
of prejudices in regard to the ruins of Central America. "An 
impression has been propagated that Palenque and other Pueblos 
in those regions were surrounded by dense populations living in 
cheaply constructed tenements. . . . Mr. Stephens has given 
direct countenance to this preposterous suggestion." Some 
other original investigators are disposed of in the same summary 
way. 

As regards this, a quotation may be made from the Ameri- 
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can Naturalist, August, 1887. ^^^' ^- H- Thompson, United 
States consul at Me'^ida, Yucatan, is making researches among 
the ruins. "In regard to the uses of these buildings Mr. Thomp- 
son diflers from most archaeologists, who have come to regard 
them as communal dwellings. Mr. Thompson rather inclines 
to the view that the dwellings of the people covered a large 
space, but, being built of perishable materials, have entirelv 
disappeared." At Labna, "the whole region for leagues around 
this ruin is dotted with low mounds, and small rectangular ter- 
races,'' apparentlv the remains of humble homes. 

Of the Indians of Columbia river something might be said; 
of the division of game we have illustrations in our own pioneer 
life; while the well-known fact that skilled labor existed and 
was employed among the aborigines, does away at once with 
true communism. 

It will then be found that the Indian communal svstem has 
been overstated; that so far as it existed, it was simply a contin- 
uation of family relations a I'ltle farther than with us; that it 
was rarely, if ever, universal in a nation, and that there wWc 
great distinctions of life between the rich and poor. There was 
a head to every house, and /lis totem pointed this out in early 
days. The rule was patriarchal, when rule was needed, and it 
has been admitted that family life is not proper communism. In 
thousands of cases the family was no larger than it often is 
with us. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 
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ON CERTAIN SUPPOSED NANTICOKE WORDS, 
SHOWN TO BE OF AFRICAN ORIGIN. 

Wiiile pursuing my studies of the ]-»enape and its dialects, in 
connccli(Jii with my edition of the Walum Oltwi^ I came across 
some words alleged to be of the Nanticoke dialect, which puz- 
zled ine not a little. The Nanticokes, it will be remembered, 
lived on the eastern shore of Marvland, and we first hear of 
them (letinitelv through the celebrated Captain John Smith, the 
friend of Pocahontas. I have traced elsewhere their subsequent 
historv'' until their final disappearance from the soil of Maryland 
early in this century. They were a remote offshoot of the 
Lenape or Delaware Indians, but their dialect showed marked 
dill'erences, and I should think could scarcely have been under- 
stood by a Northern Delaware. It was full of strong accents 
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and forcible expirations, very far from the genius of the stately 
and sonorous Wonami. The Nanticoke has been preserved in 
two short vocabularies, one by the well-known Moravian mis- 
sionary. Rev. John Heckewelder, the other by Mr. William 
Vans Murray. The former has been recently carefully published 
through the liberality of Prof. E. N. Horslord,* but the latter, 
which is in several respects the more valuable, has never been 
properly or completely put in print, only a few imperfect extracts 
from it having seen the light. It remains in MSS. in the library 
of the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia. 

The Nanticoke words, nowever, to which I refer in this paper, 
are not from these authorities, but from the MS. of the Rev. 
J. C. Pyrlaeus. This Moravian missionary labored among the 
Iroquois and Delaware Indians from 1741 until 1751, when he 
returned to Europe, and died in 1785. f He left in the hands of 
his Moravian brethren at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, a large MS. 
volume containing essays on the ^grammatical structure of the 
I ♦^^ive tongues with which he had come in contact, and a collec- 
tion of notes on Indian traditions. This precious volume was in 
Heckewelder's ^and when he was writing his excellent work 
on the History^ Manners and Customs of the Indian Nations 
who once inhabited Pennsylvania and the Neighborijtg States 
(first edition, Phila., 1819), and he made frequent, though not 
critical, use of it. Now, alas! it has disappeared. I have 
searched for it in vain in the libraries of Philadelphia and in the 
Moravian archives at Bethlehem and Nazareth. 

When Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton was preparing the second 
edition of his work, New Views of the Origin of the Tribes 
and Nations of America (which appeared in Philadelphia in 
1798), Mr. Heckewelder supplied him with some alleged Nanti- 
coke material extracted from this MS. of Pyrlasus. The words 
were altogether different fiom those obtained bv Mr. Hecke- 
welder himself from members of the Nanticoke tribe, and 
puzzled both him and Dr. Barton. The latter printed the 
numerals in the Appendix (p. 5) of his second edition, and added 
that he had compared them with the corresponding terms in all 
the North American languages within his reach, but had dis- 
covered no affinity whatever. 

Indeed, it is evident at a glance that they do not belong to any 
of the typical North American groups of languages. Not only 
is their rich vocalic structure apart from these, but the scheme 
of development of the second quinary group from the first is 
totally different from the Algonkin and unlike that of any neigh- 
boring stock. With Dr. Trumbull's profound study of this 

^'Comparative Vocabulary of Algonquin Dialects, from Heckewelder*8 MSS. (Cambridge, 
1877). 

fReiche] has (riven a brief biographical sketch of Prylsus in his introduction to the seo- 
OQd edition of Heckewelder's History, p. xxiz. 
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subjtrct before us,* we should be forced at once to seek some 
distant source tor these perplexing numerals. 

The tollowing scheme will show how widely they differ from 
the Lenape dialects and the Nanticoke itself. 



1 


SlPl'OSKP 


NANTK<»Kt' 


LENAPE 






NANriO»KK i»K 


OK 


<»F 


MISSION LENAl'Et 




I'YKL.F.IS. 


MIRKAY. 

Niiknuit. 


NEWJEKjiEY.i 




One 


Killi. 


liimto. 


Nmitti. 


Two 


Eilli. 


Na-ft*z. 


Nii>ha. 


Nisfha. 


Tliroo 


SajM.v 


Xis-whu. 


Niiha. 


Nadia. 


K.mr 


Nano. 


YaiiLrli-wha. 


Naa. 


Xewti. 


Five 


Tui\». 
Wnro. 


Nii|i-I«ai-a. 
N«.>»j\iiiah. 


IVillimiiik. 
Kuuta-li. 


Paleliili'li 




<4intiisrli. 


St'WMl 


Wi.llaiu'O. 


Mv-vav-wah. 


Niisha>h. 


NiM'liasfh. 


EiLThi 


StH'ki. 


T/ali. 


Haash. 


C'hasili. 


NiiK' 


C'llrllirO. 


l*as-a-«.-iiiiijne. 


^ii^klI^k. 


I*os<-hki»nk. 


IVu 


Ta. 


Mittali. 


Tilluun. 


TflUn. 



Mv first ihou::ht was that some colonv of Arawack or Carib 
atfiniiies, spe.ik:nj^ luie of ;he rich vocalic diaiccis characteristic 
or iho<i» sivK'ks. imo crept up ihe Atianiic shore as far as Cape 
Cliarlos. T:ie Timucu.is, who dwelt at the mouth of the St. 
Joiui river, Fu'iida, was probabiv such a colonv, and spoke such 
a : online. Hu: an cxtenc.eci comparison disclosed no anaIo£iies 
be: ween these supposed Nanticoke numerals and those of anv 
American n.i::on whatever. It then occurred to me that 
IVr^tVa^, t'nroii^h some mistake, had met a runaway slave 
am/^i^L; the Nantivokes, dnd throujjh him, or through some half- 
l::.::a:\ lia'.r-ne:^ro, i^ad obtained a vocabulary of an African 
liialect. At ti^at date, about 17^0. there must have been many 
rev'e:v.!v arrived ne:jro >!aves in Maryland who still recalled their 
native tonijue. 

T:'.is conjecture proved correct, and a yery brief search 
enabievi me to identify the numerals as pure Mandinf^o, from the 
Girnea coast. This will be eyidenl enough on comparing the 
M.indinLjo numerals, as given by Professor Freidrich MuUer, 
witii those from Pvrlseus. 



•'^n X;*.Tn#rml» fa Am-rler- ■- 
Pr.. - ^£-i.«Ai A»MM>iatloa for: 

:^r.^•n an aapablisbttd 
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One... 
Two... 
Three 
Four.. 
Five.. 
Six.... 
Seven 
Eight. 
Nine.. 
Ten... 



SUPPOSED NANTICOKE OP 
PRYLiEUS. 



Killi. 

Filli. 

Sapo. 

Nano. 

Turo. 

Woro. 
Wollango. 

Secki. 

Collengo. 

Ta. 



MANDINGO OF MUELLER. 



Kilin. 

Fula. 

Sabba. 

Nani. 

Dulu, lulu. 

Woro. 

Worong-wula. 

Segui. 

Konanta. 

Tang. 



This, therefore, disposes of the supposed Namicoke vocabu- 
lary of Pyrlaeus, and explains the enigma which cost Dr. Barton, 
and probably others since his time, futile labor to attempt to 
solve. 

But the interest of the subject does not end here. The ethno- 
logical study of the negro race within the limits of the United 
States has never yet received proper scientific attention. The 
laborious volume of Nott and Gliddon was written to defend a 
thesis, as was the case with all others while slavery was a burn- 
ing question in politics An important inquiry at the outset is 
as to the original affinities of the negroes brought over as slaves. 
The native Africans differ vastly among themselves in every 
characteristic It is noteworthy that the Mandingos, before the 
Mohammedan conquest, had established the most powerful em- 
pire in West Africa known to history. It was erected on the- 
ruins of the old Berber state known as Ghanata, and extended 
its sovereignty and language far and wide in western Central 
Africa. Its members proudly call it Mellinki ^^xYat land of free- 
men," to distinguish it from all others, whose inhabitants they 
scornfully termed suaninki^ '*bondsmen." * Such ethnic 
parentage is worthy of note in any nationality, be its skin of 
what color it may. 

In another direction this identification is of interest. There 
has recently been some effort to discover the amount of admix- 
ture of African words, expressions, or phonetic peculiarities in 
the English of the United States. The first question which would 
arise in such a study would be as to which African linguistic 
stock we should look as exerting such influence. I do not know 
that any material has heretofore been published showing what 
dialects the imported slaves spoke. West Africa has many lin- 
guistic stocks, not at all resembling one another. Here is evi- 
•'•nce that the Mandingo, at least, was brought to this country, 
-nd it should, therefore, claim the careful attention of those who 
e studying Americanisms of African descent. It is one of four 
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rather closely allied languages, the Vei, the Susu, the Mandingo, 
and the Bambara, classed by linguists under the generic name 
of ''the Mande stock." Fortunately we have a classical study 
of the group from the competent hands of Professor H. Steinthal, 
of Berlin, which sets forth its characteristics in a most masterly 
manner.* Let me express the hope, in conclusion, that ere long 
we shall have the pleasure of welcoming a study of the negro 
population of the United States from the standpoint of the scien- 
tific ethnologist. 

Media, Pa. Dr. D. G. Brinton. 



PORTRAITS OF COLUMBUS IN HAVANA. 

Portraits of Columbus were once of great interest to me. In 
fact I once published a monograph about them. Satisfied 
myself which one had the best claim to genuineness, I tried to 
satisfy my readers. Accordingl}', I had scarcely escaped the 
custom-house, in Havana, before I began to search for Colum- 
bian presentments, whether counterfeit or genuine. 

All memorials that I discovered were in or near the palace of 
the governor general. In front of it, just across a pretty park 
of glorious palms, I saw a bust of Columbus, in front of the 
Templete — a chapel, which contains his heart, and which is 
opened only once a year, namely, on his death-day, to say a 
mass for the repose of his soul. There is another bust in the 
cathedral, which is also close by the palace. This carving, to 
the left of the hicrh altar, is draped in armor, though with a 
cheese-shaped ruft' round his neck. His right forefinger is laid 
on a large globe before him. An inscription beneath affirms 
what all San Domingans deny — that the remains of the great 
navigator are there reposing. In the municipal hall of the 
palace I inspected an oil portrait which has been dubbed 
Columbus, but which the Havanese admit to look much like a 
familiar of the inquisition. The fourth likeness of the great 
discoverer which I discovered stands in the center of the grand 
court of the palace. It is a marble statue and on a high ped- 
estal. None of these likenesses claim any considerable age, 
or realistic resemblance to the man it delights to honor. None, 
except perhaps the last, has any dignity or artistic merit. But 
Saul seeking asses found a kingdom, and I was almost as lucky, 
for I fell in with a gentleman whose special study had been 
Columbian portraits, who had met with my booklet, and whose 
conclusions, fortunately — fortunately for me — tallied with my 

*Die Mande-Neger Sprachen, Berlin, 1867. 
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own. He had even voyaged to Florence, and had painted 
there, under his own eye, a lac-simile of the portrait which I 
had tried to prove most authentic. He welcomed me as a 
brother by the higher birth. 

This Columbian friend opened a way for me, as a needle does 
for thread. He proved to be a senator representing the uni- 
versity in the Spanish cortes^ and the author of several works 
on Columbus. He was also a sugar-planter, and owner of a 
magnificent suburban villa, which, as the American consul 
assured me, it was rare good luck to have made accessible. 
Don Jorrin, for that is the senator's name, being called to a dis- 
tant part of the island — after introducing me to his brother, of 
whom moie another time — gave me a card ordering his 
servants to let me "take possession of his house, No. 428 Cerro." 
Here, as in all regions of Latm races, jjrandeur and gloom lie 
side by side, like death and life at sea parted only by a plank. 

Along the whole front of the Cerro villa, which is painted 
bright yellow, stretches a portico floored with Italian marble. 
Nor do I remember a single room within, or corridor round 
the court, that lacked a similar pavement — a luxury that can 
not be rightly valued in any more northern latitude. Every 
wall was hung with its picture, usually a copy of some famous 
original, and cases of bric-a-bac, foreign and domestic, were not 
wanting. The Columbus fac-simile, however, was naturally 
the first cynosure of my eyes. I had the curiosity to measure 
its width, and found it seventeen inches, which I knew to be 
that of the original. 

But the king's daughter is all-glorious within — and the glory 
of a tropical house is its innner court. Cool and shady seats 
on the marbled verandah; easter flowers, oleanders, wiih 
orange trees in flower and fruitage at once, shed abroad fra- 
grance; and the ostrich plumes of high-topped palms without, 
waved over the roof But what charmed me most was the 
sound of falling waters, whiih was sweet music, and added to 
the sultry air a freshness better than any fragrance. The truth 
was that a brawling brook had been so managed as to tumble 
in a copious cascade beside the court. Nor was this all. As I 
strolled in the garden, noticing a considerable seven-windowed 
building rising in a dome and spire, I asked if it was a chapel. 
The answer was, "No, it is our bath." When I entered the 
edifice, I saw, in addition to ordinary bathing lavatories, a large 
oval swimming pool. The brook that had delighted me m the 
court paid a double debt, and was here again to exhilarate, 
purify and invigorate. 

As to the garden, I despair of giving anv idea. The jungles 
of bamboo come up in a night, like Jonah's gourd, but remain 
in permanence. In a tropical region I never get over surprise 
as I see the exotics familiar to me, stunted and not half alive at 
the North, in the South putting forth all their might, and as 
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rank and rampant as our thistles. But the peculiar pride of the 
senator's garden is a unique specimen of the royal palm. This 
tree was styled by Humboldt the culmination — the very crown 
of the vegetable kingdom. No trunk is such a symmetrical 
column, no top is such a capital or turban. Twin palms are 
rare, triplets more remarkable. But the Jorrin palm is sixfold. 
Each of the six sistei's, starting from one stump, has a twin-like 
resemblance to all the others, and all have well-developed 
trunks, and above, soaring and sweeping pinions of foliage. 
Such a wonder heightens my idea of the legendary Calmetum 
coeleste, which yielded the palm-branches that the Revelator 
saw waving in homage before the throne in heaven. 

Prof. J. D. Butler, LL.D. 



THE DOCTRINE OF PROVIDENCE AS HELD BY 
BY THE ORIENTALISTS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 

The doctrine of providence as taught in the sacred scriptures 
seems to be a matter of revelation exclusively, but the examina- 
tion of the sacred books and monuments of the East shows that 
it is like the doctrine of creation, concernmg which we have 
spoken, a subject concerning which the human mind naturally 
entertains many thoughts. The study of comparative religion 
shows this, proving also that revelation and right reason always 
correspond. The doctrine of providence grows very naturally 
out of the doctrine of creation; for the intelligent creator would 
certainly take care of his own creation, and the Divine Father 
would certainly watch over and protect His own children. Did 
not Polytheism originate in a universal belief in divine provi- 
dence? Is it not the recognition and worship of the divine in 
everything, and of the controller of all events? This showis 
faitli in providence. Osiris, among the Egyptians, was recog- 
nized as the perpetually presiding lord of the lower world, the 
king and the judge of Hades or Amenti. His worship was 
universal throughout Egypt.* A special character of goodness 
attaches to him. We find him called the "Manifester of good," 
"full of goodness and truth," the beneficent spirit, "beneficent 
in will and words," "mild of heart," and "fair and beloved of all 
who see him."f Such a character could belong only to a god 
who was a providence as well as a creator. This shows that 
the doctrine of providence was embraced in the theological 
teaching of the ancient Egyptians. Neith, or Net, was the 



•Ilorod 1 1. 41, with Wilkinson's note. 

fReconiR of the Past, Vol IV, p. 99. Wilkinson's Ancient EgyptlMD», Vol. IV. p. 810. 
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female correspondent of Khem, the conceplive elements in 
nature as he was the generative. Her titles are, " the mother," 
"the mistress of heaven," *'ihe elder goddess."^ The idea here 
presented is one of special love, care and protection. Mother- 
hood is a beautiful and striking manifestation of providence. 

Asshur, the Assyrian substitute for Hor Ra, was primarily 
and especiallv the tutelary deity of Assyria, and of Assyrian 
monarchs. The land of Assyria bears his name without any 
modification; its inhabitants are his servants, or his people; its 
troops the armies of the god Asshur. As for the kings, they 
stand connected with him in respect of amost everything they 
do. He places them upon the throne, firmly establishes them 
in government, lengthens the years of their reigns, preserves 
their power, protects their forts and armies, directs their expe- 
ditions, gives them victory on the day of battle, makes their 
name celebrated, and multiplies their offspring. To him they 
look for the fulfillment of their wishes, and especially for the 
establishment of their sons on the Assyrian throne. Their 
usual form of speaking of him is "Asshur, my lord." They 
represent themselves as passing their lives in his service.* 
There was in Assyria and Babylonia a divine triad that was 
worshiped as supreme in government.' 

In the religious teaching and worship of the early Sanskritic 
Indians the god Agni is called the ruler of the universe, the lord 
of men, the wise king, the father, the brother, the son, and the 
friend of man. All iha powers and names of the other gods are 
distinctly assigned to Agni.* 

In another hymn, Varuna is "the wise god, the lord of all, 
the lord of heaven and earth, the upholder of order, he who 
gives men glory.® It is the same with Indra. He is the ruler 
of all that moves, the mighty one, he to whom there is none like 
in heaven and earth."® Indra is indeed the main object of 
admiration. " He is the sovereign of the world, the all wise, 
the abode of truth, the lord of the good, the animator of all, the 
showerer of benefits, the fulfiller of the desire of him who offers 
praise."^ This is a clear presentation of the doctrine of provi- 
dence. 

Mitra and Varuna are the "observers of truth," "imperial 
rulers of the world," "lords of heaven and earth," "protectors 
of the universe." "mightv deities," "far seeing," "they uphold 
the three realms of light," "scatter foes," "guide men in the 
right way," " send rain from heaven," " grant men their desires," 

1 Bunsen Egypt's Place, Vol. I, p. 386; Wilkinson's Ancient Efyptinns, Vol. IV, p. 285. 

2 Records of the Past, Vol. I, p. 17; Vol. Ill, 86, 83, 95. 96. 

3 Records of the Past, Vol. VII, p. 121, Vol. IX, pp. 100,106. 

4 Max Muller's Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. I, p. 28; Science of Religion, p. 14. 

5 Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 636, 637. 

6 Fhi .,p. 540. 

7 RiR-Veda, Vol. II, pp. 3r,, 145,283. 
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and " procure for them exceeding and perfect felicity."* The 
divine administration is here described as being perfectly adapted 
to the nature and wants of man. 

The general character of the names given by the Phaenicians 
to their deities is remarkable. A large proportion of them are 
honorihc titles, only applicable to real persons, and indicative of 
the fact that from the first the Phaenician people, like most other 
Semitic races, distinctly apprehended the personality of the 
Supreme Being, and intended to worship not nature, but God 
in nature, not planets, or elements, or storms, or clouds, or dawn, 
or li((htning, but a being or beings above and beyond all these, 
presiding over them and working through them, but quite dis- 
tinct from them— possessing a real personal character. "f E^ 
signified the strong and powerful, and in the cognate Hebrew 
took the article and became //a-El, "the strong one." He who 
alone has true strength and power, and who, therefore, alone 
deserves to be called strong or mighty. Eliun is the Exalted 
and Most High, and is so translated in our authorized version 
of Genesis XIV, iSJ 

Sadyk is the just, the righteous. Baal is lord or master, and 
equivalent to the Latin domimis^ and hence a term which 
natural!}^ requires another after it, since a lord must be a lord 
of something. Hence in Phoenician {mscriptions§ we find BaaU 
Tsur^ "Lord of Tyre," Baal-Tsidor^ "Lord of Zidon," Baal- 
Tars^ "Lord of Tarsus," and the like. Hence we also meet 
with such words as Baal-berith^ " Lord of treaties," Baal-pear^ 
"Lord of Peer (a mountain)," Baal-zebub^ "Lord of flies," and 
Baal'Samin^ "Lord of Heaven. "|| It is probable, though it can 
not be proved, that these various names, excepting the last, 
were originally epithets of the One Eternal, and Divine Being, 
who was felt to rule the world, and that whatever may have 
been the case elsewhere, the Phoenicians at any rate began with 
the monotheistic idea, whether that idea originated with them- 
selves or was taught them by a primitive revelation. If this be 
true we find revealed in the very names by which they called 
the supreme object of their worship the doctrine of providence. 
The religious nature of man demands a Father as well as a 
creator, and looks to God for care and protection. The Etrus- 
cans, as a part of their religion, recognized an overruling 
providence. There seems to he no doubt of the fact that 
religion occupied a leading position m the thoughts and feelings 
of the Etruscan nation. With Etrusca, says a modern writer, 
religion was an all pervading principle, the very atmosphere of 
her existence — a leaven operating on the entire map of society, 



♦IM<i. p. :i49. 
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J\noiPHt Helipionn, p. 102. 

^pppnius SrrifJturre IJngHpqne Monumenia, pp. 06, 277. 

IPhilo Byblius in the Fiagmenta Historicorum Graecorum, Vol. Ill, p. 665. 
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a constani pressure ever felt in one form or another — a power 
admitting of ho rival, all-ruling, all-regulating, all-requiring."* 
Levy calls the Etruscans a race which, inasmuch as it excelled 
in the art of religious observances, was more devoted to them 
than any other nation."* Faith in providence is an essential 
element in all true religion, and the Etruscans must, therefore, 
have had this faith largely developed and in lively exercise. 
The main character in which the Gods of heaven and earth 
were recognized by the Etruscans was that of rulers, signifying 
and sometimes executing their will by means of thunder and 
lightning. They ruled, rewarded, and punished man through 
nature.* Faith in the infliction of divme judgments through 
the terrible and destructive forces of nature made fear one of 
her most powerful religious emotions. 

In the religion of the Greeks Zeus is the Father of Gods. 
When we ascend to the most distant heights of Greek history 
the idea of God as the Supreme Beincr stands before us as a 
fact.* Zeus, said an ancient poet, is the beginning; Zeus the 
middle; out of Zeus have all things been made. Zeus was the 
Lord of the upper regions, who dwelt on the summits of the 
highest mountains, gathered the clouds about him, and shook 
the air with his thunder.® Zeus bears to man the relation of 
Father. He was addressed as God, our Father. Si. Paul 
says, quoting a Greek poet, "we are his offspring."* The 
Father is the providence of His children. He takes care of 
and provides for them. Apollo seems to have been originally 
like Zeus, a representative of the one God;* and as such he was 
worshiped in parts of Greece where Zeus was unknown. 

The religion of the ancient Romans recognized a providence. 
The different gods of the Romans represented the different 
nutural forms in which the one God revealed himself in nature 
and providence. Nature worship is the form in which man's 
faith in a universal providence manifests itself; or in other worsd, 
men do not worship nature, but God as revealed in and working 
through nature. 

William Tacker. 
Mt. Gilead, O. 



1 DenniB, Citie8 and C*»meterle8 of £truria, p. 49. 

2 Oens ante omnes alias eo magis dedita religioDibu9, quod excellent arte colendi eas, 
Levy V, 1. 

3 Plin I. S. C; Amm Marc XVII, 10. 

4 Max Muller Chips, Vol. II, p. 158. • 

5 Ancient Religions, pp. 134. 

6 Aratiis Phaenomenn, II, 1, 15. 

7 History of Greece, Vol. I, p. 59. 
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^:none. the forsaken. 

Thy sculptured image, gloriously fair, 
Stands in a deep recess in mem'ry^s hall ; 
I see thy faultless face and falling hair. 
Thy drooping eyes and form, while over all 

A subtle cloud of sadness ever hangs, 
As if protecting from the careless eye 
Of common men, who can not feel thy pain ; 
The pathos of thy story's misery, 
That to a woman's heart is all too plain. 

How deep the dagger pierced — how keen the pangs 
Thy soul endured, when Paris, thy beloved. 
Found charms in Helen, "the most beautiful," 
Beyond thine own, and basely faithless proved ; 
Betrayed thy trust, and wronged another son 

Of Adam, e'en his loyal friend and host. 
Then followed years of bitter, vengeful strife. 
And brave men died and loving women mourned. 
While orphans filled the land, and gold, as life, 
"Was freely poured upon the battle-ground. 

And all for what? Ah, fatal beauty's cost! 
Thy day of triumph came — but all t -o late. 
Thy recreant lord sought thee in that dead hour 
Wheu the slow-moving, grinding wheel of Fate 
Had turned on him its crushing, deadly power, 

To beg of thee to heal an arrow's wound. 
Forgetting then that in thy heart yet lay 
Another j)oisoned shaft, sped by his hand. 
The ruling passion— love of self — that day 
Brought him to thee. There thou didst coldly stand 

And see him writhe, bv torture firmlv bound. 
His sui)pliant t ne smote on a heart long dead. 
No tears fell from thine eyes — they all were shed. 
Love, Mercy, Pity, from thy breast had flown, 
Pride only lived to mark his dyinggroan; 
Then deej) remorse awoke, and with a cry 
Of a^ronv, thv hand cut loose the tie 
That ])ound thee to a loveless, empty life — 
A childless widow — a deserted wife. 

— Harriet Newell Swanwick. 

Chicago, 1887. 
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MOUNDS AND LODGE CIRCLES IN IOWA. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

In November last I examined certain mounds and other re- 
mains in the extreme northwest corner of this state. The 
locahty is on the B , C. R. & N. R. R., near the station La 
Valley^ or "Brown's." The spot is close to the "Little Sioux," 
on a high ridge overlooking that stream. Mounds in great 
numbers cover the hillside and crown the summit of the ridge. 
Across the river, in Dakota Territory, a similar ridge presents 
similar mounds. 

The mounds show no evidence whatever of regular arrange- 
ment, and as my time was short I made no plot of the area 
covered by them. We spent two days on the ground and the 
following description includes my own observations and those 
ot Messrs. Cotton, Nash aud White, who have spent more time 
there in the employ of the railioad company. 

Most of the mounds are circular, 30 to 50 feet in diameter and 
from tvvo or three to six or eight feet high. A few are oval and 
somewhat larger than the above figures indicate. There are 
perhaps some scores of these mounds here. 

Among these mounds are many stone circles or ovals. These 
are made with "niggerheads" or boulders. These circles are 
scattered over the ridge without arrangement. Though some 
mounds occur among them, it may be said that the mounds 
surround the area covered with the stone circles, in a rude oval. 
This statement must not, however, be taken too emphatically 
Circles of stone occur outside this area and mounds within it. 

The whole ground about the mounds and circles is strewn 
with flint flakes, arrowheads, scrapers, fragments of pottery, etc. 
Stone mauls of good workmanship and neat appearance are 
picked up in this neighborhood. 

To be more specific: We opened two mounds (Nos. i and 2), 
and have the specimens found in another (No. 3), and data re- 
garding a fourth (No. 4). In mound No. r we found the material 
a hard gravel, difficult to dig. Patches of ashes were found. At 
two feet depth was a skeleton with head to the north and body 
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extended toward the south. All the bones were found in fair 
preservation. No relics were discovered. 

In No. 2 some fragments of bone, some ashes, and some bits 
of pottery were found. The following structure was revealed: 
I. Gravel. 2. Black soil. 3. Ashes and black soil 4. Gravel. 
The bones and potsherd were from layers two and three. 
Mounds three and tour were alone, south of the railroad and 
south of the above mound. 

No. 3 yielded skeletons of two adults, a child and a horse. 
A pipe was found here. Lower down another human skeleton 
was found — an adult — and also the skeleton of a dog wrapped 
in buckskin. With these remains were found six iron bracelets, 
fifteen feet of wampum (three shell wampum), a grinding-stone 
and a red pipe-stone pipe. The skeleton had earrings of copper, 
attached xo the head. Where the copper had oxydized, it had 
preserved \\\Q skin and the hair. This peculiar specimen was 
sent to Burlington. This mound was encircled by a stone circle. 
Mound No. 4 yielded a peculiar "stone wheel," an arrowhead, a 
pretty little maul of reddish granite, part of a pottery jar, and 
some very hard bone fragments. A line of stones was laid along 
the surface at each end of this mound. These lines were six or 
seven feet apart. The stone wheel found here deserves descrip- 
tion. It is of a hard, dark-colored rock, perfectly polished and of 
ver}' fine finish. The wheel is six inches in diameter, perfectly 
round in outline, perforated at center by a small hole. The 
sides are perfectly concave. The stone at the central perforation 
is not more than a quarter or three-eighths of an inch thick, 
while at the rim it is one and a half inches thick. The surface 
of the rim is convex. The stone is evidently for use in some 
pitching game and is as fine as any of the specimens of the kind 
from the south. [This stone is probably a Chunky stone.] — Ed. 

The stone circles interest me. From my note-book I copy 
one or two descriptions. The first is near mound No. i. This 
"ring" is slightly elliptical. It consists of no boulders, averag- 
ing about one foot in diameter. They are set almost close 
together; the boulders are of all sorts — quartzite, gneiss, granite, 
schist, etc. In another ring the stones are nearly all of one 
kind — limestone. In a third about two feet intervene between 
stones. One ring was 63x37 feet and contained 197 stones. Al- 
most all these stone circles have an opening from one foot to 
four and a half feet wide at the southeast. Some few are 
"do?tble" one circle concentric with another. Some have "guard 
stones" at the opening. Some confluent circles are made, at 
points of contact, from some stones. One group of confluent 
rings consists of seven circles, two of them "double**. The 
"circles" are generally supposed to be lines of stones to hold 
down the edges of skin tents. The fact that the "openings" or 
breaks in the rinjrs face southeast while the almost continuous 
prevailing lines are from the northwest favor this idea. How- 
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ever all these lines of stones cannot be "tent anchors." For in- 
stance the "ring" around mound three, the lines upon mound 
four, or a very peculiar instance noticed on a steep side hill, 
where a great granite boulder is surrounded with a ring of 
lesser boulders and gravel stones, not accurately circular but 
rudely heart shaped. [The use of one kind of stone for the 
circles may be compared to the use of one kind of word for 
graves noticed by Lapham, iron wood for one grave, oak for 
another, etc. — Ed.] 

A missionary ot the American Sunday School Union, visiting 
our collection, told me tiiat the stone mauls, such as we found in 
considerable quantity, are yet common among the Dakotas,who 
use them in preparing food. Choke cherries are gathered, 
pounded to a pulp with these mauls, kneaded into cakes and 
dried. Also a peculiar tuber, with somewhat the structure of 
an onion, is gathered, the outer skin is husked off and the rest 
is pounded by these mauls into a meal, which is mixed with 
water moulded into cakes and cooked. Such are some of the 
uses of such mauls; probably there are many others, an Indian 
implement is capable of manifold uses. 

The state of the bones, the condition of the wampum, the 
preservation of buckskm, the presence of iron and the bones of 
a horse, all show these mounds to be comparatively recent. The 
story told by these relics seems to be of a camp of Dakotas 
where tents were pitched closely together. The dead were 
buried \v\ mounds near the outskirts of the settlement. The site 
was occupied for some years. Trade with the whites of the 
east had begun. The relics date back scarce a century but the 
mounds, the workmanship of the pipes, the "stone-wheel," the 
mauls and the pottery all speak well for the industry and taste 
of the makers. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Frederick Starr. 
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RIVER DWELLINGS ON THE MUD FLATS OF 

DELAWARE RIVER. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian : 

In 1870 a fisherman living in the village of Marcus Hook, 
Pennsylvania, gave me some spear and arrow heads flaked from 
a dense argillite, as well as other rude implements of a pre-his- 
toric people which he had found on some extensive mud flats 
near the mouth of Naamans creek, a small tributary of the Dela- 
ware river. The finder stated that while cat fishing among the 
reeds and spatter docks he had noticed here and there the ends 
of logs or stakes protruding from the mud, and that they .seemed 
to him to have been placed in rows — to use his own words "they 
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were as rotten as punk, and he could see no reason why they'd 
been put there by white folks — more likely the Indians in old 
times used them for to hitch their canoes to when spearin, fish, 
and that was the reason the darts and axes and such like were 
found around 'em." 

A visit made a few days afterward to the place in company 
with this simple-minded old fisherman disclosed the ends of much 
decayed stakes or piles protruding here and there above the 
mud, just as he had stated, and confirmed what I had before 
heard in regard to the piles from a pot hunter, or professional 
reed bird gunner, who encountered them in his skiff while 
poling off the march homeward, after the water had fallen some- 
what on the ebb tide. At the time (1870) I coincided in the 
fisherman's views about the spot having been a fishing place of 
the Indians, as the finds of argillite implements seemed only to 
exist in the neighborhood of the poles or stake ends. Profes- 
sional duties did not permit me at this time (1870) to give the 
matter attention, and it was not until my return from France in 
1880, whither I had gone to pursue my studies at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, that I again visited the spot on the flats in the cave 
at Naamans creek, where the finds had been made. While 
abroad I studied in spare moments many archaeological collec- 
tions, especially those from the Swiss Lake Dwellings, and 
visited the various lake stations of Switzerland. The rude 
dressing of the ends of the piles in some places were evidently 
made with blunt stone implements, and recalled those I had seen 
on the emds of the posts in the Delaware river marshes. Since 
1880 I have quietly examined the remains, excavating what pile 
ends that remained in situ (preserving a few that did not crumble 
to pieces), preserving caaeful notes of the dredging and excava- 
tions (at low tides), carried on principally by myself, aided at 
times by interested friends. 

The results so far seem to indicate that the ends of the piles 
imbedded in the mud, judging from the implements and other 
debris scattered around them, once supported shelters of early 
man that were erected a few feet above the water — the upper 
portions of the piles having disappeared in the long lapse of time 
that must have ensued since they were placed there — (the flats 
are covered by four and one-half feet of water on the flood tide; 
on the ebb the marsh is dry and covered with slimy ooze several 
feet in depth, varying in different places). Three different dwell- 
ings have been located, all that exist in the flats referred to after 
a careful examination within the last four years of nearly every 
inch of ground carefully laid off and examined in sections. 

The implements found in two of" the supposed river dwelling 
sites" are very rude in type, and generally made of dense 
argillite, not unlike the pala^oliths found by my friend Dr. C. C. 
Abbott in the Trenton gravels. 
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The character of the implements from the other or third sup- 
posed river dwelling on the Delaware marshes are better finished 
objects made of argillite, indicating a greater antiquity than ordi- 
nary surface found Indian relics. At this pile dwelling a human 
tooth has been found and fragments of a jaw bone, ends of 
scapulae, etc. It is my intention later on to present my speci- 
mens to the Peabody Museum of Ethnology and Archaeology at 
Cambridge, Mass. H. T. Cresson. 

4,685 Knox St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOUNDS IN MICHIGAN. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

I have found a number of "mounds" in this part of the state, 
somewhat as follows: Some contained relics and some did not. 
Were they Indians or mound-builders ? They are either round 
or oblong; if round, from 10 to 30 feet in diameter; if oblong, 
from 3 to 4 feet wide and 6 to 15 feet long; in both cases the 
sides have a true slant all around of about 45 degrees, top 
slightly rounded up, and a ditch about 3 feet wide and from ^ 
to 2 feet deep all around the mounds, the mounds raised from 
I to 2^ feet above the level of the surrounding land, and 
usually dug down till the sand is reached, sometimes not more 
than 6 inches, and sometimes, though rarely, 3 feet deep. In 
some instances human remains, or faint traces of them, are found. 
When we can make them out in a circular mound the feet are 
placed toward the center, heads out; if oblong and more than 
one body, they are placed feet to feet. 

In your opinion are these Indian or Mound-builder works? 
An early^answer will greatly oblige.* 

I am very respectfully, 

W. H. Sheldon. 
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POTTERY VASES— ARE THEY FRAUDS ?t 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Some time since, while passing through a shop for the sale of 
antique furniture, &c., I discovered several images and other 
objects in baked clay, and found they were marked "Egyptian. '^ 
In my mind I immediately questioned their oriental origin and 
believed them, to be Central American; I so expressed myself 
to the saleslady who explained that she was unable to speak 

♦See answer to this letter under Literary Not«s. 
fSee comment by Editor under Literary Notes. 
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positively, but that they came from Europe and were mvoiced 
as "Egyptian."* I was kindly permitted to make drawings and 
thinkmg them of sufficient interest, I take the liberty of submit- 
ting them. 

The object represented in No. i is actual size, in red baked 
clay and is about i ^ inches think. The edges and back are 
smoothly moulded (as if by hand), showing it to be complete in 
itself. The drawing is a copy of a rubbing and is therefore cor- 
rect. The figure represented is in low relief. 

Searching in Brant Mayer's Mexico, vol. i, p. 3, I find an 
illustration which is almost the exact counterpart of our drawing 
represented as carved on the bottom of the god "Teoyaorniqui 
the spouse of the god of war" whose tender duties were confined 
to conducting the souls of warriors who perished in defense of 
their homes and shrines, into the "house of the sun," which was 
the Aztec heaven. 

No. 2 represents a solid clay image in a kneeling posture. It 
is about 5^ size.f The features best seen in profile show 
well marked Aztec characters. The top portion of the head is 
broken oft', it was probably a portion of headdress. The back 
of the figure, as seen in the profile, represents a face, the nose, 
a large one (even if natural) is not grotesque, and has a piece 
broken out in the upper part. Above the eye in the figure is a 
small hole which passes through the nose from side to side, as 
if to pass a cord through, though possibly it waste prevent the 
cracking of the figure in burning. 

In figure 2 the front view, the characteristic features are not 
well drawn, but show the figure to be nude except a small apron 
over the genitals. The head dress is broken away upon one 
side and the top of the head broken away as noted in the profile. 

In figure 3 the back view represents a human face somewhat 
grotesque, having upon it sundry markings all deeply made in 
the clay as also deeply made lines upon and running parallel 
with the arms. A necklace and pendant are about the neck. 
Across the shoulders, extending from the middle of the back, are 
what appear to be two serpents, their heads coming together on 
the middle line of the chest. The shoulder coverings also rep- 
resent serpent heads, being marked the same as the others. On 
the front of the chest, immediately under the serpents heads are 
two animal heads (one on each side of the middle) and while not 
well marked as to kmd. seem to me to be intended for panther 
heads. The skirt has nothing to identify it, but most likely a tex- 
tile fabric. The overtunic is made up of various materials — the 
sides appear as if made up of the skin of a spotted animal, the 
front and back being composed of material representing serpents, 

•Thef»e ohjpots wire pnK««pqu*»ntly marked "Centrftl America" after 1 had shown the 
lieH that they were not Egyptian biit Mexican and Central American. 

fFuli size nearly 8 inciies high. 
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those on the being larger than those in front. The images were 
probably household gods, but what meaning or attributes they 
represent I am at present unable to even conjecture. 

No. 4 represents an oval object, actual size, in baked clay, 
and resembles a paperweight. The figures, etc., are all cut 
into the clay. In the center the sun, moon, and three stars 
seem to be symbolical, relating to the religion of the times 
when they were made. 

Desire Charnay in his "Ruins of Central America" (North 
American Review, Sept., 1880), has a photograph of "Teo- 
yamici, god of war and death," resting upon a pedestal on the 
front of which is carved in relief, on a circular elevation, a rep- 
resentation of "the god of the nether world," which corresponds 
with our figure, as also that upon the bottom of Teoyaomiqui, 
except that it seems as if the hands and feet, the dragon heads 
and stars, and the emblems at the upper part have been cut oft 
in making the circular elevation. 

In "First Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, page 
232, figure 53, Huitzilopochtli" corresponds with Teoyaomiqui 
of Brantz Mayer and Charnay. 

Edward S. Holden in his article "Central American Picture- 
writing" in "ist Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology" shows 
figure 56, "Miclantecutli, the god of hell" the same as depicted 
by Brantz Mayer. 

Holden gives an illustration, figure 53, of Huitzilopochtli, the 
god of war, which corresponds with Teoyaomiqui of Brantz 
Mayer and Charnay. Though Mayer in the text speaks of 
Huitzilopochtli, god of war, and Teoyaomiqui, his spouse, he 
speaks of the illustrations as being in the feminine gender. From 
Charnay I infer that he makes Teoyamcici masculine, while 
Holden makes Teoyaomiqui as feminine and goddess of death, 
but makes no illustration. These expressions are apt to be very 
confusing, which Holden endeavors to clear away in the follow- 
ing manner. "These three" viz: Huitzilopochtli, Teoyaomiqui 
and Miclanticutli, "were a trinity well nigh inseparable. It has 
been doubted wheiher thev were not different attributes of the 
same personage. In the natural course of things it would become 
differentiated into its parts, and in process of time the most im- 
portant of the parts would each receive a separate pictorial 
illustration." There is a decided associatton in the attributes 
war, death and hell. I also see that the idea of life, death and 
the resurrection or future state may be deduced from this, though 
the last is not very clear. 

It is not easy to conjecture, but my inference would be that 
as our specimen is so small, as compared with the other exam- 
ples of the same mentioned above, that it partakes of the nature 
of a householdgod, with power to protect from evil spirits. The 
position or attiiude of the figure is one which tends to show its 
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complete control of the evil spirits, and the sun and stars indicate 
to me the universality of that power. 

It is well known that the sun in particular was an object of 
worship by all the people from the Rio Grande to Peru, and 
that temples and altars were erected for the performance of the 
religious rites and sacrifices. The famous Temple of the Sun 
at Cuzco, and despoiled by Pizzaro and his vandals, had in it a 
most magnificent golden representation of the sun. Where 
sun worship exists there also will be found the worship of the 
moon and stars as subsidiary deities, and doubtless inadvertently 
contributing to the idea of the Triune God. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. C. W. Bbecher, M. D. 

523 South Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE WORSHIP OF PRIAPUS AMONG THE INDIANS 

OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Editor Am. Antiquarimi: 

Doubtless it is not generally known, if at all, that the abo- 
rigines of this province from time immemorial, and to some 
extent to this day, are worshipers of Priapus, which is 
known amongst them, not as Baal Peor, or Peor Aphis, but by 
the name of Slo-caw, and is worshiped as the giver of fertility by 
married women. Their mode of worship partakes of at least 
two different forms. First, like the native women of Hindoostan, 
a lingam, a representation of the male generative organs, is 
suspended on their bosom by a band or strip of deer skin 
fastened around their necks and worn in the same manner as the 
cross (the wearing of which had the same origin) is worn at the 
present day by women who uphold the tenets of the Romish 
church. 

The Hindoo women wear lingams of gold, our aborigines 
are ignorant of the metals more than of burnt clay, which the 
following will prove. A few years ago, while engaged opening a 
burial mound, I found what appeared to be a female skeleton 
with part of a lingam of burnt clay by the skull. Entire ones of 
the same material are not infrequently found in ancient and 
modern groves on the mainland, showing that they had been 
worn by the deceased. 

The second mode is to carry on their person little images rep- 
resenting the sexual act. These little images may be carved 
out of wood or stone, or of printed calico, clippings from the 
wife's dress. I have not as yet found any of these representa- 
tions depicted on their houses, dishes, canoes, or on their col- 
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uinns, ancient or modern, except the family pipe, which had 
them carved on the pipe stem. As for the calico ones, the 
following will show how they are made and used. Lately a 
newly married Indian woman came to my house in order to buy 
a quantity of apples. After she had left, I found where she 
stood, lying on the floor, a strange little package, ^s^hich, after an 
examination, I found to be two little calico images, male and 
female, bound together, in the act of begetting new life, by a lock 
of her long black hair. While taking her purse from her pocket 
in order to pay for her apples, she, unknown to herself, had 
withdrawn her images along with it. Having long suspected 
that this form of worship still lingered amongst these people, I 
knew what I had found as soon as I picked it up. 

Next day a young man of the tribe, named Chin-a-muck, came 
along, to whom I showed my find, telling him how it came into 
my possession. When he saw it he said, " Why, that is a Slo- 
<:aw." She, like many other married women, carried them in 
order that they may be fruitful, and secure their husband's affec- 
tion. He further said that long ago every married woman 
carried one for that purpose, and a few still carry them. As 
soon as he got home he told what I had found, and directly a 
woman named Sam-a-will came and begged me to give her the 
Slo-caw that she might return it to its owner, who was not 
only ashamed of her lose, but would never be happy while it 
was in possession of a stranger. So out of pity I returned it. 

By this you will see that people in this far off* isle of the ocean 
have religious ideas akin to their sisters in other and better 
known lands. 

Before I finish this paper, permit me to say a few words on 
the name. '* Slo-caw," as far as my knowledge of the word 
extends, seems to be *' Life-giver." "Caw," amongst the Haidh 
tribes, is the female organ of generation ; amongst the Simshean 
tribes it is the male organs; amongst the Thlinkeet (Klinggate), 
of Southern Alaska, it signifies a state of being after death. 
This Kee-wuk-caw is life above, while See-wuk caw is life below, 
or in the trees. Brave warriors, and all those who do good 
deeds, go to the former at death, while worthless cowards go to 
the latter after death — that is, they remam in the forest until 
they atone for their misdeeds, when they also go to Kee-wuk-kaw. 

Victoria, B. C James Deans. 

o 

PHENIS LAWS. 

Editor Avi. Antujuarian: 

May not Phenis laws be the result of fashion? and may not 
contact promote regularity. 

The Dakota has four principal dialects. The Santee, Yank- 
ton and Titon, have grown up under the influence of constant 
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contact. The Assinniboin has grown up under the influence of 
entire separation, this part of the tribe having been separated 
and hostile for centuries. Every hd of the Santee becomes kd 
in Yankton and gl in Titon. Every d of both Santee and Yank- 
ton becomes 1 in Titon. Other phenis laws between these dia- 
lects exist with the same freedom from exception. On the 
contrary, the diversities in pronunciation between the Yankton 
and Assinniboin dialects are of an extremely irregular character. 
In this case the reason is evident. The Dakotas take great 
pride in conforming to local customs, and when a new variation 
is started in a band the members of that band are kept regular 
in it, by contact with those from whom this variation distin- 
guishes them. Why suppose that these laws arise from some 
inscrutable cause, when the desire a community feel to imitate 
a popular individual, and the pride of village, band, and tribe 
customs are sufficient to account for their origin. 

A. W. Williams. 
Rock Island, 111., Oct. 1887. 



•o- 



MR. WYMAN'S COPPER IMPLEMENTS. 

Et prior acrijt erdf, quam/erri, coynitu^ usus. — LUCRBTIUS V, 12 86. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

The noblest specimen of a copper tool in existence, .so far as 
known, is in the possession of Mr. Walter Wyman, of Evanston, 
Illinois. This superb implement is no less than forty inches in 
length and weighs seven pounds. It is shaped like a marlin- 
spikc, and is wrouj^ht with wonderful grace and symmetry. It 
may be styled a double-cndcr spear, for each extremity of it is 
pointed in an identical manner. It is an article of the same 
type with one in the cabinet of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society in Madison, — a curiosity much admired, but which meas- 
ures no more than fourteen inches. The Madison gem was the 
baby figure of a giant mass at length to come at large. 

Could the shorter relic have been a dagger? and the longer 
one a spear? or were both intended for pacific uses as well? — 
"contrived a double debt to pay?" Conjectures as to the final 
cause of their shape will be welcome to the writer and to Tee 
American Antiolarian. Who will pluck out the heart of their 
mystery ? 

Mr. Wyman's unique monster was discovered about seven 
miles west of Pcshtigo, Wisconsin. Lumbermen had cut down 
a pine more than six feet in diameter. Years afterward a stump 
extractor was brought there to fit the land for cultivation, and in 
tearing out the roots of the pine the copper bar was brought to 
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light. What other remains were there discovered, I have not 
ascertained. The metal is only slightly corroded, and to some 
observers will seem to have been cast, but to more, perhaps, to 
have been rolled between flat stones. 

Mr. W. has another treasure-trove in some respects still more 
note-worthy than his spear, though that in comparison with 
others is as gigantic as that of the Philistine, huge **as a weav- 
er's beam." It is nothing less than the kit of copper tools — 
thanks to which a pre-historic artisan was thoroughly furnished 
for his work, — a complete list. 

A halfbreed squaw, while traversing a wooded swamp near 
Port Brady (Sault St. Marie), treading as she thought on a mossy 
clod or hummock, saw it burst beneath her foot. Looking into 
the matter she perceived that she had broken open a bag of 
twenty-five copper utensils, — most of them each sui generis. 
The metal, oxoidizing, had permeated the inclosing bag and 
given the mass the color of verdigris. The copperized cloth 
which she neglected to preserve would have been of more inter- 
est than any one of the tools it contained. The only remnant of 
such pre-historic cloth I have seen, covering part of a chisel in 
the Davenport museum, makes that copper worth more than its 
weight in gold, and is itself eternised by the copper which has 
infiltrated into every thread of its warp and woof. The gem and 
the setting, each bears witness to the other. 

Our Madison treasury of coppers,- acquired in 1875, was one 
of the earliest in the country or out of it. In the number of 
articles — more than 200, — in their size, variety of style, and 
workmanship — it claims to stand still in the front rank. But its 
managers, for the love of new light on the copper-age, would be 
glad to sec it to-day outranked by a dozen collections, all tend- 
ing, like its own gatherings, to illume "The dark backward and 
abysme of time. 

J. D. Butler. 
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Editorial. 



GEOLOGV. GEOGRAPHY AND ABORIGINAL HIS- 
TORY.— HOW ARE THEY RELATED? 

We present with this number as a frontispiece, a picture of 
Uuilaloin i8i2 and several wood-cuts illustrative of the geological 
structure of the region subsequent to the glaci?l period. Our ob- 
ject in using 
these cuts is 
to show the 
connection 
between the 
modern his- 
■ tory and the 
prehistoric 
times. The 
location ofthe 
city is worthy 
of notice. The 
chain of the 
Great Lakes 
may be said 
to end here, 
especially if 
we consider 
Lake Ontario 
as the broad- 
ening of St, 
Lawrence riv- 
er. It is also 
near the head- 
waters of the 
Ohio River. 
The drain- 
~— ~J age of the 
eastern half of 
^s^^^ the Mississip- 
pi valley com- 
■/ y Ua: 1 I mences near 

Ontario io ///•■ , thispoint.The 
d r a i nage of 
the St. Law- 
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rence valley also commences at the foot of the fallg of Niagara. 
The water runs both ways. One may travel by railroad 

from Buffalo 
to Duluth and 
not get be- 
y o n d the 
cha n of lakes 
wh ch have 
their outlet 
here One can 
travel from 
Buffalo to Cin 
cinnat and 
from C ncin- 
nati to New 
Orleans and 
not get be- 
yond the wa- 
ter ot the river 
which has its 
source near 
here. These 
geographical 
features of the 
locality must 
be taken into 
the account 
when we con- 
sider the ab- 
original his- 
tory of the 
country. The 
frontispiece 
gives to us 
the terminus 
of that his- 
Fia. 2. tcry- ^^'' ^^^ 

war of 1812 maybe said to have marked the end of the aboriginal 
occupation of this whole region. The beginning of aboriginal his- 
tory cannot be ascertained, but the course ofthehistory may be 
understood if we take into account the different factors which are 
at our hands. We propose to consider the relation of the aborig- 
inal history to the geographical and topographical features of 
the country, taking the frontispiece as a text for the subject. 

I. Our first point will be as to the geological structure of the 
country: Geologically considt red the region is somewhat re- 
markable. (1). The Niagara gorge has worn back from 
Queenstown, a distance of about twenty miles. The majority 
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of this distance, or the distance from Queenstown, was worn 
before the glacial period. Subsequent to that period the wear 
has been from the Whirlpool up, a distance of about two and 
one-half miles. There is an old channel through which the 
lakes formerly flowed, situated about ten miles east of 
Buffalo. This channel was filled up during the glacial period, 
and a new out-let was found. The time which it has taken for 
the Falls to wear up from the mouth of the channel to the 
present point, according to Prof Pohlman, would be about 7,000 
years. In a letter from Prof G. F. Wright, he says: 
*'As to the Niagara gorge, there is not much to be added to the 
articles I published four years ago in the Bibliotheca Sacra and 
in the American Journal of Science, except that we now know 
more definitely, the rate of erosion. The evidence is not conclu- 
sive that much of the gorge above the Whirlpool is preglacial. 
The Niagara river did not run there in preglacial times. So, 
whatever was eroded, was by a smaller stream. Gilbert, however, 
is confident that 7,000 years is abundant time for the recession 
of the gorge all the way from the escarpment at Lewiston to the 
present falls." Prof Wright has furnished a cut (Fig. i) which 
was used in his work on Science and Religion, which shows the 
relation of the gorge to the action of the glacier. This makes 
the date of the glacial period much later than was at first sup- 
posed. 

(2). The terminal moraine. (Fig. 2.) The rivers which 
flow into Lake P>ie all turn westward, that is, after they reach a 
point about ten miles from the mouth. This shows that during 
the glacial period the flow of the water was toward t***^ west, 
and the outlet was near Toledo. The Maumee and the Wabash 
rivers were the channels at that time. Buffalo, Toledo and Chi- 
cago are situated at points where, during the glacial period, the 
water flowed in different directions. The effect of the geolog- 
ical changes during that period was to obstruct the channels and 
send the water in the opposite direction, northeast instead ol 
southwest. Buffalo has changed places with Chicago. It is at 
the foot of the lakes instead of the head, whereas, before the 
glacial period, Chicago was at the foot and Buffalo at the head. 
This is the first point. 

II. The geographical feature during the prehistoric times, next 
comes up for notice. The early maps show the condition of the 
country during this time. 1st, let us consider the portages. 
There was one portage from Lake Erie to Chatauqua lake. 
Another from Lake Erie at Erie, to the French Creek, near 
Waterford, Pa. It was used by the French, hence the name. 
Another portage existed between the Cuyahoga River and the 
Tuscaroras near Akron, and the Scioto near Upper Sandusky. 
These portages made it easy for the natives to cross over from 
Lake Erie to the Ohio River, and it is probable that there was 
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considerable travel between the two regions. Still, the prehis- 
toric works indicate that one class of people dwelt on the shore 
of the Great Lakes and another class called par excellence, the 
Mound builders on the Ohio River, and the headwaters and the 
tributaries to it. The porta^G^e between the Wabash and the 
Maumee was about six miles long. Another portage existed 
between the Kankakee and the St Joseph Rivers near South 
Bend, and another between the Des Plaines and the Chicago 
river near Chicago. The last two portages were extensively 
used by the French, and were very useful in giving access to 
the old Indian villages at Cahokia and Kaskaskia. At the 
opening of history, certain tribes were located on the rivers be- 
low the portage. The Illinois on the river which bears their 
name; the Miamis on the Wabash and Miami rivers; and the 
Shawnees, Wyandots, and Delawares on the rivers which flow 
into the Ohio in the State of Ohio. 

2. These geographical features had an effect on tribal boundaries. 
The three states, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio mark the residences 
of three chief tribes of Indians. Buffalo was near the dividing 
line which separated the six nations of Iroquois from the three 
great tribes of the Algonquins. New York was the residence of 
the Iroquois. Pennsylvania was occupied by different Algon- 
quin tribes, the Susquehannas being the most numerous. 

V/isconsin was occupied by the Winnebagos and Michigan by 
the Pottowatomies. These five states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, were the habitats of different tribes, 
the tribes being hemmed in by certain geographical features, 
mainly by the rivers and lakes which formed boundaries for 
them as well as for the later inhabitants. The present political 
divisions arc remarkably conformed to physical boundaries and 
at the same time are quite similar to the old tribal residences and 
perhaps to the habitats of those aboriginal occupants called 
Mound-builders. 

3. The effect of the geography of the country upon the 
Mound-builders is next to be considered. On this point we have 
to study the prehistoric earthworks as evidence. It is remarka- 
ble that there is such a correlation between the earthworks and 
the geographical features. 

It is acknowledged by archaeologists that the Mound-builders 
of the valley of the Ohio were quite different from the Mound- 
builders of New York state and the other localities which border 
on the Great Lakes. . The dividing line between the massive 
works of the Ohio Mound-builders and those of the northern 
nations is supposed to be along the line of the watershed. The 
41st parallel of latitude being situated on that watershed may be 
considered the dividing line, though the real line is between the 
40th and 41st. Some have supposed that the old Mound- 
builders dwelt on the lower or southernmo.st termmal moraine 
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while the later hunter tribes dwelt on the upper or northern ter- 
minal moraine, and they havedrawn conclusions as to the period 
of occupation of the older Mound-builders as if they had corn- 
men c e d 




country iiibscquLiit to the Mound builders second, the people 
who built thi.- niniintls and earthworks of the Ohio valley; third, 
the pakolilhic race who preceded the so-called Mound-builders 
and who may be supposed to have left their tokens in the gravel 
beds of this rc[:ion. 

4. The relation of the topography to i>aleolithic man. It 
mi^,dit be expected that paleolithic relics would be numerous 
in this region, but up to the present date they are conspicuous 
by their absence. The nearest approach to the discovery of 
paleolithic mar. in this region is that for which Dr. C. C. Abbot 
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claims the credit. His finds were at the extremity of the same 
moraine, but they were on the Atlantic coast and not in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, (Fig. 3,) Miss F E Babbit claims that she has 

found paleo- 
lithic relics in 
M i n n e s ota. 
These finds 
were found, 
however, o n 
the other side 
of the Missis- 
sippi river 
near River 
Falls. { Fig. 
4.) The re- 
gion which is 
contained be- 
tween Buffalo 
and Chicago 
ought to yield 
a great many 
paleolithic rel- 
ics, but so far 
none h a ve 
been found. 

III. Anoth- 
er evidence of 
the effect of 
geography up- 
on the abor- 
iginal history 
is shown by 
the condition 
of the Indian 
tribes. 

I. Early mi- 
grations as af- 
Fia. J. Tected by the 

geography of the country. It is largely a matter of conjecture 
as to what direction the Indians followed in their mi- 
grations. Authors are divided on the subject. Some 
maintain that they all came from the Northwest, but 
some of them continued their migrations until they reached 
the Atlantic coast, and then there began to be reflex wrve. The 
Delawarcs have a tradition that they migrated frcm the west in 
company with the Iroquois, and they came in contact with the 
Alleghewi, who were dwelling on the Ohio river, and overcame 
them. The Dakotas, on the contrary, have a tradition that their 
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ancestors migrated from the East, and that they were the mound 
builders of Ohio. Certain writers, such as Judge C. C. Baldwin, 
maintain that the Dakota and Cherokee languages are similar, 
and other writers maintain that the Cherokees and the Alleghe- 
whis were the same people. Here then we have cross lines for 
migration, thej Dakotas from the East and the Delawares from 
the West. The Delawares reached the Atlantic coast. The 
Dakotas are said to have come from the Atlantic coast. There 
is nothing in the geography of the country to contradict either 
of these traditions. Two great stocks of languages are repre- 
sented by the Dakotas and the Delawares. The Iroquois differs 
from the Delawares, but is supposed to be somewhat akin to it. 
As to the other tribes, the Shawnees, Ottawas, Miamis, Mascou- 
tens, they are all Algonquin. Mr. Horatio Hale says that "the 
evidence of language and to some extent that of tradition leads 
to the conclusion that the course of migration of the Indian 
tribes was from the Atlantic coast westward and southward. The 
Huron- Iroquois tribes had their pristine seat on the lower St. 
Lawrence. The traditions of the Algonquins seem to point to 
Hudson's Hay and the coast of Labrador. The Dakota stock 
had its oldest branch east of the Alleghanies and on the Caro- 
lina coast. Thus we have three points: the Hudson's Bay, for 
the Algonquins; the Ohio river, for the Dakotas; and the St. 
Lawrence, for the Iroquois. So far as the geography of this 
region is concerned, we should say that they were natural lines 
of migration. Of course, this does not settle the point as to the 
source of these tribes. We judge, however, that they migrated 
south, but cannot tell whether they entered the continent from 
the northeast or from the northwest. They may have come 
from both directions, one stock from Europe and the other from 
Asia. 

2. As to the Mound-builders' migrations, we know little; but it 
seems plausible that they followed the same lines if they were not 
the same people. We quote Mr. Horatio Hale: " Every known 
fact favors the view that during a period which may be roughly 
estimated at between one and two thousand years ago, the Ohio 
valKy was occupied by an industrious population of some In- 
dian stock, which had attained a grade of civilization similar to' 
that now held by the X'illage Indians of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona ; that this population was assailed from the north by less 
civilizcil and more warlike tribes of Algonquins and Hurons, 
acting in a temporary league, similar to those alliances which 
Pontiac and Tccunisth aftcA\ards rallied against the white colon- 
ists ; that after a long and wasting war the assailants were victo- 
rious ; the conquered people were in a great part exteiminated; 
the survivors were cither incorporated with the conquering tribes 
vr tlcil southward and found refuge among the nations which 
possessed the regions lying between the Ohio valley and the 
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Gulf of Mexico ; and that this mixture of races has largely 
modified the language, character, and usages of the Cherokee 
and Choctaw nations. 

3, The location of the Indian tribes as related to the geography 
of the country. The Iroquois were situated in the state of New 
York. With lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence on the north, lake 
Champlain and the Hudson river on the east, the Alleghany 
mountains on the south, lake Erie and Niagara river on the 
west, they were as secure as if surrounded by a wall of ada- 
mant. The different tribes were located around the smaller 
lakes, which still bear their names — Cayuga, Seneca, etc. The 
power of the Iroquois was owing to their confederacy; but their 
confederacy was in part owing to their circumscribed limits as 
well as to kinship. After the advent of the whites the Iroquois 
adopted the use of firearms and so carried great dismay into the 
tribes of the interior. They were first conquerors over the 
Eries; next the Hurons came under their ban; after that the 
Illinois tribes were attacked by them. The Delawares and other 
tribes south of them were subjugated, made women as they 
called it, and sent over into Ohio for refuge and settlement. The 
Susquehanahs were always in conflict with them, but endured 
longer than the other tribes. It is interesting to study the old 
maps and see how rapidly the Iroquois territory grew under the 
patronage of the English and the power of firearms which they 
furnished them. First, New York State is Iroquois territory ; 
second, Ohio is the place where they hunt buffalo, and Upper 
Canada is the place where they hunt beaver, third, the Illinois 
territory is claimed as belonging to the Iroquois by the right of 
conquest; last of all, the Iroquois land-claims extend on the 
English maps down both sides of the Mississippi river to its very 
mouth, leaving only the portions occupied by the Cherokees 
and Choctaws as land belonging to any other tribes. The his- 
tory of the exploration of this region shows how rapidly the 
Iroquois extended their conquests: Champlain found the 
Iroquois in the state of New York, and the Hurons on the lake 
that bears their name. La Salle found the Iroquois in New 
York, but the Hurons were in deadly fear of them, and the Illinois 
were fleeing from the villages burned by them. 

A little later the missionaries on Lake Superior found fugi- 
tives from all the western tribes, Miamis, Illinois and Kickapoos 
on Lake Superior, while the Hurons were in a hiding place on 
the Black River, and Wisconsin was the refuge for nearly all the 
tribes which had been dislodged by the Iroquois. The geogra- 
phy of the country will explain how this could be. There were 
stormy lakes, and open prairies, and long distances between the 
Iroquois and these hiding places, and yet, each tribe seemed 
anvious to place some other tribe between them and their deadly 
foes. 
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4. Chanj^es in the tribes will next be considered. 

The war of 1 8 1 2 marked an era in the history of the Mississippi 
valley. Four wars preceded it: That of 1750; the Frenchand Indian 
war; Pontiac's conspiracy in 1760; the Revolutionary war in 
1776, and the war in 1790. General George Washington lived 
through all four of these wars. He was associated with General 
Hraddock in the first, was commander-in-chief in the third and 
was ciiicf magistrate in the fourth. The history of these four 
wars from the aboriginal side has never been written. Great 
changes among the Indian tribes resulted from them. These 
were more i)owcrful than geographical lines, but there were 
geographical cjuestions which should be taken into the account. 

The Dclawares fled across the mountains and lodged in 
Ohio. Tne Hurons fled up the lakes and found refuge in Wis- 
consin. The Potowatomies fled across Lake Michigan and 
were found in eastern Wisconsin. The Foxes fled up the lakes 
to (ircx*n Hay, and then crossed the portage into the Wisconsin 
and down the Wisconsin to the mouth of the Rock. Pontiac 
gatheretl tribes from all this region down the lakes and up the 
riviTs, and thought to hurl them upon the white settlers ; but 
the war of 1760 settled that contest. The rendezvous was at 
Detroit, hut the war was all along the borders. In the war of 
I7()C) there was a rally of the Western tribes, but the geography 
is not so conspicuous as in the previous war. 

The Ohio river is the line along which the native races seem to 
havr migrated from time immemorial. We have given this brief 
sketch ol' the progress of events during prehistoric times. We 
have, first, the glacial j)criod, at which time we suppose that there 
were no inhabitants in the region. Second, "paleolithic" man is 
supposed to have overran this valley. Third, the Mound-build- 
ers next came. The date of their coming and the length of their 
sojourn are unknown. There may have been several successive 
tribes or races of Mound-builders. I'ourth. the Indians of Algon- 
i|uin stoek occupied the territory. The war of 18 1 2 closed the 
aluMJi'inal historv. 



<s\\xn. ORNAMKNTS AND EAR-RINGS. 

The discinery of .sj>ool ornaments by Prof Putnam in the 
mounds ot ( >hio has In vni^ht up the question as to their object 
and Use. It appears thai they were very extensively used by 
the ahorii^inal tnlus of America, {i^ They seem to have been 
conunon antvMig the Mvunul-builders. as spool ornaments resem* 
bliu;; these have in en tound in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Ten- 
nessee as well as \\\ Ohio. .J Kar ornaments were common 
alsv^ among llio Pueblo trjlvs. as every portrait ot them shows. 
\ ;' Vm nni;s weie very pio!:r.ne:U ornaments among the civil- 
i cvl tnlvs. sr.ch as the A/:ecs, the Vvicatccs and other tribes of 
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Central America. Ear ornaments were worn by the Peruvians, 

as every representation will prove. The unity of the American 

races cannot be proven 

by this circumstance, and 

yet the use of an orna 

ment which was so sim 

ilar in all parts of Amer 

ica would favor the idta 

of a common source. It 

does not seem probable 

all the races and tribes 

would come to this um 

formity by a mere pro- 
cess of development or 

by the exercise of a nat ' 

ural taste, and we ire 

therefore led to ascribe 

it to a social contact and 

to the transmission of a 

custom. We trace the, 

ornament back to pre 

historic titncs and find 

that it was as common 

then as at the time of 

the discovery. The sur ^"' ^ 

vival of a custom which was so universally observed impresses 

us as very stranj^e, and we conclude that there must have been 

some religious motive at the basis of the whole practice. 

The religious observance is the one which interests us. With 

this thought we present a series of engravings and call attention 

to three points — first, the practice was observed very extensively; 

second the sime ornaments were worn in the remote past, and 

third tint thLv wlfc regarded as very sacred. 

I We first ^ \c thi. cuts, which show the extent of their use. 
Some of these engravings have ap- 
I peared in this magazine before, but we 
I take them up at this time to illustrate the 
I point before us. We give first the cut 
n stone pipe (Fig. i), which was 
found in Ohio. It is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. A. E. Douglass. It will 
be noticed that in the cars are objects 
which resemble the spool ornaments. 
4l Were we able to take a profile view, we 
would see that these ornaments pro- 
tu-.z truded beyond the ear and that they 

vidently were spools, just such spools as are found among the 

mounds. This shows that they were used by the Mound- 
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builders. The second specimen (Figs. 2 and 3) which we present 
is a vase or jar, on which a grotesque and singular portrait 
of an old man was moulded. It was found in a deep cutting in 
the Mexican National railway and deposited in the Metropolitan 
Museum at New York by Dr. Robt. H. Lamborn. It is 12 inches 
in height and a bright yellow ware 
exceedingly fine and smooth. Mr. E. 
I A. Barber says of the specimen, "A 
' noteworthy feature is the peculiar 
' rmg-shaped ear ornament, similar to 
those which occur in a clay mask 
from Central America and a unique 
stone-.pipe from Ohio, both of which 
i are owned by Mr. Andrew E. Doug- 
I lass, of New York City. There are 
I specimens which we might present , 
I from Peru, and still others from the 
West Indies. If our readers will take 
the pains to look at the Smithsonian 
report for 1884, first part, and exam- 
me the sculptured faces from Guate- 
mala, they will find theic spool ornaments in five of the figures 
presented. In one of the figures is the portrait of an old man 
resembling the one just given from Mexico. In two of the figures 
there is another ornament which reminds us of the Mound- 
builders. The cap on the head resembles the pottery relic which 
is generally supposed to have been used for the purpose of 
mouldingand'smooth- 
ing the outside of the 
vases. This merely 
rests upon the top of 
the head as if it were 
intended for a symbol 
rather than a cover- 
ing. It shows that the 
same relics were in use 
by different tribc.'S and 
in diffurcnt countries, 
and that the same 
rude utensils which 
were in common use 
long the primitive 
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afterward became into ornamental and symbolic and were worn 
as badges, very much as the compass and the square of the 
Masons are worn as the badges of theircraft. 

II. This brings us to the use of the spool ornament as a 
religious symbol in the prehistoric times. 
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Prof. Putnam informs us that these spools were found by him 

folded in the hands of the skeletons, or in such positions relative 

to the skeletons as to show that they were sacred. The same 

thing is proven by the sculptured images which have been found. 
We present a cut (Fig. 4) of a Mound-builder's pipe- It will 

be noticed that there are two ornaments upon this pipe, one, 

the projection above, resembling a horn, and the other, a projec- 
tion at the side which reminds us of an ear-ring or a .spool. In 
the next figure we find a rude idol which 
came from one of the Gulf States. {Fig. 
5.} This has also the same projections, 
showing that they were .symbols in that 
region though the imitation of them is 
quite 'mperfect There is a figure of an 
idol or human face among the cuts de- 
scribed by Dr. Chas. Rau. It is a slab 
on which is a human head. The head is 
surrounded by knife bladec. but on the 
head Is a peaked cap which resembles 
the cap worn by the Caimucs. which is 
very close-fitting and rims to a point. 
Below the cap on either side of the face 
is a large ear with an ear-ring which 
reminds us of the spool ornaments of 
_ the Mound-builders. (Fig. 6.) This 
^ slab is fromTuspan, Mexico. This slab 
•■ was evidently symbolic, as the knife 

. plauily rhow. Probably the cap and the ear-rings 

were also symbols If 

there was any doubt as to 

the symbolic use of the 

ear-ring, we should sa\ the 

ne.\t figure would dispel 

the doubt. (Fig. 7.) Tins 

is a picture of the sacrificial 

.stone. The ear ornaments 1 

in two of the fissures on this ( 

.stone are very |)romui 

They were probably bidges 

of office correspon('" 

the featlie 

will be noticed, ; 

examining the idol pillars ■* 

at Copan that there are 

large projecting ear.s upon 

either side of the face in at 

least two of them, and al- Fia.o. 

though the ears have no spool ornaments in them, we judge that 
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n of the ears was on purpose to represent them as in 
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III As to tiie religious significance 
of tliL spool ornament we must ac 
l^nowUclfTe tliit wi. art. in the dark 
I liLrt. IS 111 idol which was found 
in Mexico in which tht spool ornament 
IS found in the ear. while serpents form 
the fringe of the garment. This figure 
(l-'i;;. .S) is taken from Uiarfs history of 
the Aztecs, published by Janseii & Mc- 
Clur^- It is an idol representing death, 
called Miquiztli. It has a skull for a 
head, but on either side of this skull is 
a projectinj; ear with a spool orn.iment 
in the car. The figure has also two 
round spots in the palms of the hands, 
which are held up and out as if to ex- 
hibit the -spots. It is evident that there 
was .something symbolic about the ear- 
ring in this idol. The statue was found 
near Tehuacan, Mexico, There is a 
statuette of terra-cotta in the museum of 
Trocadero, I'aris, which was also found 
near Mexico, which has an ear ornament 
resembling this, but an elaborate head- 
dress in which the folds of a serpent seem 
to be placed above the head, and the 
mouth has a large ring representing pro- 
jecting lips with the teeth in center of the 
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ring, as if the intention was to make both the ear and the mouth 
symbolic. This statuette is Quetzacoatl, the great divinity of 
the Mexicans. We have in this a hint of as to the significance 
of the ornament. It would seem as if the organs of sense were 
designed to represent personal attributes among the civilized 
races. Possibly the germ of this thought is to be recognized 
among the Mound-builders. The ear was the organ by which 
the soul could have intercourse with the outer world, and per- 
haps the ear ornament was preserved and placed along with the 
skeleton as a sign that the skeleton was to be visited by the soul, 
again. In that case the spool ornament would resemble the 
pieces of jade which were placed upon the tongue of the de- 
ceased among the Mexicans as a charm and as a sign so the 
spool may have been placed in the hands and near the heads of 
the Mound-builders as a sign. 



FRAUDULENT POTTERY RELICS. 

Note by the Editor : — The drawings which were sent to the 
editor by Dr. Beechcr, were sent to Mr. E. A. Barber and were 
by him presented to the members of the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society of Philadelphia for inspection, and were pro- 
nounced by all who saw them to be frauds. It is not at all 
strange that Dr. Beechcr was deceived by these articles, espec- 
ially as he had but a brief opportunity of studying them. There 
are pottery vases in the museums of Natural History in New 
York, about which the culators are somewhat doubtful. The 
peculiarity of this collection of pottery is, that it contains Egyp- 
tian symbols, mingled with Aztec figures, which of itself would 
be sufficient to arouse suspicion. The manufacture of fraudulent 
pottery is practiced extensively in Mexico, and amateur archaeol- 
ogists arc likely to be deceived. We publish Dr. Beecher's letter 
so that our readers may understand the liability to be taken in 
by such collections unless they are especially careful in ascer- 
taining their source. The skilled archaeologists may perhaps 
detect the fraud, but it requires an eye well trained and a very 
considerable knowledi^e of ancient symbolism of Mexico and 
the native races as compared with that of other countries, and 
especially of the difference between ancient symbols and modern 
ornamentation. 
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ETHNOLOGIC NOTES. 

KY AI.IJEKT S. GATSCHET, WASniXfJTOX, D. C. 

Civilization- of Anciknt America. — The long-expected continuation and 
end of Dr. Gustav BniehlV work'* CuUurrrelker A U-Amerikag,** commenced in 
1875, has now api»eare<l. The work, in its whole, forms a handsome and 
very instructive volume in octavo, containing a little over 600 close-printed 
papes I Benzijrer Brothers. jMihlishen?, New York and Cincinnati). Bruehrs 
dates are all based (»n a careful perusal of the Simnish -American historio- 
graphers, chroniclers and ethnographers; the enumeration of the aboriginal 
monuments in the fir.-t part of the volume given us the ni08t complete and 
accurate statistics we have ever seen of the subjtH't, and is mainly based on 
the reports of rin-eiit travelers and invwtigators sent out by various govern- 
ments. The cultured natifnis of America are the Mexicans, Mayas, Chibchas 
and Penivians, and these are chiefly <lealt with in the volume before us ; but 
other American in^nples, ainong which we perceive a mental development 
of no mean onler, as the rima.**, Chiriijuis and some South American tribes 
are also referred to in connecti<.»n with their neighlwrs. The composition 
r>f the second part has been materially ai<led and advanced by theextensive 
voyages made by the author through Mexico, Yucatan and the southwest 
(}t the I'nited States. His own active explorations and investigations are 
visible ou almost every page, and the accounts of the civil and military life, 
the rei-ital of the stranire and weinl su|K»rstitions then prevailing, forms 
highly in^triii-tive readinir. A« to the clan and kinship system, and the 
s<K-ial r.rganizatinn of all the I n(liansde>cribe(l, Dr. Bruehl follows the results 
of the modern in vest igiit ions now prevalent. To give an idea of the special 
<"r)nt<-nts of the v«^lume. it may be said that no ]>ortion of ethnographv is 
exchi'ied with the exception of somati>logy, racial divisions and linguistics. 
Thus we have several chapters on stone monuments, graves and earthworks; 
a chapter on graphic means ami jnctographs, on chronology, culture heroes, 
culture mytlis. and centres of civili7.iiti{)n, pliysical and mental qualities of 
the cultured In<lians, their Lrarments ami attire, their food-production and 
system <»f laml tenure, their arts and trades, arch itei;ture, commerce, fairs 
an<l market-, their social opjanization and cu.'^toms regarding education, 
marriairc, ])ersonal names, administration of laws and justice; their weapons, 
tactics and mo<lf of warfare, relii:i(»ns and worship, and, last of all, their 
mode of di>po*al of the «lead. A copious alplial>etical index closes the vol- 
ume. The (Jerman press t>f tlie I'nited States had been unanimous in 
extolling tlie book in the most complimentary manner on its appearance. 

NoKoMis, the Ojibwe term for "my grandmother," is the name which Karl 
Knortz has given to a (ierman collection of myths and legends gathered bv 
various travelers among the North American Indians (Zurich, Verlags- 
mairazin, 1SS7, 121 pages, small octavo.) The number of Indian stories 
amounts to seventy-four, and among these we find many from the Centiml 
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Basin, coming from the Utes, Payutes and Shoshonis. The third volume of 
Powell's Contributions has furnished some referring to the California tribes, 
others are from Texan tribes, the Sioux or Dakota, the Ojibwe, the Five 
Nations and several Eastern Algonkin tribes. The larger number of the 
stories are nature and animal myths, and many of these, probably the most 
interesting ones, refer to the creation of the universe, the earth and the 
various objects of nature. 

XiBALBA is the name of a legendary, or at -least problematic ancient em- 
pire of Central America and of its capital city. The Popol Vuh contains a 
half mythic account of the wa^s sustained by the Quiche rulers against the 
Xibalba kings and their final triumph over them. Las Casas renders the 
name by hclly and D. de Landa translates Xibalba Okot, by : baUel of the 
demons. H. de Charencey, in a recent French treatise of fourteen octavo 
pages, examines the opinions of the former writers upon this enigmatic 
countrv. He thinks that it meant neither a nation nor a countrv, but a 
city, and that the name has to be resolved into the Maya words xib, male, 
man, and baalba, domain, patrimony. The inhabitants of this locality 
belonged to what he calls the civilization of the "Oriental Toltecs," or 
Floridians, who arrived in Central America by the Caribbean Sea, and seem 
to have been identical with the Xicalancas, "who reached there in the first 
century of our era, under the leadership of the first Quetzalcoatl, the em- 
blem of priesthood and of the bei^inninj?s of civilization." Thus it seems 
that there is no means of escaping the mythic side of Xibalba in order to 
get a historic basis for this "air-castle". 

The Ausland, a German weekly periodical published in Stuttgart, con- 
tinues to print original reports of travelers and navigators from all parts of 
the globe. The latest numbers contain : Riedel's account on the aborigines 
of Celel:)es or Topantunuasu. Life of tlie employes of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. Sketches from Persia. C. Toeppen's journey to the interior of 
Africa. Ascent of Cloudy Mountain in New Guinea. A feast with King 
Jaja (Western Africa). The wild tribes of the Konkan, East Indies. The 
Gaucho of Ar<?entinia. Ivorv trade. Siberia colonized bv convicts. The 
Galopagos Archipelago. Grenfell's missionary travels through the wilds of 
Africa. 
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A Letter from an English Lady who has Traveled In India. 

I cannot a<rree with Professor J. Avery as to "Om mani padme num" being 
a meaningless apo«troplie. It may have a deep signification both for the Hin- 
du followers of Saiva, and for the Buddhist. As Herr Koeppen observes, it 
is quite possible tliat this formula may have been of Saiva origin, for the 
agate eg«x in the centre of the singular brass object which I purchased in 
Benares — (the great stronghold of the Saiva sect) was to them one of the em- 
blems of their relitrion. 

In several districts in the Himalayas, now occupied by Buddhists, this 
sentence is found inscribed^on hundreds of stones lying upon the numerous 
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manis by the wayside; I have found them in Lahout, in Spiti, and in Ludakh. 
Its applicability also to the supposed tooth of Buddha, at Kandy, struck me 
forcibly on hearing, when in Ceylon, that that precious relic i» kept within a 
golden lotus flowfr, which is again enshrined beneath seven or eight golden 
coverings of a dome-like form — models in fact of a Buddhist tope or tumulup. 
With the votaries of that religion, Buddha is an abstract passive principle 
rather than a god, for they say he has attained Nirvana or perfect rest. 

The probable Saiva origin of this sentence receives further confirmation 
in the termination of the name which Prof. J. Avery states certain learned 
northern Buddhist monks give to one of their mythical beings — for 
Tsward or Enhwara (Ix)rd of the world) is not an uncommon name for 
Saiva in southern India, where Vishnu also is very frequently represented 
as a blue man reclining on the folds of a snake, and from out the centre of his 
body issues the stem and the flower of the lotus, on which, born of the 
lotus flower, is a seated figure of Buddha the so-called ninth avatar or incar- 
nation of Vishnu. 

Certain dim traditions regarding the Hindu gods may still abide (in name) 
amongst the Buddhists of Western Thibet — Chinese Thibet is unapproach- 
able to the European; but I am at a loss to understand Prof. J. A.'s statement 
that the mantv or stone walls with the inscribed tablets are made by them 
"in fulfillment of some vow or to secure some boon yrom the god» " Does he 
mean to imply that Buddhists worship the Hindu gods — if so which? 

On three different occasions I have spent some few weeks in I.«ahouty at 
a place where some (jerman missionaries have lived for years, the people 
there are Buddhists with an intermixture of demon worship, and though 
Lahout is nearer to the plains than either Spiti or Ludukh they are not 
Hlnduized as in the adjacent valley of Kulu. nor, as I have observed above, 
are they pure Buddhists, like the inhabitants of the former; but to give an 
instance of how various ideas may be adopted and adapted by primitive 
peoples, these gentlemen said that the natives of that valley not once, but 
many times, had told them that they believed Queen Victoria to be an in- 
carnation of Durga, (one of the many names for the wife of Saiva), adding 
that Buddhism is shortly to be at an end, w^hen our sovereign will be their 
protector. 

The Buddhists have apparently l>orrowed from the Saivas, and the Vieh- 
navas again from l)oth; in diflerent parts of Hindostan proper the same god 
or goddess appears with a different name and with certain different attri- 
butes; gods exist in the southern peninsula of India which are unknown in 
the central or the northern provinces. In the case under discospion, the 
Buddhists would seem to have adopted the Hindu idea, and to have placed 
the tooth of Buddha in the hexirt of the lotus flower instead of the piece of 
marble. The jewel to the Hindu is the oviform piece of agate, the jewel to 
the Buddhist is the tooth of Buddha. 

Veytaux, Switzerland, Sept., 1887. Harriet G. M. Murray-Aynbley. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

THE COMMUNISTIC SYSTEM. 

This subject is now engaging the attention of ethnologists. Mr. L. H. 
Morgan in his "Ancient Society," has advanced the idea that the commu- 
nistic system was universal among the tribes and races of America. Mr. 
Augustus F. Bandelier has taken up with the view and has carried it to great 
length. These authors both think that the communistic system existed 
among the civilized regions of America. It is owing to this system that the 
Pueblo houses were built. These houses were known to have contained at 
times a population of about 3,000 ; the communistic system being carried out 
by the whole colony, that is, the people had all things in common and drew 
from a common stock for their sustenance. It is supposed by these authors 
that 'le extensive ruins found in Guatemala and Honduras were the re- 
mains of ancient houses where the communistic system was also carried on. 
The so-called ])alaces of Uxmal and Palenque were communistic houses. 
Other authors have taken a contrary view. M. Desire Charnay has advoca- 
ted with much plausibility that these ancient ruins were the remains of 
palaces and temples, and that they were surrounded by temj)orary habita- 
tions in which the common people dwelt. Mr. Horatio Hale holds that 
even the wild tribes dwelt in separate houses and provided for their families 
separately. This seems to have been the case, certainly, with the modern 
tribes of Indians. Mr. Francis Parkman lived among the Indians for a time 
and studied their habits, but he says nothing about the communistic system. 
Mr. W. L. Beauchamp in this number of the Antiquarian states positively 
that it did not exist among even the Iroquois. It is an interesting question, 
an<l one on whii^h we shall seek for light. Of course, this thought of the 
communistic system difTers from the one which relates to the clan or Gentile 
system. There is no contention in reference to that as we understand it. 
The clan system existed among all the tribes of America. It was modified 
by the customs of civilization which prevailed in Mexico, but probably ex- 
isted even there. The clan system precludes property in severalty. We 
maintain that there was no such thing in America before it was introduced 
by white men. But there nii^ht be a clan organiziition and a tribal owner- 
ship of land witliout a communistic system of living. This is the point to 
consider. We liave elsewhere maintained that the village system embodied 
the clan, and that tlie villajres were only the centers at which the clan re- 
sided, while the territiu'v which the clan claimed, extended to certain points 
around tlie villajres. The tribe consiste<l in a combination of clans, and 
each tribe would enibracci a number of villages, the tribal boundaries being 
<lefinitely fixed. The lesson which we learn from Mr. Morgan is this, that 
there were certain duties and obligations which arose from the clan system* 
These were: first, the obligation to make a common defense; second, the ob- 
ligation not to marry in the clan or gens ; third, the obligation to establish 
a common burial place; fourth, the right of electing and deposing chiefs ; 
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fifth, the right of be^towinj? iiamen ; sixth, the right of adopting HtrangenB 
into the elan ; seventh, the right of attending u[>on religious feasts and l)eing 
re])resented in the tribal counsels; eighth, the mutual rights of inherit- 
ance of the property of deceased members. All of these pet^uliarities may 
have l)elonged to the" clan system, and the communistic mode of living 
exist or not, as the case might l)e. The contention does not radically effect 
the clan system, and the bulk of Mr. Morgan's work remains intact. It is a 
minor jM)int and yet it is a point of considerable importance. Possibly tribes 
and races differ in reference to it. 

Bartram and Jones on the Communistic System. — The system of govern- 
ment among the southern Indians, Creeks, Cherokees, etc., wa.s similar to 
that of the Iroquois, livery town or village Wits guarded as an inde{)endent 
nation or tribe having its own Mico, or Chief. In the soil and in the hunt- 
ing privileg(^s of the region each inhabitant hiul an ecjual right. Private 
property inhabitations and in ])lanting grounds was, however, conceded 
and respi'cted. There was a ])ublic gninery built and furnished by the com- 
mon labor of the tril)e, stored with corn, fruits?, dried fish an<l smokc<^l meat. 
The ^lico alone had the dis])()sal of the corn and fniits. Every tribe had ita 
boundary lines, and each nation or confederacy its own recognized territo- 
rial limits. In villages the right of personal i)roperty was scnipulously ob- 
perve<l. All that a man earned or fashioned ))y his individual labor and 
industry belonge<l to himself, and lu* could dispose of it according to the 
customs an<l usages of his people. Every town or community had a pan'el 
of land in its vicinity set ai)art for agricultural ])urposes. This wai* called 
the town ])huitati()n, where every family or citizen had hispart*elorlot. The 
entire plantation was simply a colliM'tion of lots, adjacent the one to the 
other, and all embraced in one general enclosnre. All the inhabitiints, as 
one family, devote<l their attention to the ])reparation of the gmund and the 
sowing of the seed. An overseer awakened the inhabitants^ at daybreak, 
assemble<l them in the publit* s(|uare, and by sunrise UkI them ito the fields. 
" When the fruits of their labors are rii)e and in fit order to giither in," Kays 
Mr, Kartram, "they all, on the same day, re])air to the plantation; each 
gathers the j)ro<luee of his own ])roper lot, ])rings it to town, and deposits it 
in his own crib, allotting a ceilain pr)rtion for the king's crib, which is (railed 
th(* king's cril), because its contents are at his disposal, though not his pri- 
vate property ; but consiilered as tlu^ tribute or free contribution of the oiti- 
z.ensof the state, at the disjjosal of the king. — AidiquilUB of the &(/vthtTn 

MoiNi) ExiM.oRATioNs. — The mound exploration which was conducted by 
the employes of the Peabody Museum, Dr. Charles L. Metz and Prof. F. W 
Putnam, <leserve mention for several reasons, namely, they were conducted 
in a mo-t thorouj^'h and careful manner; second, they have resulted in some 
remarkable discoveries; thinl, the conclusions reached are not mere hasty 
general i /.at ion-5, but are inferences from facts which have come under actual 
ob-»ervation. These (M)nclusions seem to be in some respects contradictory 
to tho-e reachecl l)y Dr Thomas, who is in charge of the mound explorations 
of tli'^ Kthn')lo4ical B;ire:ui, but the reasons are given by Prof. Putnam and 
so far no ])articulars are given by Dr, Thomas. These conclusions may be 
summed up as follows: First, the mounds of Ohio seem to have been occu- 
pied by m')re than one tribe or race of Indians; their skill in ornamentation 
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and in art were superior to any known to have prevailed amonj? the later 
tribes; cremation wa^ practiced by the mound builders of Ohio; fourth, the 
history of the later tribes has nothing to do with that of the earlier mound 
l)uilders of this region ; fifth, the mii^rations of the Inilians during historic 
times are known, the migrations of mound builders huve not yet been ascer- 
tained. About eighteen mounds were explored. These contained from one 
to seven altars. Also, a large number of "flues," or "timber tubes," or "post 
holes," also an immense quality of ashes and 40,000 prores. Many shell 
shell rods, copper ornaments, etc., which had been thrown into the "fires 
upon the altars," evidently as "sacrifices" or "offerings," during an "impor- 
tant ceremony." 

Eici^liteen graven w^ere disKOvere I, containing various relics and remains. 
The graves were not made alike. In some of them were no stones. In one 
of them was a carefully built wall made from flat stones "dry laid". In 
others flat stones were placed at the bottom. One was piled up with stones, 
300 in number. Others were basin-shaped, carefully made of flat stones, and 
no uniformity was observed in the manner of burial, some of the skeletons 
being recumbent, others in a heap. One peculiarity of burial was, however 
noticed. Several skeletons held in the hand a spool or ear ornament made 
from copper, as if this was a very sacred talisman In one case, eight of 
these ear ornaments were placed near the shoulder in a bunch, while an 
ear ornament was held in each hand. 

"Cremation" took place in these altars, as was proven by the discovery 
of the burial places where the r'^mains of the persons cremated were depos- 
ited. Burnt human bones with bits of charcoal were found placed by the 
side of a bi^dy in a grave, which was situated within the same earth wall 
which contained the altars. This is supposed to prove cremation and 
burial. Beside the body in the grave were sea shells, spool ornaments, a 
cop])er pin, a wooden bead, and long flint knives. 

Relk-s Secukeu by Beabody Museum. — The objects used in the last sun dance 
of the Sioux were secured by Miss Fletcher. Small terra-cotta "figurines" 
of men and women, ornaments of gold and silver and meteoric iron, dishes 
elaborately carved in stone, ornaments from shell, and thousands of per- 
forated j)earls, knives of obsidian, teeth and bones of various animals were 
gathered from the mounds of Ohio. These show that commerce in prehistoric 
times extended to the silver and copper mines of Lake Superior, to the mica 
mines of North Carolina, also as far as to the obsidian deposits of the Rocky 
Mountains, and to the home of marine shells on the Gulf of Mexico. They 
also show a skill in ornamentation unknown to the tribes of Indians dwell- 
ing in Ohio sul)se(iuent to the period of the discovery. There were added 
during the year 1S.S(), the Buckland collection from graves in Peru and 
Ancon; also, 300 specimens of pottery from Piura, Peru; also, the McNiel 
collection of pottery, stone implements, carved metals from ancient graves 
in Chiriqui, Soutli America. 

The relics discovered by Dr. Stephen Bowers in a cave in the San Martin 
mountains, Los Angeles Co.. Cal., are in this museum. These consist of 33 
feather head-dresses, four to five feet long found in a basket; 45 whistles 
made from the tibiie of deer; also, 4 perforated stone hammers mounted on 
barberry handles and held fast by asphaltura; also, 14 notched and pointed 
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sticks. There were 9 baskets, 6x20 inches in diameter. The handles of the 
so-called hammers were very short and slender, and the opinion is that 
they were used either for throwing, as the African clubs were, or as the star- 
shaped stones in Peru were. 

*'Two Links" from the armour of the "Skeleton in Armour," described by 
the poet Longfellow. This was probably an Indian who lived near Fall 
River and who cut up some brass kettles and made an ornamental dress for 
himself. The "armour" had been sent to the museum at Copenhagen, and 
was supposed to be a "Northman," but the "brass tuns" have come back to 
disprove the position. 

Fairy Rinc.s. — Mr. T. P. Blunt read before the Carodic Find club, Septem- 
ber, 18H4, a pa])er on the "Fairy Rings." It api>eiirs that on a high sloping 
field where the pasture is poor and pale in color, irregular rings of a darker 
green are found whi(!h are formed by a species of fungi belonging to the 
Oroades. These fungi increase in size, tlirowing out their rings from a com- 
mon center, and are interesting objet^ts. The name "Fairy Rings" has been 
given to them — a name significant of Dniids and their superstition. The 
Oreads were mountain nymphs, or elva^, a« the Dr>'ads were oak or tree 
elves. It is supposed that the name "Fairy Rings" arose from the appear- 
ance of the fungi, which, under a glancing moon, might be taken for Juries 
pirouetting in a mystic circle, which from time immemorial has been counted 
with the rites of religion. 

Pre-historic Treimiininc. — In the year 18(>8 M. Pmnieres discovered a 
skull in a dolmen which had ))een mutilated, and thought he had discov- 
ered one of the drinking cups with which the Gauls used to celebrate their 
victories. l)r, Paul Broca, after considerable study, concluded that these 
mutilated skulls were caused by the trephining of infants to cure epilepsy^ 
and that anuilets were sawed out as charms to prevent similar diseases. In 
1887 Mr. Victor Ilorslcy delivered a le(^ture on "Brain Surgery in the Stone 
Age," in which he ditt'cred from Dr. Bnxta. Dr. Robert Fletcher has an 
article in the contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. 5, in which 
he says that the habit of trei>liining exists in the South Sea islands, which are 
still in the stone age. Here a notion prevails that headache is cause<l by 
pressure of the skull on the Imiin, and the habit of scraping the cranium was 
the result. This, however, does not cpite explain the use of the amulets. 
Perfonitod skulls have boon found in France, Belgium, Russia, Denmark, 
Poland, Portugid, Algeria, Peru, and the United States. 

Dr. Broca thinks that it wjis the result of a su])erstition about the spirit of 
diseiu^e, anrl that the anuilets were charnis against the spirit. The geograph- 
ical range of the custom is significant. Many religious ceremonies may 
be traced back to heathen supei*stitions and prehistoric times, but this re- 
ligious right may be regiir(le<l as one of the earliest and the most widely 
distributed, though it is not certain that it can ])e traced to any one i^nter. 
The transmission of the custom cannot be ])roven. Some have supposed 
that the priestly tonsure came from the custom of trephining. This is un- 
certain. The notion among the aborigines of America is that the soul is to 
l)e let out from the skull, and that a tangil)le mode of exit must be made. 

Among some races, the soul, once <lei)artcd, is forbidden to return, lest the 
deceased should appear as a wandering ghost, and with this idea all the 
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natural vents in the body are securely closed, the mouth being tied top:ether 
with strong cords ; and perhaps this was the reason for filling the skulls, 
which had been mutilated by cutting away amulets, with earth, and placing 
therein the amulet probably worn during life to protect the exposed brain, 
as pieces of cocoanut shell are now worn in the South Sea Islands. Among 
other races, as we have seen, free entrance and exit are provided for, by a 
hole in the tomb as well iis a hole in the skull, but in both cases a distinct 
belief in spirits is expressed, though in different ways. 

A New Zodiac. — In the temple of Mithras, recently exhumed at Ostia, 
was found a Zodiac, but in which the twelve signs are represented in a novel 
manner, entirely differing from the normal succession of the months and 
seasons. 

At Cucuteni, among a late find of clay vessels and utensils, silver and 
bronze rings and knives, bones, etc., were discovered a number of clay idols. 

Br.\ss Kettle Found in a Mound. — Some time ago an old farmer living 
near the Illinois river, on Bee creek, while plowing over an ancient mound 
that stood ill the field, struck something that injured the point of his plow. 
Several times had this happened and the old gentlemen determined to remove 
the obstacle. Commencing to dig on the top of the mound the stone was 
soon brought to view, and proved to be a large flat slab of limestone, which, 
on being shoved from its place, revealed a vault in which lay the dust of a 
skeleton. On one side lay an enormous stone axe of splendid workmanship 
and weighing nearly fifteen pounds. There weae a large number of arrow 
and spear points, with some strangely worked stones, the use of which it 
were difficult to even guess. But the most remarkable thing this old tomb 
contained is a singular vessel made of copper and of size to hold nearly two 
quarts. The vessel has a nicely fitting cover, and is hammered together with 
the most exr|uisite skill. Wrapped around the vessel of copper is a maes of 
fabric, woven or knitted of different material. The vessel, when lifted out 
from its ])lace in the matting, is seen to be much eaten away by oxidization, 
but is in fair condition. On the top of the copper is riveted a bent piece of 
cop])er, in which is rivete<l a stout copi)er ring. This curious vessel contained, 
besides some dust, three curious stones all highly polished, one blue, like 
opal, one dark "rreen and of obsidian, one reddish of jasper. These stones 
are nearly egg-sha])ed, being more pointed at ejich end. 

The ol<l fanner and his men, excited by the discovery ofthe.se curious ob- 
jects, continued excavating in the mound, which was about ten feet in height, 
and at the lut^e of the work came upon another stnicture of stone, which 
being opened disclo<e<l, perha])s, the real mound builder. The skeleton was 
much decayed and cnunbleMl on exposure, but from the number of fine im- 
plements found by his side must have been the grand sachem of his day. 
The im])]einents were as follows: A pipe of stone, on which is carved an 
expressive human face; a splendid copper axe, weighing nearly a pound; 
three c()i)per spears, nearly a foot in length and an inch in the middle; the 
remains r)f what was a c(>])per ))reast-ornament ; a string of 86 copper beads, 
of various ])atterns. A curious cop])er implement or ornament, made to 
resemble that sinjrular bone found only in the male coon; a mass of native 
copper apparently not d(^signed to represent an object; an amulet of stone 
made to represent som(> four-legged animal ; also a number of stones wrought 
for various puri)oses. 
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Tujf^ntieth Annual Report of the Peabody Museum, Vol. 3, No. 7, Cambridge, 

1887. 

This report contains a summary of the explorations made under the aus- 
pices of the society during the years 18S.i and 188(5 as follows: 1st, In Nica- 
rau^iaand Costa Rica under Dr. Earl Flint. 2nd, In the gravel beds of New 
Jersey, by Dr. C. C. Abbot. ;^rd, The shell heaps of Maine, under Prof. F. 
W.Putnam. 4th, Ethnological studies among the Omahas* and Sioux, by 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher. 5th, Amoungthe mounds of Ohio, by Dr. Chas. L. 
Metz and Prof. F. W. Putnam. 

As a result of Dr. Flints' explorations the following relics were discovered. 
1st, A number of specimens of jade identical with Chinese jade, supposed 
tf) prove either traflic or migration from Asia. 2nd, Eartheni vessels from 
mounds, and inscriptions in caves. 3r(l, Human footprints in volcanic tu£E^ 
10 feet below tlie surface, near Lake Managua, supposed to prove the extreme 
anticjuity of man in America. 

Tliree successive ]>eriodsof occupation in the Delaware valley are supposed 
to be proven by Dr. Abbots exploration, that connected with glac^ial gravels, 
that perhajjs identical with Mound Huilders,and that of later Indian tribes. 
The shell hea})s at Damariscott^i, Maine, explored, were 30 feet high and 
several hundred feet long. 

low'i Historical Record, July. IS87, Article on Geography and Early Ameriean 
History, hij A. ^B. Hlnslale. Dates in Geography and Early American 
History. 

Cartier discovered the St. Lawrence in 15I54. In l()13Champlain traver«»d 
Lake Ontario, and reached l>ake Huron. In HW Jean Niccdet vinited the 
Winnebajro Indians at Cireen I»ay. In lOol) Catholic minsions on I^ke 8u- 
j)erior. In UHi\) Joliet went in search of co]>]H'r to linke Superior, n^tuniing 
he jKisse*! alonj: tlu* north shore of I^ike Erie. I^aSalle discovered the Ohio 
in 1<)7(). Joliet and Manjuette reached the Mississippi in 1073. Hennepin 
ascended the .Mississippi river in H)S2. Detroit was occupied by the Fnmch 
in 17(n. In 17r)() Washinjrton took his jounu'y from Pittsburg to Lake Erie. 
The French had occupied all of the Nortliwest Territory up to this period. 

Papers nf the American Historical Association. Ihe Louisiana Purchase in 
its Ivfluntce vjton the American Synlem, By Ht. Rev. C. F. RoiiEBTSON, DJ>. 

The session of the vast territory west of the Mississippi was an accident. 
T he main object was to secure a ])iissage throu«;h and out of the Mississippi 
river. In IS04 Meriwether Lewis and m. Chirk started to exp ore the 
Missouri river, to cross the Hocky Mountains and to follow^ the Columbia 
river to its mouth. In IST) Caj)t. Zebulon Pike started up the Mississippi 
t() discover its source, lb* rearhe*! the lieadwaters of the St. Peters. In 
18 )»> he went up the Missouri river and tlu» Osage, crosptKl the Red into 
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Arkansas. In 1819 Maj. Long went up the Missouri river to the edge of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the same year Mr. Henry Schoolcraft reached the 
sources of the Missi8si])pi river and discovered Itasca Lake. These explora- 
tions were all subseqiiLiiit to the Revolutionary war, and most of them 
subsequent to the war of 1812. In 1819 negotiatons were on foot for the 
purchase of Texas, which culminated in the Mexican war in 1849, when 
California was added to the territory. 

Papers of the American Historical As^iation, Vol. 7, No. 5, History and Man- 
agement of L'lnd Orants for Eiucation in the Northwest Territory — 0/ito, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin — by George W, Knight, Ph. D. 

In 1784 a h\\\ for a.scertaining the mode of locating and disposing of lands 
in the western territory was reported to Congress. In 1786 the Ohio company 
was formed. In 1786 the Northwest Territory' was organized. One of the 
articles declared that religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever ])e encouraged. This was due to the influence of Dr. Manjissah 
Cutler. In the same year the Symmes purchase Wiis made. In 1804 there 
were three land districts in the territory of Indiana — Vincennes, Kaskiiskia, 
and Detroit. In 1800 Ohio became a state. In 1805 the Indians relincjuished 
their claims upon the last of the Connecticut reserve. During the same year 
the Detroit land district became the territory of Michigan. The KaskiLskia 
district become the Territory of Illinois four years later, leaving the Vin- 
cennes district to comprise the territory of Indiana, which became a state in 

1815. In 18.*5() Wisconsin was detached from Michigan and bei*ame a terri- 
tory. Section 16 in all the townships of the different states wius set apart 
for school purposes by the ordinance of 1787. John Cleaves iSymmes con- 
tracted I that one township was to be set apart for a seminary of learning. In 
\l\)'l this was secured by law and Oxford was chosen. In 1804 a seminary 
of learning was founded in Kaska*«kia land district. In 1809 tlie Miami 
University was chartered. In 1806 Vincennes University Wit^ established. 
In 1S17 three sections of land were granted to the college at Detroit, but in 
1821 the "(^atholei)istemiad, or University of Michigan ia," became the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In Wisconsin seventy-two sections were set aside in 
IS.'iS to the University of the Territory of Wisconsin, which became estab- 
lished at Madison in 1848. Thus we have twenty-seven colleges or univer- 
sities establislie<l as a result of lands re^served by the different territories 
before they l)ecame stat(^^**. The dates of the charters for the universities can 
compared with the dates of the admission and will be found as follows: 
Oxford, MWl ; Ohio admitted in 1800. Vincennes, 1806 ; Indiana admitted in 

1816. Detroit, 1S17; Michigan admitted in 18:^7. Wisconsin University, 
183S ; Wisconsin admitted in 1848. Illinois did not secure land for a univer- 
sity until she l)ecame a state in 1848, and the funds for this did not become 
available until 1857, when the State Normal school was established. 

Ohio and Archxologieal and Historical Quarterly. Vol. 1, June, 1887, No. 1. 
Columbus ; HO pp. 

A very attractive volome and an interesting table of contentf». Among 
the articles are the following: 

The beginnings of the Colonial system of the United States, by I. W- 
Andrews. The Ordinance of 1787, by Wm. P. Cutler. Origin of the Ohio 
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company : Petition of officers in the continental line of the army. Henry 

B. Curtis : A memorial address, by A. R. Mclntyre. Importance of the 
study of Archaeology in Ohio, by G. F. Wright. The proper method of ex- 
ploring an earthwork. Aboriginal history of Butler county, by J. P. Mc- 
Lean. Bibliography of the earthworks of Ohio, by Mrs. Cyrus Thomas. 
The Society and the Quarterly, by Geo. \V. Knight. Proceedings of the 
Society for 1S85. Book Notes. 

We congratulate the citizens of Ohio on having so able a quarterly. It 
is now nearly thirty years since the Philosophical Society was established at 
Cincinnati, and twenty years since the Northern Ohio Historical Society 
was established, but no regular journal has been published, the nearest to 
a periodical being The Firelands Historical Magazine. Whether Ohio is 
likely to sustain a periodical as expensive as this, remains to be seen. There 
was a time when a State Archipological Society existed in Ohio. It was 
established in 187(>, and a very interesting e.xhibit was made by it at the 
Centennial, Col. C. Whittlesey and Prof. M. C. Read being the committee. 
The report of the Archieological exhibit was published by the State, and is 
very valuable, now especially, as it is nearly out of print, and the cuts 
which were used to illustrate it have unfortunately been destroyed by fire. 
A pamphlet was also published ])y this Society, containing the address by 
Rev. S. I). Poet and an account of the organization and proceedings of the 
first meeting. This is the Society to which Gen. Brinkerhoff refers in his 
paper in the (Quarterly, and of which Prof J. T. Short afteward became the 
secretary. It always takes i)ersonal entliusijism and persistent devotion 
to it on i\w. part of some one individual to make any society success- 
ful, and it may be said tliat the removal of one meml)er and the death of 
anotlier wen^ the causes of the extinction of this society, which at first 
j)roniised so well. The AVestern Reserve Historical Society has, however, 
published some very valuable tracts, mainly as the result of the persistent 
industry of Colonel Whittlesey, combined with the businessenergy of Judge 

C. C. BaMwin. 

Our conclusion is that a diircrent method of conducting archieological 
studies in this country is necMled. Kach locality has alittle circle of workers, 
many of them be^^inniTS, l>ut each circle is very anxious to start a periodical 
and to gather in to it contributions from the wliole country. The result is 
that no ])eri(Hlical can be sustained. In our humble opinion, it would be a 
much better i)lan to establish State Societies, and then get the legislatures 
to publish the annual reports of these societies, confining the report to 
work <lone by specialists in the State, and not attempting to draw from 
other Stjites for contrilmtions; in other words, to make the report a repre- 
sentative of thcscholarshi]) of the State as well as of the material found 
witliin the bnunds of the Stat(\ This ])lan has been adopted and carried 
out su<'cessfully in Wisconsin, in Kansas, in Michigan, in Minncsuta, much 
to the credit of the citizens living in these commonwealths. The State of 
Ohio, however, has three i)rominent centers and four historical societies, 
and it remains to be seen whether the citizens will combine on one society 
and sustain it. Tlien^ is no demand for more journals, but there is a demand 
for thorough work and for published local and state re^wrts. 
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Hours with, the Bible, or the Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and 
Knowledge, By Cunningham Geikie, D. D., with illustrations. New York, 
James Pott & Co., publishers, 1887. 

This work is too well known to need a review from us, but we shall speak 
of the points which will interest antiquarian readers. First we notice that 
the early chapters are devoted to the general discussion of antiquarian sub- 
jec^ts as follows : "Ancient Ideas of God," "Ancient Legends of Creation," 
"The Age of the AVorld," "The Antiquity of Man," "The Origin of Man," 
"His Primitive Condition," "The Story of Eden," "The Flood," "After the 
Flood," "The Table of Nations," "First Glimpses of National History," "The 
Migration of Abraham," &c. 

The author is conservative on all these points. He does not fall into spec- 
ulations about the books of Genesis as some of the Germans do. He savs, 
"it is imi)()ssible for us to realize the greatness of the addition made to the 
religious knowledge of mankind by even tlie first chapter of scripture," He 
draws the distinction between personality in God and a God with moral at- 
tributes, and says that "the God of Closes stands in the strongest contrast 
with all other conceptions of the divine being." " Nor is it possible to explain 
on merely historical grounds how the Hebrews first obtiiined and so persist- 
ently clung to this grand first tnith. Reference to a primitive religious in- 
stinct in mankind is not satisfactor}'. Traces of primitive revelation seem 
still to have lingered in the populations." He recognizes primeval traditions 
in the old Chaldean records the same as Lenonnant does, and refers to the 
tablets which contain these traditions. He does not, however, undertake to 
ex})lain the relation of the historic to the ])rehistoric world. He leaves that 
j>oint for sj)ecialists to discuss. There is a chapter given to Genesis and 
gc'()l<)gy and another to tlie age of man upon the earth. He takes history as 
evidence and does not allow much more than 7,000 years. He refers, how- 
ever, to the traditions of the serpent and the sacred tree as confirmatory of 
( Jenesis but does not undertake to furtlier explain Genesis by prehistoric 
science. lie reviews the difierent opinions as to the lociition of the Garden 
of ICden, but he leaves out of the account the more recent theories in refer- 
ence to th(^ mountains of Thibet or of the North pole being the location. As 
to the extent of the tlood, he denies the universality of it, but does not 
undertake to say at what point the ark landed, or from what point the 
migration of the races set out. On this subject tliere are writers which are 
more advancecl than Dr. Geikie and who are perhaps as well acquainted with 
more recent investigations but "a peoples hand book to the Bible" does 
not neeil to contain si)eculations or uncertain theories on such subjects. 

How We Got Oar Btble, By J. Pattek.son Smytue, A. B. LL. B. I^ondon, 
Samuel Hagster ik Sons. New York, John AViley & Sons. 

Three ditierent classes of writings are relied upon as the material from 
which hibk^ translators nuist draw, first: Biblical manu.scripts in the shape 
of fa(le<l ])archments with square lettering containing copies of the original 
languaucs. Second: Ancient versions such as the Syriac translations, etc. 
Third: The writings of the ancient fathers. Of the manuscripts the chief are 
the A'atican, the Sinaiti(;and the Alexandrian, the Palympsest — called Codex 
of Ephraem — and the Uncials about one hundred in number. The Vatican 
manuscript has been known for nearly 500 years. The Sinaitic was discov- 
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ered in 1844. The Alexandrian arrived in England in 1628. These are the 
chief authorities of the versions the Syriac which was in use fifty years after 
the New Testament was written. The Latin Vulgate which was prepared by 
St. Jerome towards tlie end of the 4th century, Of the early christian writers 
we have the epistle of Barnabas; the epistle by Clement; the shepherd of 
Hennas; Polycar])'s epistles; and apologies by Justin Martyr. These date back 
so near to times of Christ as to be called apocryphal books. 

It is said that if the New Testixnient should be destroyed, yet there are 
quotations enough in the writings of the early fathers to restore it com- 
pletely. This little book treats briefly of these subjects. It also refers to the 
different lOnglish versions, such as Wyclitfe^s, 1378; Tindale's, 1524; Cover- 
dale's, lo.T) ; The (lenevan, lo()0, and The Bishop's Bible, in 1568. Specimens 
of the type used in these Bil)les are given in the book. It is an excellent 
hand book, and will be sought for by all who want to know about the dif- 
ferent uianuscrii)ts and versions. 

Old Testament ChnracUrn, By Cinnincham Geikie, D. D. James Pott& Co., 

New York, 188(1, 484 pages. 

The study of Old Testament characters in the light of Archaeology and 
ancient history is the olyect set before the author in this book, and he has 
succeeded in throwing into the narrative many new and interesting facts. 
It is (!oiiii)osed of a series of short essays or chapters containing pen portraits 
of nearly all the prominent characters of the Bible. Jezebel, the wife of 
Ahab, is ])ortrayed in vivid colors. We should have been glad to have 
learned a little more about Baal worship, but the choracter of the daughter 
of a priest of Baal illustrates the jKjint, for "by their fruits ye shall know 
them." The Jewish worship never produced such a character as Jezebel, 
but it did ])roduce such women as Ruth, the Moabitess, and Esther, the 
beautiful (jueen. Bible writers seem to dwell upon the contrasts as if to 
commend tlu^ religion which had heen handed down from the fathers by 
such shining marks. We occasionally find in history such contrasts, but 
here we have the cause. The different characters are owing to the different 
faiths or religious beliefs. 

Biblical Topography, by Rev. Georcie Rawlinson, M. A. New York. James 

Pott t^ Co.; 1S87. 141 i)ages. 

The ])oints considered in this little book are, first. The site of Paradise ; 
second, The Early Cities of Babylonia; third. The Chief Cities of Ancient 
Assyria; fourth, p]lam its C'hief City and its Chief River; fifth, Cities Con- 
nected with the History of Abraham ; sixth, Egyptian Sites Zoan, Pj'thom, 
Memphis, Thebes, Migdol, Syene. 

The treatment of the sulyect is of a popular ca.st, including the arguments 
pro and eon for the location of Eden and a resume of the latest views and 
discoveries in reference to the cities and geographical localities mentioned 
in the Bible. Much of the same material may be found in the large works 
on the historv of the <liff'erent countries, and considerable new material 
which has not found its wav into this book mav be found in the various 
journals which treat r)f the Archtcology of the East, still the book is a 
great aid to the Bible stu<lent,and will be sought for eagerly on account of 
the reputation of the writer. It is neatly printed. It is attractive and 
cheaj). 
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Japanese Houses and their Surroundings^ By Edward S. Morse, with illustra- 
tions Boston : Ticknor & Co., 1886. 

Prof. Morse is a free hand draughtsman. He also improved his oppor- 
tunity while a resident in Japan to make draughts of the houses which 
came under his observation. The book called Japanese Houses is the 
result. It contains, first, a description of the house in general, next a 
chapter on different types of houses, two chapters on interiors, a chapter on 
entrances and approaches, one on gardens, one on ancient houses, and an- 
other on the house of the Aruc. 

It is a monogram devoted to the house, but a monogram which shows the 
draughtsman much more than it does the archaologist. 

The last two are the chapters in which we find the archaeology of 
the author to appear. 

We are told that in Japan the house is developed from the primitive hut, 
and without the introduction or intrusion of foreij^n architecture. If the 
author could have shown us how the development had occurred, and could 
have told us what parts had survived from the primitive times, we should 
have been grateful. 

The modern Japanese house is suggestive of the earlier forms. Possibly 
we shall yet learn about the ideas which ruled the earlier forms, and ascer- 
tain how the changes occurred. 

One thing we do learn, however — the Japanese have not advanced much 
in invention, for their tools are of the most primitive kind and most incon- 
venient, as they have no bench or vice, and in fact none of the labor-saving 
machinery by which house building in other countries is conducted. The 
book is an attractive one and will doub/less be sought for on account of its 
artistic character. It will be prized by those who are devoted to industrial 
art and may also suggest some things in the line of house decoration. 

The Camelol Clasfics — Great English Painters, arranged and edited by Wm. 

Sharp. London : AValter Scott ; New York : Thos. Whittaker. Price 50c. 
The CameJol ClamcSy edited by Ernest Rhys — Malory's King Arthur. Ibid. 

Price 50c. 

These books are marvels of cheapness. They each contain about 350 
l^afres, printed in good type on tinted paper, bound in muslin. 

The subject matter differs, but they are standard works. The style of 
Malory's King Arthur reminds one of that of Chaucer. It was, in fact, 
written during the fifteenth century, and bears the stamp of the age. 

The transition is easy from the History of Arthur to the History of Early 
En<:lish Painters, for the very reason that some of these painters, like 
Holbein, lived and died during the same century with Malory, and both 
painting and poetry were then just passing out from their bondage into 
liberty, the triumphs of the sixteenth century following upon the. efforts of 
the fifteenth. In matter and in manner we should say that the two works 
were worthy of consideration. 

Jeu'iKh Artizan Life — The Times of Jesus according to the oldest sources^ by 
Franz Delitzsch, D. D. Translated by Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D. New York, 

Funke 6c Wagnalls. 

Winter in India, By the Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, M. P. New York : 
Funke & AVagnalls. 
A description of Artizan Life by the distinguished German archaeologist, 
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Delitzsch, would naturally interest our readers, were the subject carried out 
from an archfieological standpoint. The author has, however, drawn heavily 
from Rabbinic sources and from the documentary records of the Jewish 
writings. The quotations are, however, scholarly and reliable. The first 
part of the work is also very suggestive as well as interesting reading. 

The description of a winter in India is a very diflferent kind of a book, as 
it is a narrative of experiences and of personal observations during a brief 
sojourn in the East. "There are said to be 5000 temples and 350 mosques at 
Benares. One of the former is tenanted solely by Monkeys." This quota- 
tion will show the style of the work. Our readers will find it entertaining 
and will find many things to gratify their archaeological tastes and ideas in it. 

Both works are archaeological in their character, but from different stand- 
points and in great contrast. 

Comparative Vocnhulary of Algonquin Dialed f. From Heckewelder^s Manu- 
scripts in the Collections of the American Philosophical Society. Phila- 
delphia ; 7 pp. 

A Prairie Tragedy: The Fate of Thomas Simpson, the Arctic Explorer, by 
Alex. Mc Arthur, Ex-president. 13 pp. 

Manitoba IliH'jrical and Scientifin Society. Winnepeg. Annual Report for the 
Year 1886-7. Annual Meeting, Feb. 1, '87. Honorary, Corresponding and 
Life Members: The Executive Council for 1887 and its Committees; List 
of Donations. 12 pp. 

No S2. The Chinook Winds and other Climatic Conditions of the Northwest, 
by A. Bowerman, M. A., Principal of Collegiate Department Winnepeg 
Public Schools. 6 pp. 

No 54. The Souris Country — Its Monuments, Mounds, Forts and Rivers. By 
George Bryce, LL. D., Professor in Manitoba College, and President of the 
Historical Society, Winnepeg. 7 pp. 

No. B5. Our Winter Birds. Ay Mr. Alex. McArthur, Ex-president. 12 pp. 

No. S7. The Footsteps of Time in the lied River Valley^ with special reference 
to the salt springs and flowing wells to be found in it. By A. McCharles, 
Chairman Archaeological Committee. 18 pp. 

No. SS. The French Element in the Canadian Northwest, By Lewis Drum- 
mond. Priest of the Society of Jesus. 14 pp. 

No. t9. Some Red River Settlement History. By Charles N. Bell, F. R. G. S., 
Honorary Corresponding Member Buffalo Historical Society, Chicago 
Academy of Science, Hamilton Association, Scottish Geographical Society, 
&c, 8 pp. 

A List of the Mammals of Manitoba. By Ernest E. Thompson. 26 pp. 

These are all papers published by the Historic and Scientific Society of 
Manitoba. They show much activity and ability. 

Address Delivered before the Confederate Survivors* Association , at the Qnurterly 
Meeting in Augusta, Georgia, Aug. 2d, 1887, by Col. Chas. C. Jones, Jr., 
LL. D., President of the Association. 



